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PREFACE. 



X HE publication of the first edition being 
delayed to a later period than was ex- 
pected, my opponents ridiculed the report 
that any thing of the kind was intended, arid 
my friends were tauntingly asked " Whert 
would Mackcoult expose himself? When did he 
intend to honor the world with his history, and 
let the public into the secret of the forgeries and 
the means by which he escaped >" No sooner, 
however, did the pamphlet make its appearance, 
than those taatalizers most zealously employed 
themselves in endeavouring to suppress it. The 
Publisher was threatened with actions and prose- 
cutions, which at last so intimidated him, that he 
declined the sale, and 1 was under the necessity 
of seeking another. Various opinions, 1 was told, 
were taken as to the propriety of prosecuting 
me for libels, and vengeance was threatened 
from every quarter, even from the banker in 
Lombard-street, to tbe contemptible wretch, M* 
Clatchie, employed by Uudfield in bis nefarioua 
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law concerns. The truth however of my narra- 
tive, shielded me from open attack. My oppo- 
nents could not proceed at law without exposing 
their conduct to public investigation, which would 
not answer their purpose, because the result 
would inevitably tend to my justification and 
bring shame a;id discredit on . themselves. No 
legal proceedings were therefore taken, but my 
enemies resorted to--undeffeand and cowardly 
m^ans to harass, and if possible, crush me. 

Acting under the ^viceof my friends I qnitted 
London, aiid commenced business as a Stationer, 
Librarian, and Music-Seller, at Worthing, where 
\ sqqn gained the good-will and attention of my 
neiighbours^ After some tinie, however, I expe- 
fienced ^n unaccountable reserve and coldness 
in tjheir behaviour^ and laaany withdrew from 

.s 

their former habits of intercourse and sociability, 
without any app^t^ent reason. At, last one more 
lligenuo.ijs than th^ rest explained the cause, and 
J discovered: that the slights Idaily. experienced 
.were attributable to the old expedient? of my ene« 
jijies. Anonymous letters, .m?iny of; which con- 
jtaini«g thje most abominable fajsiehoods, to $tig-r 
iQatize ^^d lessen me in the. eipXiuiation of my 
neighbours, ,had been indusitiowgly dispersed 
.through Worthing and it» vicinity:. 

The painfulness of .my situation may be more 
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easily conceived than described- Wherever I 
went, persecution pursued me, and I continually 
found myself the butt at which its malevolent 
shafts were levelled. 

Fearing that my prospects of repose were frus- 
trated by these anonymous letters, and that I 
should not have sufficient resolution to endure the 
severe mortifications they were likely to occasion 
me, I consulted my friends on the propriety of 
disposing of my little stock and effects, and re- 
moving. I was however dissuaded from this, 
and advised to bear up against every attempt to de- 
press me: *' Distribute your pamphlet," said a 
friend, " toevery one who has received or seen these 
letters. Continue your honest and praise-worthy 
pursuits. Conduct yourself with propriety, and 
rest assured, these anonymous calumniators wilt 
be soon disregarded, or their rancour only re- 
membered to be despised. The injuries" added he, 
"which you have experienced and detailed, might 
admit of doubt, but your neighbours must 
now be convinced that the means used to drive 
you from procuring your livelihood by honest 
exertions, is not fabricated or ideal ; they will 
I therefore commiserate your situation, and hu- 

manely and liberally join to protect you. Thus 
the prncredlng intended to distress and ruin you 
will doubtless be the most beneficial and fortunate 
that couIJ happen, for instead of raising enemies, 
it will gain yoii a host of protectors." 
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I impHcilly followed thi$ advice, and the result 
was as my friend predicted. "My neighbours 
perceiving my conduct strictly correct, and the 
reverse of that attributed to me by the anonynioua 
slanderers, gave me their countenance and assist- 
ance. Several noblemen have also conde- 
scended to wait on me, applaud my exertions, 
and, by their kind assurances of protection, I. 
am stimulated to continue my business at Wor- 
thing, and trust I, shall always merit their 
approbation and support, * 

These paltry measures being unsuccessful means 
more open and daring were adopted. Several of 
the Dudfield gang visited Worthing, and en- 
deavoured by dint of unfounded assertion to tra- 
Alice and injure me ; but their vicious conversation 
and base habits could not be long concealed; arid 
these were no soonerdiscovered, than they and their 
allegations were treated with merited contempt.' 

But the reader's astonishment will perhaps be 
excited when informed, that Mr. Henry Ken- 
sington was then also at Worthing, and en-" 
deavoured to second these efforts by stating that 
my vindication was a tissue of falsehoods, that 
, his brother was satisfied of my guilt, and that to 
the ingenuity of my attorney, and the perjury of 
my witnesses, I was alone indebted for my ac- 
quittal : by these and similar observations, he 
endeavoured to exonerate his brother from the part 
he took in the Stafford prosecutions, and bring 
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me into disgrace. If my statement is incorrect, why 
has it not been refuted? More than four years 
have elapsed since its publication, and no one has 

attempted to answer it I If I have misrepresented 

^ * 

the conduct of my opponents, surely they -have 
been afforded sufficient time , and opportunity to 
justify themselves. For Mr. E. Kensington no 
excuse can be offered, as I wrote to apprise him 
that this-^ition was revising, and oflfered to in* 
troduce any explanation, or insert any observation 
he might furnish ; but no answer has been return- ' 
ed, — his silence I therefore conceive, tacitly admits^ 
that my account is correct and incontrovertible. 

• 

It was next hoped that by passing stolen bilk 
with forged directions in my neighbourhood, I 
might possibly be iavolved. Treble, however, who 
was employed on this diabolical errand, justly 
forfeited life for his temerity. 

Hitherto I have stood firm against all the various 
artifices and attacks of my enemies. Some who have 
treated me with in justice have already experienced 
severe retribution, Humphreys, who abandoned 
me for a more powerfi^l and rich client, and pro« 
gecuted, althoi^h he knew, and could have proved 
my innocence, is now shunned and despised by all 
mankind. The unfeeling Anthony is no more ; but 
disdaining to carry resentment beyond the grave» 
I abstain fipm mentioning many circumstances 
respecting him that have come to my knowledge* 
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IN the year 1800, prosecutions were instituted 
against some of the city constables, for a dere- 
liction of their duty, in receiving sums of money 
to fevour several well known delinquents, assist 
them to elude justice, and permit them to pursue 
their depredations unmolested. 

During the time these prosecutions were 
pending, an officer of Bow Street, who stands 
high in the public estimation, called at my 
house, and invited me to take a glass of wine 
with him, saying, he had something of material 
consequence to communicate. L accepted his 
invitation, when, after much circuitous conver- 
sation, and the discussion of various incidental 
topics, in a manner peculiar to himself, he in- 
troduced the subject of the city officers, expa- 
tiated upon the enormity of the offence charged 
upon them, and remarked how necessary it was 
that such a practice should be stopped, and the 
offenders punished. I perfectly, agreed with' 
.him in alt his observations; but as the subject 
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did not appear important to either of us, and 
concluding it was upon some other business he 
wished to speak to me, I begged to know what it 
was: he answered that it was concerning the 
prosecution of those officers ; and if I could give 
any useful information, that I should not only 
oblige him, but might thereby materially benefit 
myself, as the Corporation of London felt much 
interest in the success of the prosecution. He 
then described the nature of the evidence he had 
obtained, and the persons by whom it was to be 
given. I told him the nefarious transactions to 
which he alluded were no secret, but that the 
witnesses he named were too infamous to obtain 
credit in a court of law ; and that, if the pro- 
secution rested upon their testimony, I was 
convinced it must fall to the ground,* 

He then said, that as I acknowledged thtr 
misconduct of the city officers to be well known, 
and that they merited punishment, I could not 
object to stating to him any facts that had come 
to my knowledge, and to assisting in the prose^ 
cution by afterwards giving evidence. I an- 
swered, that,^ however I might censure the con- 
duct of the officers, I could not think of be- 
coming a witness ; that he well knew the un-- 



♦ The result fully confirmed i»y opinion ; for when the evi- 
dence was gone throng, on the part of th^ . prosecution, the 
late Sir John "William Rose, who presided at the trial, directed 
an acquittal; obseirving that, as the case depended entirely 
on the evidence of persons wtio appeared, by their own ac- 
count, to be of the most infamous description, it would, in his 
opinion, be going much too far to convict any one upon tUei* 
testimony only^ 
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it must be left to the reader to determine whether 
I judge too harshly, if he will condeseend to 
accompany me through the following narrative. 

Oneevenlrig, when confined to my house by 
a violent. asthmatic complaint, to which,! Have 
feome years been subject, I was alarmed by the 
unexpected intrusion of several persons into my 
apartment. ■ Their entrance being sudden, -and, 
as I conceived, somewhat rude, I remonstrated, 
and waa informed that my visiters were Messrs. 
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Holdsworth and Canner,the then City Manrshals, 
with their assiistants ; they did not enter into, 
lany explanation, but departed, saying, " All we 
wanted was to know you personally." Haying 
in vain endeso^oured to divine the motive of this 
visit, and knowing that no just jcftuse of com^ 
plaint could be alleged against me, I deter- 
mined to inquire who, and what sort of men the 
marshals were, that I might judge whether they 
had any particular object, or whether their visit 
might be attributed to their general demeanor. 

In the course of my inquiries, I met with a 
gentleman, who knew Mr. Holdsworth extremely 
well. He informed me that the marshal was 
educated at the same school with himself, and 
upon my relating to him the manner in which I 
^h,ad been treated, told me he was certain that 
some persons had been saying something to 
my* disadvantage ; for the marshal had too 
much the ijiiapners of a gentleman to treat any 
one rudely^ ^ 

A few days after, while I was conversing with 
this gentleman in the street, Mr. Holdsworth 
came byt and as they recognized eaeh other, I 
stepped aside to give them ap opportunity of 
conversing; after some little time Mr.* Holds* 
worth turned to me, and very politely asking 
how I did, expressed his regret at having tneated 
me so harshly, and told me that upon a subse»i 
quent inquiry, he was satisfied §ome matters had 
been misrepresented to him, and h^ was glad 
the opportunity was afforded him of apologizing* 

Some time after he called QH me, and men- 
tioned a dioi^overy he had recently made through 
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the mediam of the Bow Street ofBoens, of a com- 
bination between a Bumber of well known cha* 
racters and hb men, which he was told had 
existed many years, and which was highly de« 
trimen,tal to the safety and property of the 
citizens of London^ ^nd of the public at large. 

Mr. Holdsworth lamented that the police of 
the city should, be so degenerate ; and expressed 
his determination to amend it, by adopting such 
regulations as were calculated to protect, the 
persons and property of its inhabitants. He 
said, that, in order to effect this, it was neces- 
sary he should have the assistance of $ome one 
who possessed a knowledge of the various cha«< 
racters on the town, and whose mind was capable 
of furnishing, him with general information ; for, 
as his habitu of life had never led him either to 
become aiqiquaint€^ with depredators of any. 
sort, or thi3.jl^ans by which they effected their 
purposes, he felt himself at a loss as to the 
measures he should pursue, to scour them from 
the city, and the precautions he ought to take 
to prevent such offences in future. That a pro- 
secution was commenced against the city con- 
stables, to which the officers of Bow Street paid 
great att^tioii:; and that it had been intimated 
tohhn, that I*<»)uldgive some us^ul and im- 
portant ioformation ; adding that he was not 
very sanguine as to the success of the prosecu- 
tion unleoa f^cts, could be established more con- 
clusive thanuivhat had hitherto transpired, as the 
witnesses were such, that he feared the ends of 
justice . would be defeated, and that the only 
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result would be to throw an odium to those' who 
superintended the city police. 

After having thus made me acquainted with 
his intentions, Mr* Holclsworth said he conceived 
I could give him the assistance he wished ; and, 
desiring me to turn the subject over in my mind, 
he left me, at the same time making an appoint^ 
ment to meet again upon the business. 

Upon our next interview the conversation 
was renewed, and, as nearly as my memory 
serveSj I addressed him as follows, " Whoever 
has informed you that I possess abilities suffi- 
cient to give you the assistance and information 
you so much desire, certainly over-rated my 
talents ; the subject of police has been very ably 
treated by many ingenious gentlemen, and parti<- 
cularly by Mr. Colquboun the magistrate ; and if 
you refer to their 'writings, you will obtain far 
more extensive knowledge than you can possibly 
acquire from me; besides, you are acquainted 
with several of the most active officers belonging 
to Bow Street, who have the means of affording 
you considerable aid ; and as I am informed they 
have undertaken to give you such assistance, it 
might appear officious in me to say any thing 
upon the subject ; therefore being now, thank 
God, somewhat settled, and perfectly satisfied 
with my present resources, and anxious not to 
make enemies, I must beg leave to decline inters 
fering where they are concerned." The marshal 
commended my diffidence and care to avoid giving 
offence, declared he was perfectly pleased arid 
satisfied vvith my apology, and added, T might 
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rest assured, he would never urge any thing that 
would hurt my feelings, or be detrimental to my 
future security ; but he could not help observing^ 
that the tnen I was so tenacious of oifending, 
were the very persons whose representations had 
induced him to come to my house in the manner 
he had; that he was well persuaded they had no 
good intentions toward me, ' and recommended 
me to be circumspect in my conduct. I told him, 
which was the truth, that I had nothing to do 
with any criminal pursuits, and therefore could 
not conceive what I had to apprehend ; that, as 
I had not knowingly offended any one, I was at 
a loss to account for their conduct toward me. 
But the marshal's hints were soon explained, and 
the whole mystery developed.- 

A short tim^ afterwards, meeting two of the 
superior :Bdwv Street officers, a long conversation 
arose as to the result of the prosecution against 
the city constables, which ended on their part 
witj:i declaring, I had not only withheld the 
assistance I might have afforded them, but had 
caused a breach between them and the city 
marshal by my interference and advice,* had in- 
formed him of a vast number of things inimical 
to their interest^ and that I might rest assured the 
offi^ei^ would tetfteihber me for it. I endeavour- 
ed to explain my conduct, but in vain, for they 
had made.iip their minds, (as they termed it,) and 
should . actiaecordinglyl 

Thus^'nbtwithstanding I had taken, as I thought, 
every possible pfebaution to avoid giving offence, 
I found myself in the very dilentma I had been 
so anxious to §hun ; and as I welt knew the cha- 
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racten of the men whose resentiiMint I had thus 
unconsciously incurred^ I feh considerably 
alaraied at their threats. In the course of my 
experience, I had frequently had opportunities of 
observing, that if certain officers conceived an 
enmity s^inst an individual, though perhaps 
from the iQost trifling cause, it endied only with 
the death of the miserable object ; for if he en- 
deavoured to reclaim, they would still harrass 
him with repeated apprehensions, until at 
length some one would fix hiiti with a crime 
which perhaps he never committed, or the wretch* 
ed man» driven by this treatment from^ every 
honest aaotployment, has had no resource for his 
livelihood, but to return to his depredations, and 
has ultimately fallen a victim, more to the remorse- 
less cupidity of the officers of justice, as they are 
called, than to the offended laws of his country. 
Knowing this to be a common case, my fears 
will not perhaps be considered as groundless ; 
and aftei: having fiiUy considered the subject, I 
resolved to quit the metropolis, that I might no 
longer excite the observation of my enemies, or 
* furnish them with a pretext for persecuting me. 
I accprdingly removed with my family to Rush 
Gr^etiy Lewisham. 

The reader will perhaps be at a loss to dis- 
<:ovcr what possible interest the Bow Street offi- 
cers could feel in the prosecution of the city con- 
stables, or why they should interfere in the police 
of the city ; but when I have related a few short 
facts, the cause will be apparent. 

For some time previous to that of which. I 
am now speaking, the city police had been par- 
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titcttlarly inefficient, which gave the Bow Street 
officers an opportnnity of getting employed, and 
by some their interference was considered as 
-absolutely requisite. This idea they wished to 
inculcate, and to have it understood that the 
police of the city could not be well conducted 
without them. Upon any extraordinary occa- 
sion of public parade, where great multitudes 
wer^ litely to assemble, they volunteered their 
services, and were sure to be liberally paid ; 
several of the chief constables of Bow Street 
obtained stationary employments at the Bank ; 
and if any felony was committed, the active 
and ingeniotis Mr. Townsend, or the profound 
itind acute Mr. M^Manus, were the persons re- 
sorted to, for the discovery of the depredators. 
The marshals and their assistants were thus 
rendered mere secondary objects in the conser- 
vation of the peace of the city, and their esta- 
blishment was considered almost as an unneces- 

9 

sary and biirthensome incumbrance. 

Mr. Holdswdrth, on obtaining the situation 
of marshal, sa# the wretched state of the police ; 
but knowing that it was his duty to superintend 
that braiieh bf the feivil power, and compel the 
constabl<^s and p^ace officers to guard the pro- 
perty and pfersons df the dititenS, he determined 
seriously t6 reform thfe existing abuses, and render 
the Lofidoh policie equally respectable witli any 
other m; jthfe country^ b)t, if pbfesible, more so. 
He theretpifi^' bfegan actively to employ himself 
ih aceoi»pli«hiiig thdt ihoSt desirclble object. 

This det*Wnititftioii 6f the marshal soon be- 
€«m^ knowh to l?h<* fioW Street dffieers ; indeed 
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he requested thejr assistance, which they most 
readily promised. In the first place, they re- 
presented that it would be necessary to punish, 
with the utmost severity, any of his officers who 
had been guilty of misconduct ; and . secondly, 
that he should be niade acquainted with all the 
thieves upon the town, and the manner in which 
they committed their depredations, in order that 
he might lake the necessary precautions to pre- 
vent robberies ; and if they were nevertheless 
committed, that he might be enabled to appre- 
hend the ojBTenders. Mr. Holdsworth saw the 
propriety of these observations, felt himself 
obliged by the instruction and information they 
promised, and hoped, with their assistance, to 
establish, what he so ardently wished, a vigilant 
and effective police. 

As an earnest of the fulfilment of their en- 
gagement, the Bow Street officers raised up the 
prosecution before mentioned against the city 
constables, and were active and indefatigable 
in seeking for evidence to prove them guilty of 
the corruption and malpractices with which they 
were charged. 

They afterwards, under the pretext of making 
Mr, Holdsworth s^quainted with the reputed 
thieves upon the town, accompanied him to their 
places of resort. Instead of merely pointing out 
their persons, as he was led to expect, a formal 
introduction took place, and he was invited to 
associate with them, and partake of their liba- 
tions. But to one hitherto accustomed only 
to the society of gentlemen, and who had never 
^ven witnessed the depraved manners and licen-^ 



tious conversation of such men, these scenes^ 
could not be otherwise than disgusting, and 
Mfw Holdsworth made up his mind, rather to 
remain in ignorance than purchase his knowledge 
and experience by a total sacrifice of his feelings 
and reputation. 

It requires no great sagacity to discover the 
motives by which the Bow Street officers we:e 
' actuated. They were aware that they had no 
authority to interfere in the city as a matter of 
right, and that it was only the despicable state 
of its police that could, in the least degree, * 
warrant their intrusion ; therefore, when a refor- 
mation was contemplated, they were alarmed 
lest it should actually be carried into effect, and 
their services be no longer required, or even 
accepted. Hence it was their interest to degrade 
the city officers as much as possible, and render 
their imbecility and infamy notorious. And 
what so likely to accomplish their purpose, as 
this public prosecution against the officers ? 
or what could so much contribute to depreciate 
and disgrace the city police, as the rendering 
ridiculous and cojatemptible those to whom its 
superintendence was intrusted ? These consider- 
ations, no doiibt, led the Bow Street officers 
anxiously to promote the prosecutions against the 
city constables, and to endeavour to lessen Mr. 
Holdsworth in the estimation of his constituents, 
by causing him to associate with the vilest de- 
predators and the scum. of society. 

But Mr. Holdsworth was possessed of too much 

discrimination, to be long the dupe of their 

' paltry artifices ; having soon penetrated their 
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. * At the Bank of England ; but itiBacircuimtancenorthy 
of observation, that the Bow Street officers have never detected 
one offenderthere, during the many years they have been t/on- 
■tautly employed. 

' t The fbllowing resolutions were passed— 
GhXy, Mayob. 
AtaCourt of Aldermen held on Tuesday the I&th dayof 
January, 1799, and in the 39tli ytarof tlie reigaof King George 
the thirds of Great Britain, &c, 
V Resolved, That all offences committed within the tity of 
I jindon against the public peace, by persons resident or ap- 
prehenijed therein, are cognizable onlff bif the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of this City, in iheir capacity of juSlitet. Aed 
that this court will consider the future interference, on such 
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Shprtly sifter ImoQived the first visit from th« 
m^rsh^Is, Mr:. Holdts worth disicovered the du- 
plicity of the Bow Stjieet oflScers, who Isiarning 
tbgf he 5evej[)al times called: at my house, attri- 
buttsd the tfeajtm^nt. they- experienced entirely 
tO: mej and conceiyedi that iny suggestions 
eaweed th^itr being driven from the city: they 
thereforer thi*eatei>ed me: with vengeance; and in 
addition to the before-mentioned menaces, which 
thpy- u«ed piersonaUy tQ mie» they, circukt&d a 
repQrt- among all the thieves upon the town that 
I.wa^. informing agftin^t: them, or in their lan- 
guage nosingi them: to the mersh^s» But for this 
report, there w^ not the slightest foundation; 
I.i^yer-gayje, nor was solicited to give, informa- 
tjofli against any one. For how wa^ it possible 



occasions, of the magistrates of any other place^ as an infringe 
ment of the privileges of the cify, and highly indecorous. 
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COMBE, Mayor. 

A^:a,.CQurt of Aldermen , held on, Tuesdl^y the 22d of >ApnL 
ISQOjt an.4 in the. 40tb y^r . of tke reign of. King George the 
Third,, of Greal; Britain, &c. 

Resolved unanimously. That tfie thanks of this court be 
given to the Right -Hon. the Lord Mayor, for having commu- 
nicated a letter written by his Lordship to Sir William Adding^ - 
tqn^ Mchol^ Bond, an4 Richard Ford, EsqrS' complmning of 
the magistrates of Biow Street having improperly interfered, 
with the magisterial duties of the city magistrates.; and also 
the answers returned by Mn Ford and Mr. Bond, the former of" 
which is perfectly satisfactory j while this court deem Sir Wil- 
liRQi.. A4di]>gtoi]J9 siteoce on* the subject disrespeetfaLto the 
cl|i^ magi^stiraU^ 4nd this courl^v 
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I could, when I never associated with offenders 
or used the houses they frequented ? Indeed Mr. 
Holds worth was perfectly satisfied of this fact, 
or he would never have condescended to treat 
me with friendship or attention. I merely fur- 
nished him with some hints for the prevention of 
offences, and suppressing the nurseries of vice, con- 
sidering these to be real and lasting benefitis to 
society. 

But to return to my narrative, — while I was 
peaceably passing my time in the bosom of my 
family at Lewisham, the most dreadful conspi- 
racy was formed to harrass, and if possible de- 
stroy me. The first open attack which I received 
was in the Strand. Having some trifling busi-* 
ness to transact in London, I came from Rush 
Green, and when in town, called upon my wife's 
sister, who requested me to accompany her to 
some place -where she was going ; I complied, 
and as we were passing Exeter Change, she ex- 
pressed a wish to spe the Panorama. As we 
were coming away after viewing the picture, a 
man accosted me, saying, he was a Bow Street 
officer, and that he must take me into custody. 
I asked him what reason he had for his conduct, 
and under what authority he acted ; the man 
civilly answered, " Sir, it's my orders to toke 
you to Bow Street, wherever I see you.** I 
replied, if that was the case, he ought not to 
be blamed for obeying his orders ; and we pro- 
ceeded to the office. Upon our arrival, Mr. 
Graham, who was the sitting magistrate, inquired 
what charge there was against me, and upon the 
officer repeating what he- had before told me» 






Mr. Graham ordered me to be instantly dis- 
chai^ed. I could not refrain ftom remonstrating 
against the treatment I had experienced, and the 
injustice of the genera! orders which the officer 
stated he had received ; but I was told there was 
no reason for complaint, and that the officer had 
done his duty. After being thus exposed, I 
left the office amidst the tittering laugh and in- 
sulting gestures of several of the officers and their 
adherents.* 

Another method resorted to by the officers to 
annoy and torment me, was to introdiice my 
name as a subject of conversation at every public 
house, on the road between London and Rush 
Green, where, by vilifying me in the most 
shameful manner, and by fabricating anecdotes 
respecting ■ me, which they related as facts 
coming within their own knowledge, they en- 
deavoured to render me an object of suspicion 
to my neighbours. But they were deceived in 
their expectations : for my general demeanor, and 
the rectitude of my conduct were such as to 
gain me the esteem and respect of all to whon^ 
I was known. 

. As Mr. Canner, the City Deputy Marshal, was 
extremely active in bringing forward the firstcharge 
of forgery agaiiist me, it will be necessary that 
I should enter into some explanation as to the 



* The officer vss a perfect stranger to me, and could not 
therefore have any personal motive for troubling me. It was 
to his superiors 1 was indebted. I mean those who are called 
the Chosen Brethren, And as they declared against txie, the 
Buhordinate officers were compelled to follow their leaden. 
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manner in. whick he was deceived b;^ mteregted 
and evil advisers^ and how he was induced to 
act the part he did. 

WKetfthe city marshals determined toareform 
tbeir police, a very laudable emulatiob actuated 
them, and they vied with each other in devisinj^ 
and putting in practice such measures as were 
most likely to accomplish their abject ; but Mr. 
Canner resorted to a mode of. obtaining informa* 
tion which was truly ridiculous, such as asso- 
ciating with females connected with known 
characters. This class, of people, so far from 
furnishing him with any particulars likely to 
xaise him in the estimation of the public, wer^ 
oontinuaily misleading him : his evenings, and I 
aught say nights, were spent in a well-known 
iimise tn Silver Street, Fleet Street; and his 
aftQst intimate friends were astonished at ti^ 
change in his conduct. They could not but 
reg^ret, that a man, who had hitherto been atten- 
tive to liis^ moral and religious duties, should 
ftiecome tlie companion of abandoned pfo^fligatcsi, 
figkA participate in their nocturnal orgies. He 
unfortunately had not sufficient discc^rnment to 
discov^ the artifices they practised upon him, 
9Bd there is reason to fear, that, by pursuing the 
i&sreesses into which they seduced and ensnared 
him, he hastened his end. 

The Bow Street officers, upon being discarded 
by Mr. Holdsworth, directed their attention to 
Mr. Canner ; and as the emulation I have spoken 
of excited a jealousy in the latter against his 
colleague, they found* very little difficulty in 
irritating him against me, by representing that 



was merely making the marshal subservient to 
my own purposes. They impressed him with a 
belief that I was giving informations against his 
Hew friends, while these were also told the same 
Story. The failure of the city prosecutions was 
also attributed to me, and the discomfiture 
the witnesses experienced in the cross exami- 
nation by the defendant's, counsel, it was said, 
could not have arisen but for the private his- 
tory, which I must have furnished, of their 
former lives. Enemies were by these means 
raised up against me on every side, and I soon 
feit the dreadful effects of their united resent- 
ment. 

For several months previous to my being taken 
into custody, I was apprized that some conspiracy 
was forming, and about to be carried into effect, 
against me, as will appear by the following ex- 
tract of a letter sent to me at Hush Groen. 
" Sorry I am to communicate any thing to you, 
likeiy to disturb your peace a moment ; I should 
consider myself guilty of ingratitude, was I 
Hot to acquaint you, there is at this moment a 
phalanx determined to pursue you even to de- 
struction ; the principal is W. C. who says, he 
will not allow you any longer to deceive me. 
He perceives I am wholly wrapt up rn your 
opinions, and- he is determined to tear the veil 
from before my sight ; in order to effect this, he 
has engaged in his purposes tHe following able . 
and political personages, Messrs. Burdett, Dai- 
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field and Company, who are all determined to 
dispose of you in some manner or the other. 
Know then, all of them are busy to bring for- 
ward an affair of £700 taken from the person of 
a man by two ladies." This letter was dated in 
December, 1801 ; but though the conspirators 
had frequent meetings and consultations with 
each other, and exercised all their ingenuity to 
hunt after evidence, and find people wicked 
enough to say any thing they wished, it was not 
till the month of June following, they imagined 
their plot sufficiently ripe for execution, at least 
it was not till then, that active hostilities com^ 
menced by taking me into custody. ' 

I will now relate, as concisely and accurately 
as I can, all the particulars that have come to 
m,y knowledge respecting the forgery with which 
I was first accused, and the circumstances that 
occasioned my apprehension. 

Mr. Spears, a gentleman of respectability, while 
in a state of intoxication, had his pocket picked, 
by some women of the town, in the neighbour- 
hood of Fleet Street, of his pocket book, con- 
taining, among other papers and property, a bill 
of exchange for ^500. The bills being of little 
or no use to the women, a man of their ac- 
quaintance was employed to dispose of them, 
who gave them some trifle, as the sum for which 
he had sold them. A few days after the theft^ 
the bill for £500 was discounted at the house of 
Lawson and Co. at Richmond in Yorkshire^ 
by u person who signed 'his name, " J. Warren."" 
This J.. Warren was a perfect stranger to the 
:feaakers, but he had the address to get into th.e 
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company of a Mr. Chadwick, a timber merchant, 
at Richmond, and, by pretending he had a fall 
of timber to dispose of, and alluring him with 
the prospect of a beneficial bargain, induced 
Mr. Chadwick to pay hini every possible atten- 
tion, and on enquiring who was his banker, and 
stating that he wanted to get a bill cashed, Mr. 
Chadwick very readily undertook to introduce 
him. This was exactly what Mr. Warren wished; 
the banker's, clerk, supposing him to be ac- 
quainted with Chadwick, added to his having 
the appearance and maimers of a gentleman, 
cashed the bill without hesitation/ 

When the bill became due, the banking-house, 
upon whom it was drawn in London, refused 
. payment, on the ground that Sir J. Lawson's 
house had not used necessary caution in dis- 
counting it ; and an action was brought by the' 
latter to recover the amount. 

In the moqth of July 1801, the cause came on 
for trial, before Lord Kenyon and a special Jury, 
and a verdict was given in favor of the plaintiffs* 
The question being of importance to the mer- 
cantile world, and a considerable degree of in- 
terest excited in the public, the particulars of 
the trial were reported in all the newspapers of 
the day. Owning to this publicity, it came to 
the knowledge of the women who committed 
the theft, that the whole amount Had been ob- 
tained for the £600 bill, and feeliqg themselves 
much dissatisfied with the insignificant trifle they 
had received, they sought out the man to whom 
they had giv^n it, and insisted on having mpre 
money. He persisted, however, in declaring he 
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had sold it for no more than he had given them ; 
and they then desired to know to whom it had 
been sold. Upon this he mentiqned my name ; 
but what was his motive for telling this falsehood, 
I am at a loss to conjecture, unless, in his anxiety 
to rid himself of their importunities, he ima- 
gined they would not dare to trouble me on the 
subject, knowing I had nothing to do with cri- 
minal pursuits, and thinking that; I was protected 
by the attention of the chief marshal : if these» 
however, were his ideas, be was much deceived. 
The women, on being told I was the purchaser, 
came to my sister's house, related the story ; j^nd 
at the same time threatened what they would 
dp, unless I paid them something handsome* 
My sister informed them that the whole was 
false, and that I was not in London at the time 
they described the sal^ to have taken place ; hown 
ever, she appointed them to come at a future 
^ay, desired tji^m to bring with them the pejfson 
from whom they had received their information, 
and undertook that I should meet them. She 
then wrote to me what had transpired, and on 
the day appointed I came to her house, wher^ 
tl;ie women attended, but did not bring the mai> 
with them. ^ They repeated their former story 
and threats, to which I listfened with no sra^U 
degree of pati^n^e and surprise ; but after tt^ey 
had fiiiistied, I %oXd them plainly, that they had 
been imposed upon, that I kuew nothing pf what 
they were talking about, and that if they (fared 
trouble, me with their thxeats^ and unjust ' clai^3>s, 
I would cei;tainly charge a constable with them, 
andseujd thenji t;o the Compter. Thus, aftey 



«ausnea mere w^s no lounaation lor tne cnarge 
they were fabricating, expostulated with -Mr. 
Capner, endeavoured to convince him of the 
injustice he was doing me, and, in order to afford 
me an opportunity of ju^stifying myself, prevailed 
oii him to give me a personal interview. 

Theday having been fixed^ I attended at the 
marshal's office ; but Mr. Canner, far from being 
disposed to hear any thing I had to say, accused 
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me, with great warmth, of having made the 
chief marshal commit himself; said that I had, 
ever since our acquaintance, imposed on him, 
and led him to believe things that never existed. 
At length, after insinuating that Mr. Holdsworth 
was easily misled, and that he himself had too 
much sagacity to be duped by any one, he re- 
lated the particulars before mentioned, as to nay 
purchasing the bills, and which he said he had 
obtained from his new friends, who were persons 
on whom he could place the utmost reliance, and 
who would not dare to impose a lie on him. As 
this accusation was delivered in a violent and 
impetuous manner, I could scarcely restrain my 
indignation ; but I cautioned him not too hastily 
to form his opinion ; and reminded him that his 
conduct towards me was-.ungentlemanly and illi- 
beral ; that I had met him at his own request to 
give him any explanation he might require, ^nd 
should be happy to convince him of his mistake : 
but as it appeared he was determined to perse- 
vere in his opinion, it was useless to argue with 
one so unjustly prejudiced against me : I lamented 
that he wa^ so much my enemy, but observed 
that it wa^ of no consequence, as I had nothing 
to hide, nor any thing to fear ; that I considered 
myself perfectly at ease, and that some time or 
other he would be s^orry for the manner in which 
he had treated me ; that as to the alleged offence, 
I courted enquiry, and was ready immediately 
to go before the Lord Mayor. 

Whether the determined manner in y^hich I 
spoke displeased him, or from what motive I 
cannot say, but he threatened to knock me 
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dowiij and I believe would actually have struck 
me, had not the chief marshal interfered, and 
observed that he was going too far. *^ For my- 
self/' said the marshal, '* I do not believe the 
story you have been told ; for I know the whole 
of your informants to be bad and dangerous cha-^ 
racters ; Mr. MackcouU has offered to go before 
the Lord Mayor, which is the only ' way he can 
justify himself; if you think proper so to do, his 
lordship is now in the magisterial chair, and we 
will go before him.'* Besides he thought himself 
as capable of discriminating between truth and 
falsehood as Mr. Canner, and declared, that so 
far from being dissatisfied with my conduct, he 
gave rne every credit ; that he hoped all this 
prejudice and ill nature would be done away^ 
and that he should see us on better terms, as he 
was convinced the whol^ story arose from the 
malice 'and spleen of a party Mr. Canner ap- 
peared too fond of ; but that he hoped he would 
not much longer be imposed upon. Mr. Canner^ 
however, refused to hear any thing that was 
urged by me or Mr. Holdsworth, and having 
declined going before the Lord M^yor, we 
parted, and I returned home to Rush Green. 

Soon after this, a report was propagated by my 
enemies, that I had not only purchased the bills 
but had actually negociated them in a fictitious 
name, and thereby been guilty of forgery; and 
this coming to the ears of a gentleman of exten- 
sive knowledge and penetration, filling a high 
legal situation in the City of London, he com- 
municated on the subject with Mr. Holdsworth^ 
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from whose representation he condescended to 
grant me an interview. When I waited on thi» 
gentleman, he told me he was informed 1 bad 
been guilty of forgery, that the circumstance!? 
he had heard, if true, were rery suspicious, and 
that it wals highly necessary I should explain 
them ; but added, if the report was untrue, and 
1 could give a satisfactory explanation, it cer- 
tainly was cruel in the extreme to raise up and 
promulgate such a report, and the authors de- 
served the severest reprehension. I endeavoured, 
as well as my humbie abilities would permit, to 
tnake him acquaijited with the whole of the facts 
within my knowledge, and to convince him there 
was no foundation for the calumny which bad 
been so industriously circulated against me; and 
in this, I trust, I was successful* 

I now clearly perceived the mischievous and 
diabolical ingenuity that was at work against me ; 
every day messages and letters came informing 
me of the precautions I ought to take. The chief 
marshal wrote to describe his fears for my sdfety, 
declaring it was not in his power to protect me 
against so alarming and dangerous a confederacy, 

U and lamented that he had ever known. me; con- 
sidering the acquaintance between us as the 
cause of my being placed in so unpleasant a situ- 
ation. My wife and family were in continual 
apprehension for my safety ; and I was reduced 
to the lowest ebb of wretchedness from the perpe- 
tual anxiety I suffered. 

When the plan of attack was nearly arrartged> 

. a meeting was appointed, and some ef the Bow 
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S'treel; officers were called-in as auxiliarres, wBo 
soon pointed out the necessary steps to be taken 
te get me into custody. 

On the 6th of June, 1809, William Anthony 
and ■ ' ' Pearkes, formerly a serjeant in thfe 

Middlesex militia, then recently hiade an officer 
of Bow street, came to my house at Rush Greeti, 
.^aid they had a warrant against me for forgery, 
and that I must go with them to Bow Strjeef . 
They searched my house, but took nothing ^way, 
.except some trifling articles of. plate, which were 
afterwards restored. 

A, tliS w« Sunday. I .as detained «,at ai a 
^public house in Bow Street, and afterwards at a 
watch-house, till next morning, when I was taken 
before Sir Richard Ford, for examination. 

One of the women was also brought into the 
office, having been apprehended for the purpose 
of confronting me; and it was stated, that she 
was the person who implicated me as having pos- 
sess i on of the stolen bills. The womah declared, 
iiowev€ir> that she had never had any trailsactioh 
with me in her life. She adiiiitted, indeed, meet- 
ing Mr» Canner aiid others in Silver Street, and 
said she had been persuaded to join them in 
vilifying and injuring me ; that she had! been 
induced to do so from some representations which 
were made, that I was giving information against 
lier friends, and endeavouring to destroy them. 
Sh« was going on to describe what had passed, 
Jbut was desired to hold her tongue, and she was 
infiftantly discharged. 

, Mr. Spears attended the examination, and swore 
that Ijie had been informed and believed,- that I 
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WA the petsoii who had negotiated one of the 
bills, of which he was robbed, at Richmond in 
Yorkshire ; that he had written to that place, 
lespecting the transaction ; that he expected an 
answer in a few days; and that some person 
would come up to .London, who he believed 
would identify me. . Upon this deposition I was 
ordered to he detained till such answer or person 
should arrive. 

. I have no doubt Mr. Spears was induced to 
make this affidavit by the representations of Mt. 

Canner and the officers ; but I cannot consider 

« 

him justifiable in swearing to his belief, without 
having something more to found his judgment on, 
than the mere assertion of strangers. This plainly 
shows, however, what an injured man can be 
persuaded to do, by the insinuation of the in« 
terested and malignant. 

On th6 day appointed for the re-examination,^ 
I was brought to the office in irons, and kept in 
the yard some time, during which two of the^ 
officers held a conversation with me ; but of so 
light and incoherent a nature, that I suspected 
they had some design, and that some purpose 
"was to be answered before I was to be introduced 
for examination. On looking round, I disco- 
vered Anthony and Pearkes in conversation with 
a country-looking tradesman, and could distinctly 
hear the words, " that is him :" they stood near 
the door, but on perceiving my eye directed 
toward them, disappeared, and in a few minutes 
after I was called in for examination before Sir 
Richard Ford. Judge what were my feelings 
and iny astonishment, whjett this couittry trades** 
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man whom I had seen with Anthony and Pearkes^ 
(and who was the Mr! Chadwick before-men^ 
tioned as having introduced Mr» Warren to the 
bankers,) swear positively I was the man who 
was with him at Richmond, on the 90th of 
April, J 801; and whom he had ^hown to the 
banking-house of Sir John Lawson and Co. t 
also that the bill of exchange for rf500, then 
produced, was the identical bill he had seen in 
my possession. Not a muscle of his face "was 
distorted. He- gave his evidence in the most 
cbol and decided manner, and the only alteration 
I could perceive, was when I requested him to 
look at me attentively, to converse with me, and 
be assured I was the man, before he was so 
positive. He then appeared somewhat confused r 
whether this was apparent to others I know not, 
but I was in a harsh manner desired to hold my 
tongue, otherwise the examination should be 
taken without my being present^ as the witness 
should not be interrupted. 

Mr. Humphreys; an attorney of Bernard's Inn, 
employed to attend the examination on my be- 
half, being apprized of the conspiracy that was? 
formed against me, and, as I conceive, satisfied 
pf my innocence, assured Sir Richard Ford tha^ 
Mr. Chadwick was mistaken; as he had every 
reason to telieve that I was not out of London 
at the time of the tranistction. Sir Richard Ford 
then said,^ that I must remain in custody until 
th0 clerk :wb6 discounted the bill should arrive, 
wfeen if he confirmed Mr. Chadwick in swearing 
ta mj identity, he should Be under the neceissity 
ofjcommitting me for trial. 
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I had now reason to be thankful for somerad^ 
vice I had received a considerable time befbrfe 'this 
occurrence. A friend of mine, knowing thc^ 
enn^ity I had excited in the! officers, advised me, 
a& a security against any trick* they might at* 
tempt, to keep a regular diary of my transactions 
and manner of passing my time ; so that, upon 
reference to it, I could at any time tell how I 
had.been occupied, and with whom I had been 
in company on any given day. ' I saw the pro- 
priety of this suggestion, and adopted it^ To 
this it is owing that I am at this moment in ex^ 
istence ; for it would otherwise have been almost 
impossible for me to have traced back my recol- 
lection for the many months elapsed, so as to 
have proved where I was at the time I was ac* 
cus€d of committing the offence. Upon refer- 
ring to my diary I pen^eived, that on the 20th of 
April, when I was said to be at Richmond in 
Yorkshire, I had entered into an agreement with 
Mr. Field, an attorney, of Clifford's Inn, for 
purchasing the lease of two houses, in one of 
which I then lived. 

, A frigid of mine had witnessed the signing the, 
agreement,, and lent me sixty pounds to enable 
, me to pay the purchase • money, part of which 
was in a check upon a banker, at whose house 
I presented the check and received the amount. 
On the day previous, «^iz. the 1 9th, I was re* 
quested by Mr. Holddworth to go to Lord Mans-» 
field's house, relative to a deserter from th# 
Middlesex militia, commanded by his lordship. 
I did so ; and was directed by his lordship tdt 
communicate a message to his orderly serjeant t 






J accordiii^ly went to the scrjeiant^s hotilse ; btit 
not finding him at home, I wrote a note, and 
left it with his wife, stating the busipess I had; 
called upoa ; and it is a remarkable coincidence^ 
tfiai this orderly serjeant was no . otiier than Mr. 
Pearkes^ one of tJie officers who apprehended me. 
There were many ottier persons, with whom I 
was in company qn the very day, and that pre- 
ceding and following it, but I have only thought 
it nece;8sary to mention those transactions . lind 
fircuriistances, which appear to m^ the most 
proniinent and conclusive. 

' jpuriog the time I was at the office, I observed 
Mr Canner in conversation with the officersi 
find when I was brought into the public house 
after the examination, he opened the door of 
the room where 1 was sittipg, and sneeringly 
^sked me how J did ; ^)ut without waitibg for a 
reply, he withdrew, alid violently shut the door. 
The day having at length arrived for the -final 
examination, I was brought before Sir Richard 
Ford, when a gentleman of this name of Priest- 
man, chief clerk at the house of Sir John Lawr 
, son and. Co, at Richmond in Y^rksliire, attended* 
He related the particulars of his cashing the bill, 
and of the person presenting it being introduced 
by Chadwick as Mr. Warren, and indorsing the 
bill in. the name of J. Warren. He. was asked it 
he should know the person again? He said, he 
should. He was then desired to look round, and 
i^ee if the man was present. : I was at this time 
placed at the bar of the office .with an iron round 
my leg; (no delicacy was obseryed towards me,)* 
l^-e aju?weredj No; he did not see any onr.^h^ 
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knew. Upon this I was pointed out, and he wa« 
asked what he thought of me, and if I was not 
the man : when he without hesitation declared, 
I was not ; nor was there sufficient similitude, 
in his opinion, to induce any one, who had seen 
Mr. Warren for a moment, to mistake me for 
him* On being told what his neighbour Mr. 
Chadwick had sworn, he said he was sorry to 
hear it ; for he certainly had made a great mis- 
take. The magistrate then asked Mr. Priestman 
if he would undertake to swear I was not the 
mail; he replied, he would most positively. 

PearkeB was reminded of the circumstance of 
my calling on him and leaving the letter at his 
house, and questioned respecting it ; but he said he 
did not remember the occurrence, as such a length 
of time had elapsed. I cannot help thinking that 
a man of his shrewdness would not easily have 
forgotten such a circumstance; that, had the 
letter I left made against me, he would have 
contrived to produce it, and that the person I 
left it with would have identified me* But some 
of these officers of justice have a very convenient 
memory, and do not recollect any thing unless 
they choose, or in othet words if it is not agree- 
able to their interest. 

There were, if necessary, at least twenty per- 
sons to prove my being in London at the time 
when the transaction took place at Richmond, 
a distance of tw6 hundred and thirty-three miles, 
some of whom were very respectable, and came 
. forward unsolicited. I received from one gentle- 
man in particular a letter, now in my possession, 
)|i which, after speaking of the diabolical con£e>^ 
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deracy with horror and detestation, he iise« 
these words, *' So i^atisfied am I of your inno- 
*' cence, and of your being in London on. the 
** day you are said to have been at Richmond^ 
*' that I will most assuredly come forward, and 
*' prove jto the satisfaction of any court of" jus- 
" tice, you was in my company, and that the 
*** man, who has dared to swear to the contrary, 
*' is a perjured villain." 

Sir Richard Ford was satisfied on hearing one 
evidence only, viz. the gentletnan who had 
witnessed the agreement, which was produced, 
and who had lent me the if 60, as I have before 
mentioned, and I was to the no small mortifica^ 
tion and disappointment of my -enemies, dis- 
charged. 

Ctadwick was dpubtless told that the womeii 
had sold the bills to pie ; that the officers always 
act in the most careful manner, and never appre* 
hend any one without being perfectly certain 
he is the offender; that respecting me they had 
information upon which they could rely ; that 
I might be somewhat altered, but that never* 
theless, they were sure X was the nlan. With 
such observations as these, his mind was pre*-^ 
judiced before he saw ijie; and from my bear-, 
ing 9otne resemblance to Mr. Warren^ he thought 
perhaps he might venture rather i^pon their judg-^ 
ment than his own, to swear to me; but this is 
no justification. He should, without listening^* 
to the representations of others, have acted from 
his own unbiassed opinion; and if he had ao 
done, I have every reason to believe I should 
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fiot have experienced the inconvenience T 
did.* The egregious mistake made by Mr. 
Chadwick, and which had placed me in such a 
perilous situation, was attributed by the magis- 
trate to the fallibility of human nature ; but I 
confess that the witnesses conduct appeared to' 
me at best extremely suspicious. While he was 
duped by Mr. Warren, he was weak enough to 
boast of his acquaintance with him; no dcubt, 
from his believing Warren to be the respectable 
person he represented himself. When, however, 
the Forgery was discovered, application was made 
to Chadwick to give somfe account of his friend, 
and he then denied all knowledge of hini. This 
excited the sarcastic observations of his neigh- 
bours, and his former good character alone pro- 
tected him from an open imputation of being 
cbncerned in the ueferious transaction. Whe- 
ther he was induced to swear to me merely to get 
rid of the suspicions so entertained against him, 
trhether he really supposed I was the person, or 
whether he was misled by the representations of 
others to swear to me upon speculation, must 
rest with his own conscience to determine. If I 
could bring, my mind to believe, that he had no 



* .It perhaps occurred to my persecutors, that as Chadwick 
was a weak man, and had been imposed upon by Warren, that 
lie could be the more readily moulded to their purpose. They 
l3ierefore preferred having him brought to London to see me in 
the first place, instead of Mr. Priestman, who had cashed the 
l>ill, supposing that if Chadwick identified me, it would influx 
ence Mr. Priestmax^^fterwards^Q 4o the sanies 
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bad tnotive, and that it was merely an error of 
judgment, I would most readily forgive him for 
the many pangs and anxieties 1 suffered ; but, 
with the utmost charity, I cannot avoid consi- 
dering him extremely culpable in giving his evi- 
dence so incautiously, where the life of a fellow 
creature was at stake : for had Mr. Priestman 
been a weak man, had he not possessed firmness 
enough to judge and act for himself, he might 
have fallen into the opinion of his neighbour, and 
I perhaps have been inevitably sacrificed. 

Of all the persons who joined in this conspi- 
racy, none are at this time to be found who might 
develope the business. Soine are dead, others 
transported. One or two, ^ before death, felt 
compunction for the injustice they had done me, 
and acknowledged that I was an ill-used man, 
particularly him who told the women I had 
bought the bills. Even had Mr. Canner lived but 
a short time longer, he would have discovered 
the impositions that had been practised upon 
him, and have endeavoured to make me repara- 
tion for the injury I had suffered. Mr. ford the 
magistrate is also dead,* and indeed I know of no 
one who could satisfactorily demonstrate my 
innocence except . Mr. Humphreys, my then at- 
torney. 

I was not disposed to suffer the authors of this 
diabolical attempt on my life to escape with im- 
punity; and had it in contemplation to indict 
them for a conspiracy. However, upon consul- 
tation with my friends, they advised me to de- 
<rHne it, urging, that as my enemies wer^ so 
<5ompletely foiled on this occasion, they woui^ 
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never venture any future attack ; that I could 
gain no more if I prosecuted tbem, but should 
thereby perhaps reader them desperate ; and that 
I had therefore better let the business rest. To 
their advice I yielded. 

In order to secure me from future molestation, 
and that it might always be known how I was 
engaged, my friends recommended me to enter 
into the public line of business at some greater 
distance from town, promising their assistance 
and support. I accordingly took the George 
Inn, at Hayes, in Kent, Here I passed for two 
years the most peaceable time of my life. The 
profits were just sutficient to support my family, 
and by my industry, and, I trust, obliging be- 
haviour, I gained the good will and custom of 
the neighbourhood. Among the gentlemen's 
families I had the honour to serve, was that of his 
. Majesty's present Attorney General. From this 
circumstance I felt a con6dence that no one 
would dare oppress or injure me in his vicinity; 
and, notwithstanding the insinuations and calum- 
nies that were propagated respecting me, I was 
allowed to attend his house until the last day 
of my remaining at Hayes. 

While I was thus situated, some daring bur- 
glaries were committed at Black heath : and in- 
formation having been sent to the office at Bow 
Street, the officers were furjiished with a specious 
pretence to come round the county, and into my 
neighbourhood, as if to discover the offenders. 
They went to several persons living near me, and 
inquired who kept the Inn (pretending a total 
ignorance upon the subject — ) how many horses 
7 
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and damages were kept there-r-whether the land- 
lord was out late at nights — what sort of persons 
resorted to the house, together with many other 
inquiries, calculated to leave very unfavourable 
and suspicious impressions on the minds of the 
villagers as to the host of the George ; and when 
my name was mentioned, a significant wink and 
gestures were given by one to the other, which 
confirmed the impressions first insinuated. This 
conduct answered their purpose ; for the story 
soon spread with every exaggeration and embel- 
lishment, and no doubt at length reached the, 
ears of the acting magistrates of the district. 
For in September following, on applying for the 
renewal of my licence, I w^s informed by them, 
it would not be granted. I in vain inquired the 
reason ; the only answer I could get was, ',' Sir, 
we don't chuseto grant you any." Astonished 
at this treatment, and conscious that no just 
cause existed to warrant such harsh usage and. 
injury to my property, I immediately requested 
a vestry to be convened in my parish. I attended 
the meeting, mentioned what occurred. regarding 
my licence, and asked if any one had a complaint 
to make, either as to my conduct or the ma- 
nagement of the house ; whether they had ob- 
served any thing the least indecorous or improper, 
and whether I had given offence to any person 
in the neighbourhood. 

The parish officers and all present declared 
they had no complaiht whatever to make ; on the 
contrary, they were perfectly saiisfied with my 
conduct ; that they were sorry to hear my licence 
was stopped ; and offered their services in any 
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way I could poiat out to get it restored. The 
ClergymaH, who lived within two or three doors 
of me, also said, he had no complaint to make, 
that he certainly should wait on a neighbouring 
magistrate, to know the reason why my licence 
was stopped, and Would render me any service 
in his power: at the same time he gave me to 
understand, that something had been said not at 
all to my advantage ; but as it was not in an 
open and candid manner, he considered it un<« 
deserving much attention. Perceiving my feel- 
ings were wounded, this reverend gentleman 
ivith that delicacy, tenderness, and humanity so 
peculiar to himself, would not enter intathe 
particulars of what he had beard, but he kept 
his word by ijiterceding on my behalf; and 
through his kind and favourable representation 
my licence was renewed. 

Being thus disgraced in the eyes of my neigh- 
bours, and the good reputation I had so long 
^nd so assiduously endeavoured to obtaih, in 
some measure blasted by the dark insinuations of 
my enemies, I could not, without experiencing 
great mortification, remain at Hayes, and there- 
fore, as early as possible, I found a person to 
take the house off my hands. 

It was asserted, among other things, that I 
intended to defi:aud every one with whom I 
could get in debt : and hence, although I had 
hitherto maintained a good reputation with my 
neighbours, some of those to whom 1 owed 
money, learning I was about to quit, grew 
adxious to be paid. Somewhat indignant at 
tbisi when I received the amount of the 
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appraisement for my house, fixtures, &c. I re- 
solved to convince my creditors th^ I • had an 
opportunity of goin^ away unmolested, if I 
pleased; and that their 'apprehensions were un- 
founded. I therefore , quitted the village for an 
hour or two, then returned and paid every shil- 
ling I owed, leaving myself almost pennyless. 

During the time 1 lived at Lewisham and at 
Hayes, I defy the strictest moralist to call my 
conduct in question ; every one was treated by 
me with civility and good manners ; I did no 
wrong or injury to any person whatever, nor can 
my most vindictive enemies accuse me of having 
deviated from the path of truth and rectitude, 
indeed a stronger proof of my good conduct can- 
not be adduced, than the marks of friendship 
and attachment I still experience when visiting 
that neighbourhood. 

Thus driven by my persecutors from gaining f. 
livelihood in the country, and having a large 
family dependent upon me for support, I took^ 
several houses in the city ; one for my own occu- 
pation, the others to let ready furnished or other- 
wise, the emoluments from these afforded me 
ample means of support, and left me neither the 
necessity or the inclination to resort to dishonest \ 
or criminal pursuits. 

It was determined, however, that I should not 
long enjoy repose from persecution ; and I am 
now to describe as systematic and disgraceful an 
attempt to take' away the life of an individual, as 
was perhaps ever witnessed in this or any other 
country, by rendering the law itself an instru- 
ment of satiating the most malignant resentment. 
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Nor w^ill my expressions be deented too iseverc 
when the facts are detailed. Far be it from m^ 
to excite an unjust indignation against my perse- 
cutors, by loading them with unfounded oppro- 
brium, or ascribing to them motives by which 
they were not really actuated. But considering 
the injuries I have sustained, the dreadful anxiety 
I have experienced, and the extreme jeopardy 
in which my life has been placed, it might not 
perhaps be extraordinary, if their intended victim 
should appear to speak of the authors of his 
wrongs with some degree of warmth ; but how- 
ever this may be, it is rather my object to shew 
the wretched state to which men are reduced, if 
once accused, once obnoxious to the officers of 
justice, than* to retaliate a feeble paper resent- 
ment on those who can scarcely feel the wound. 
In the afternoon of Friday, the' 3d of April, 
1807, Adkins and Anthony, two Bow Street 
officers, came to my house. Adkins entered 
first, and asked if Mr. Mackcoull v^as at home. 
Hearing the enquiry, I went to the kitchen 
door and met him. He asked if I did not knt)w 
him ; I answered, no, I did hot. He said his 
name was Adkins, and that he belonged to Bow 
Street office : at this instant Anthony came in, 
and, in a rude manner, said he came to take me 
to the office, and to search my house. I begged 
to see their warrant or authority for such pro- 
ceedings. Anthony said he had JVfr. Read the 
magistrate's order for what he was doing; I 
observed that I could not patiently submit to 
such an outrage on my person and property, with- 
out their shewing me by what authority they 
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acted, as I was conscious that no part of my 
conduct' coiild be called in question, or justify 
them in treatii^g me in so shameful a manner; 
and that, well knowing the corporation of the 
city of London was extremely adverse to strange 
officers acting in their jurisdiction without a 
warrant, or a city officer being present, I. would 
certainly alarm the neighbourhood, if they per- 
sisted in treating me and my family with any 
violence ; but in order to convince them of the 
respect I considered due to the magistrates, if 
they would shew me Mr. Read's order, and in- 
form me of the charge, they should then be at 
liberty to act as they thought proper. To this 
remonstrance Anthony made the following reply, 
at the same instant seizing me by the collar, and 
forcing me violently, into the parlour: "Damn 
your eyes, you bloody thief, I am not going to 
stand your humbug stuff; I will/mA:* you and 
your crib^ too : and how will you help your- 
self ? There wants no warrant to take a thief/' 
I called out Murder ! upon which they forced 
me on a sofa, held me by the throat, and thrust 
their hands into my pockets. My wife, who 
was in the adjoining house, came to my assist- 
ance, and inquired what was the reason they 
used me thus, and called upon them for God's 
sake not to ill treat me. Without any cere- 
mony Adkins struck her on the breast, and 
knocked her down. Recollecting that resist- 
ance on my part might cause a riot, and afford 
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these men a pretence for further ill-using rae and 
ray family, and this under the pretence of being 
obstructed in what they were pleased to term 
their duty, I submitted to let them siearch me 
and my house, and do whatever they thought pro- 
per, observing,' that I would most assuredly call 
them hereafter to a strict account. Meanwhile 
I desired my servants to watch them particularly 
during the search, and notice their conduct. 
Thus they proceeded to search me, but took 
nothing from my person, except my pocket book 
with its contents. After ransacking the house, 
and doing whatever they pleased, they took me 
away, and proceeded toward Bow Street ; but on 
passing the Mansion-house, I insisted upon 
stopping and leaving word, that I was taken 
into custody by them. To this they consented, 
though not withaut considerable reluctance, and 
bestowing on me some ill words. On entering 
the Mansion-house, I observed Mr. Holdsworth 
going into his office, and informed him what 
had happened. He asked if they had a war- 
rant, and whether any city officer was with 
them? To which Anthony answered as he had 
before to me. ** That they had Mr. Read's order 
and they had done it/* To which the marshal 
replied, *' So it appeared ; but where was Mr. 
Read^s order ? for they certainly knew it was 
contrary to the wish ^ of the corporation of the 
City of London, to take s^uch steps without 
their authority : and as the Lord Mayor had but 
just left the justice room, they could easily have 
obtained his sanction to do whatever was requi- 
site to further the purposes of. justice: but that. 
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by acting as they had done, they had shewn the 
most marked disrespectboth to the Lord Mayor and 
the officers under him; and that it would have 
been but decent to have asked the interference 
of the Lord Mayor, as they must have passed the 
Mansion-house, on their way to where the priso- 
ner lived/* To this remonstrance, delivered in a 
CQol and gentlemanly manner, Anthony replied 
sarcastically, " We have not the order about us, 
but we have done it ;** at the same time looking 
at him contemptuously. The mai;shal provoked 
at such indecent . behavour,. declared he .had a 
great mind to send them and their prisoner to the 
Compter, and certainly would have done so, had 
I not interfered, and requested the marshal not to 
let m6 be the cause of any dispute between the 
magistrates of^the city of London and the magis- 
trates of Bow Street; at the same time, solicitinsr 
him to be so kind as mark the notes and papers 
contained in my pocket book. He asked Antho- 
ny and Adkins for them, who, after some hesita- 
tion, gave him the book for that purpose, Mr. 
Holdsworth, after putting his private mark on 
the papers, returned them the book. He agaih 
observed it Was my own fault if I went out of the 
city, until I had been before a city magistrate ; 
but,beingconsciodsof my innocence, I waved the 
interposition of the marshal, and gave him this an- 
swer: ^' Sir,, I feel myself very much obliged to 
you, for your goodness towards me, but, as I 
have nothing to fear, it is of no consequence be- 
fore whom I go to be examined. I know well, 
that I am in the hands of men who are seeking a 
pretence to destroy me ; for they have inhumanly 
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and publicly avowed their murderous intention ; 
tut God is good ! God is just ! I am not afraid." 
We then quitted the marshal's office, and Ad- 
kins having left us, Anthony and myself went on 
toward Cheapside, where we got into a coach, and 
I was no sooner seated, than Anthony began to 
attack me with a torrent of the most virulent 
abuse. From theperturbationof my mind, I can- 
not state the whole; but the following is a part. 
" Well, damn your eyes, I have nailed you now, 
I believe. I wish I could have catched the mar- 
shal putting me in the Compter." I told bim, I 
wished to avoid altercation, and that the magis- 
trates would soon decide >vho was right, and who 
was wrong. He answered " Yes, I am damned 
if they won't soon decide that." I told him, it 
■was very strange,- he should treat me in the man- 
ner he did ; and on.my reminding him, that I had 
heard of his repeated declarations, that he would 
.never leave me : he said, " Well, what of it ? 
don't you see then I am As good ias my word ?" 
I answered, " I saw it but too clearly ; that for 
years I had experienced the persecuting spirit that 
existed among the officers of Bow Street, and that 
I must, however reluctantly, throw myself on the 
public for protection." He continued his abuse 
for some time/ but, as I considered it useless to 
speak or answer him, leat he should mis-interpret 
my words,'! remained silent. Ttiis he construed 
into sulkiness, and became more violent than ever, 
insomuch that I was fearful be would strike me. 
He declared, thatjiothingshortof my death should 
■appease him, and of that he was now certain, for 
3 
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Tsliould as surely be twisted*^ as God made him. 
Irritated and provoked to a degree of desperation, 
I. thus addressed him : " I fear God has nothing 
to do with you, thou cool-blooded villain, who, 
without any provocation can thus ill-treat and 
abuse me. Do your duty -as an officer of justice : 
do it like a man, and not like a murderer." By 
this time, having nearly arrived at Bow Street, I 
asked where he meant to take me, and if he wpuld 
let me go to Carpmeal's (a public-house a few, 
doors from the office) until the magistrates came. 
He said " he would be damned if he would show 
me any favor : he would lock me up in the strong 
room*!" at the Brown Bear :" which he accordingly 
did ; observing, he had done his duty, and if I 
did not like it, he would do more. 

Soon after this, my wife arriving, I sent her to 
Mr. Humphreys the attorney, to desire him to 
come to me immediately. It was nearly six o'clock 
in the evening^ before Mr. Humphreys appeared. 
I informed how I had been treated, and implor- 
red him to defend me to his utmost ; observing, 
that let the. charge be what it might, if it was of a 
criminal nature, I was innocent; and that no man 
upon earth could more carefully avoid even afford- 
ing a suspicion of his doing wrong. As a proof 
my declaration was sincere I said, that, if he 
should discover any thing that even left a doubt 



* Hanged. 

t A dismal filthy place, which has more the appearance of 
a dungeon for couricted felons, than for persons who are under 
lestraint merely until the charge against them is investigated. 



Knew I was not in tne habit ot doing wrong; 
that he would go over to the office, learn the 
charge, and then let me know further about it." 
In a short time he returned ; but what was my 
surprise and astonishment, when he informed me, 
he was concerned for the prosecution, that when 
the offence Was committed, hfi had prepared the 
information and therefore could not defend me. • 
He, however, desired me to make my mind easy, 
as every thing on his part should be conducted 
fairly and honorably ; adding that Sir William 
Parsons was the sitting magistrate, and that I 
should very soon be examined,* 

I w,tia shortly after taken to the office, when 
Sir William Parsons toid me, I was appre- 
hended for a felony and foi^ery : and directed an 
information, which had been taken, to be read 



* Tbe conduct of Mr, Humphreys struck tne at the time as 
Tfiiy unaccountable ; \tad he been emplojed to proMcule, 
why waft he uot at the ofBce with the Proseoiitora i why had he 
not been directing their, proceedings previous to my appreben- 
iion? for doubtlcBS they had been acting under legal advice; and 
^ow happened it that at mi/ iiutattce atone he was brought to 
B6w Streetf These circumstMCeswere to me inexplicable. Bjit 
the reader should know he was at this time considered the 
ablest solicitor in the crown law, a great favourite witii the Bow 
Street Magistrates.; and it was therefore a great object wKh my 
pp^Ctttois to obtain his assistance, 



ever. It stated that a paper parcel had been stolen 
from the Edinburgh mail coach, containingbills of 
exchange and local and othernotes to theainount of 
^-IdOQ; and Adit ins the officer deposed, that he had , 
reason to believe I had forged endorsements on 
some of the bills, and negotiated them ; and it was 
stated, that the witnesses to prove the identity of 
the person, were at a considerable distance in the 
country, but that they would come to London 
when apprized of my apprehension. I was then 
committed to New Pcison until, the; following 
Wednesday, the 8th of April. 

On Sunday, the 5th of April, Adkins and An- 
thony, not content with the violence with which 
they had already treated me, again entered and 
searched my house, without any warrant or city 
officer attendingj and behaved toward my wife "and 
sister In the most rude and impudent manner; 
amusing themselves with reading over my private 
papers, ahimaking their insolent remarks. They 
were upon this occasion also requested to pro- 
duce their warrant, and the answer given by An- 
thony was, " Damn your eyes, we will come 
when we like. Do you think we shall ask such 
a bitch as you ? Now, ma'am, you see we took 
the liberty of taking your hus,bajid without a war-_ 
rant, and we now come. again, ma'am, and search 
your house without a warrant-; and we will come 
again and again, if we like it, and how can yoii 
help yourself ?" My wife said, they need not 
abuse and ill-treat her, nor was there any neces- 
sity to use foul language ; she had given them no 
oSenceor provQcatipn, anditwas unmanly thus to 
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treat her. This remonstrance appeared to have Tts 
effect on Adkins, whodesired Anthony todesist, as 
he did not like to see a woman in tears. At length, 
after turning every thing over in the house, and 
searching it minutely, for nearly two hours, they 
inquired if I did not keep a diary, and where it 
was ? My wife would not give them any answer ; 
, and notwithstanding they had their hands on the 
place where it was deposited, it escaped their no- 
tice. This I shall always consider a very fortunate 
circumstance, and that Providence here protected 
me : for, h^d that book fallen into their hands, 
they might, by destroying or keeping it fropi me, 
have deprived mie of all means of defence ; because 
from accustoming myself to enter, in this book, 
the places where I pass my time, and the persons 
I pass it with, I do not retain those circumstances 
so much in my recollection as others do, and 
should not therefore have been able to remember 
how 1 wais occupied on the days when the offen- 
ces were committed, with which I was to be ac- 
cused, . _ 

My wife immediately after brought me the dia- 
ry: and, to prevent its being taken away, it was 
deposited with a friend. The officers, Tiowever, 
took away three books, which had been written 
by me some years, and which it was never inten- 
ded should be published. They contained bio- 
graphical sketches of the lives of several charac- 
ters upon the town, and, as their vices and means 
of obtaining a livelihood were exposed and repro- 
bated, it furnished Anthony with an opportunity 
t)f irritating some of those persons against me^ 
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iinti of convincing them, as he said, of the friend^ 
ship he had toward them, and how much they 
ought to despise me. A number of them were 
therefore invited to a noted house resorted to by 
depredators, and those parts, which appeared 
ftiost obnoxious to them, Virere selected and read, 
doubtless to induce them to become coadjutors 
in the mischief that was preparing against me« 
And to irritate them, they were told that all the 
paragraphs then lately inserted in the public prints 
describing known characters in cant phrases, and 
urging the exertions of the police were oiy pro- 
ductions. 

I wish Mr. Anthony had condescended to read 
the books throughout ; but this would not have^ 
answered his purpose : and although I much 
doubt whether he was not callous to all sense 
. t)f shame, I do not believe, he could have perform- 
ed this task without evident confusion ; for I had 
not merely confined myself to relating anecdotes, 
but observed on the mischiefs arising from the con- 
federacy too generally formed between thief and 
Ihtef'taker: the former associating with his accom- 
plices, joining in their depredations, or worming 
from others their secrets, and then, to curry favor 
with the police officer, and under promise of be- 
ing protected, furnishing information to bring his 
companions to the scaffold ; whereas, if proper 
regulations were adopted, and due vigilance ob- 
served, offences might be preveuted. I also point- 
ed out such methods as occurred to me, to assist 
this desirable purpose, and the absurdity of believ- 
ing that police officers could prevent the law b^r 
ing put into execution. I particularly urged the 
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necessity of su^pl^ss^ing houseis kept for ho other 
purpose but harbouring characters known to live 
only by depredation. 1 described these houses as 
the very hot-beds of vice, in which youths are per- 
mitted to assemble with old practitioners in vil- 
lainy, and when sufficiently initiated, sent out to 
rob and pillage tlie public, addirtg that I consi- 
dered them as receptacles for nourishing and rear- 
ing young men to mischief, for no other purpose 
than that of after wards destroying them ; I endea- 
voured to show, that the only persons deriving 
benefit ifromsuch houses were the police officers, 
whOjinmany instances, were greater pests of socie^ 
ty than the thieves they are employed to look after ; 
that the unfortunate victims who frequent these 
houses fall in succession, each in turn being sacrifi- 
ced to the interest or caprice of these pretended offi- 
cers of justice. And I lamented that young men 
should not see the fatal error of continuing their 
dishonest pursuits, being evidently attended with 
so many and certain disadvantages ; that they 
are detested and treated with every mark of 
contempt by all mankind ; scoffed at, and ridicu^ 
led for their credulity by the very officers who 
pretend to be their friends ; that, if themselves 
do not harrass them, they point them out to their 
colleagues ; and I observed that no tempory lux- 
ury or pleasure, obtained by common plunder, 
could compensate for the distress and anguish of 
mind infallibly entailed upon the plunderer : as 
anxiety and misery are his constant attendants, 
and disease and destruction must ultimately be 
his portion. 
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During the interval between tny first and se* 
cond examination^ I was recommended to employ 
Mr. H^rmer, s^s ijiy solicitor ; and, having read a 
paipphlet written by him, vindicating two unfor* 
tunate men*, who had then recently suflfered, 
I very readily engaged hiw to defend me. 

While I continued in the New Prison, the 
^ gaoler very humanely suflfered me to be without 
an iron ; but on the 8th of April, a Bow Street 
officer who iCame to tajce joae up for examination, 
insisted on my being ironed, and then handcuffed 
to another prisoner, taking care I should pay the 
coach-hirefpr both. On my arrival at the office, 
Mr. Harmer attended, with Mr. Alley a^ my 
counsel, and I was informed Sir William Parsons 
had directed the examination to be conducted 
with caution and fairness ; and said that as the 
charge was of a very serioD$ nature, and as every 
thing depended on identity, he would take ail 
p6ssible care, that no prejudice or undue influ* 
ence whatever should be used ; that he would 
order all the witnesses to be placed in a room up 
stairs ; that tjie fetter should bevtaken off; that 
I should be among the auditors in the office, that 
if any of the witnesses knew me, they might se- 
lect me out fairly and decidedly ; obsterving that 
if a witness knows a man, he can pick him out of 
% thovsand when fairly placed, and if he cannot 
do so, hii^ evidence of identity would not be worth 
consideration. Sir Wiliiam likewise gave orders, 



* HoUowi^ and Haggerty, who wejre convicted and executed 
«^ the mur4erer0 vf' Mr. Steele. 
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that none of Ihe witnesses should go to the win- 
dow to see me brought over. Agreeably to this 
arrangement, I was placed with about six or eight 
other persons in the same part of the office, and 
the witnesses above stairs were called down, and 
desired by Sir William to see if they could recog- 
nize any one. I was in the front row, and after 
the witnesses had looked very carefully for several 
minutes, Sir William Parsons asked them if they 
saw any one in the office whom they knew ; which 
question was repeated twice or thrice: but one 
and all declared the offender was not present. 
Sir 'William Parsons then saidj in justice to the 
accused, it should be stated that nothing appeared 
at present to connect him with the offence ; and 
I was ordered with the persons in the office to 
retire. 

It was suggested to the magistrate by thcsB 
concerned for the prosecution, that there were 
still other persons on their way to town, that 
would probably know me ; and as they were daily 
expected, it was requested that I might be de- 
tained till their arrival ; Sir Williani Parsons ac- 
cordingly directed, that I should be brought be- 
fore him again on the Monday following: and 
said, that if nothing then appeared against me, I 
should be discharged. 

The laudable and praise-worthy anxiety which 
'Sir William Parsons evinced, to do equal justice 
to the accused and the accusers^ and to prevent 
the possibility of an undue prejudice operating 
against me, the officers attempted to frustrate by 
taking an opportunity, previous to the witnesses 
, coming into the office, to describe me ; and by 
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telling them that the person in custody, and whom 
they were brought to look at, was bald upon the 
fore part of his head*. The witnesses were there- 
fore prepared to pay particular attention to any 
one who might answer such a description ; buta§ 
it happened, there were two or three others who 
were also bald, among the few auditors with 
whom I was placed; so that the witnesses could 
not venture to make a selection, ^therefore, for 
themome^t, I avoided this snare of my enemies. 
Mr. Harmer learnt at this examination, that 
the'forgeries now attributed to me were committed 
in the name of Warren ; and as I had acquaint- 
ed him with the particular of the former charge 
against me, of uttering a bill in that name at 
Richmond in Yorkshire, he advised me not to 
make myself uneasy ; for he had no doubt, when 
the magistrate knew ^^w satisfactorily I had de- 
monstrated my innocence upon that occasion, tie 
would dismiss the i>resent accusation, as it ap- 
peared that they had unquestionably been com- 
mitted by the same person. Indeed Mr. Ken- 
sington told Mr. Harmer, that riot only the name 
but the hand- writing on the present bUls exactly 
corresponded with the indorsement of the bill ne- 
gotiated at Richmond. 

I have mentioned that a future examination 
was appointed for Monday the 13th of April ; but 



♦ This fact h^ been since told me by one of the witnesses, 
who besides says that great pains were taken to traduce me^ 
And ta impress him and the others with a per^iuasion that I was 
" jthe man who committed the forgeries. 
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to my BO small surprize, and without recfeiving 
any previous ' intimation, I was taken .to Bow 
Street on Saturday the 11th. Here I wa$ liot, as 
before, kept at the public house Until the exami- 
nation should commence, but taken into the yard 
belonging to the office with an iron upon my leg ; 
^nd afler I had been there some time, 6ne of the 
officers came and sarcastically saidj *' Damn your 
"' eyes, take l)im over the way, and knock the 
" iron off. You know he must not be brought 
" into the office with irons*" I saw through the 
artifice of this pretended fairness, and observed, 
that as all the persons in the office must have seen 
me, it was now of no consequence whether the 
fetter was taken off or not. They, however, took 
me to the Brown Bear, and having knocked off the 
iron, I was hurried over to the 6ffice for 6Xamina- 

• 

tion; and I confess that my surprize was greatly in- 
creased, when I perceived that, instead of Sir Wil- 
liam Parsons presiding, he was not present, and 
that two other magistrates, Mr. Read atid Mr. 
Graham, were upon the bench. The reason fof ' 
taking me up on Saturday, and examining tne be- 
fore fresh magistrates, was at that time to me an 
enigma ; but it required no gteat ingenuity to 
solve it, when the facts I shall hereafter detail ar^ 
known*. / • 

* The reader should be apprized that ^lie . magistrates have 
their set days of attendance, and that it is unusual for one to in-« 
terferewith what is considered, the business of another: there^ 
fore tbe magistrate who origitially commences the investigation 
of a t9iB^y continue such investigation until the accused is 
committecl for trial or discharged ; and if the evidence is in-n 
' complete, the ex^cmioation is adjourued, till the same magi9r<% 
tx^te ^ittends^ 
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I was placed as before among a few auditors, 
and I observed a gentleman, who afterwards turn- 
ed out to be William Baynton, looking with the 
most inquiring eye at every one present ; but, 
though 1 was foremost, and the nearest to him, 
he looked most anxiously in every corner of the 
room, as if to see some other person. After hav- 
ing scrutinized every one for a considerable time, 
the patience of the magistrates appeared exhaust^ 
ed, and Mr. Read asking if he saw any one he could 
speak to, he answered, pointing to me, " this it 
*' most like the ruan of any one in the company'* I 
was then ordered to the bar where criminals »e 
, placed, the jnagistrates observing that they saw 
no reason why any particular delicacy should be 
shewn to me more than others, and they then be- 
gan to interrogate Baynton. But of all the exa- 
minations that were ever witnessed, isurelj none 
could equal this ; never, I think, did magistrates 
take so decided apart against the accused, as did 
Mr. Read and Mr. Graham against me. For 1 
verily believe, had Baynton been left to give hi^ 
own account, he would no more have ventured 
to fix on nte, even as to his belief, that on either 
of their worships. But m proportion as he 
appeared reluctant, they were importuning, and 
the utmost ingenuity was exerted to reconcile it 
to his conscience to identify me. The magistrates 
(able and discriminating as I acknowledge they 
are,) must have been imposed Mpon by gross 
misrepresentations to believe that I was cett^in^ 
ly guilty of the offence ; and, in their zeal fbf 
public justice, and their apprehensions leSft I 
jsbould escape detection for want of evid^iWe,- 
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must have been induced to act in the manner de- 
scribed. The following, as well as I can recollect, 
is what pased. Baynton being asked whether he 
thought I was the man, answered he should not 
like to swear to me. Why did he say I was most 
like the itian of any one present ? He replied, 
*' because I was nearly bald on the forepart of the 
head, and so was the man with whom he had the 
transaction in the country. If Baynton was cor- 
rect, I was certainly the most like the offender of 
any one placed for him to look at,as there was this 
day no one except myself, in the least bald. Bayn- 
ton, however, did not for some time appear to have 
the least idea of accusing me, but merely endea- 
voured to describe what sort ©f man the offender, 
was ; and it is to be recollected, that previous to 
his coming into the office, he had learnt that the 
man he was btought to look at was bald. He was 
then reminded that he had said I bore a resem- 
blance to the person, and told, that he must have 
a belief either one way or the other ; that he was 
not asked to swear positively, but merely as to his 
belief. These and similar observations were fre- 
<Juently repeated to him, and 'he as frequently an- 
swered, that he should not wish to swear that he 
believed mc to be the man. However, he was 
still further urged upon the subject, and told, that 
as he admitted I was like the offender, he could 
not swear I was not the person, and that it could 
not be conceived, why he should feel any difficul- 
ty in swearing to his belief. He hesitated for 
some minutes, and was desired to turn away, and 
say what impressipn was left on his mind ; and he 
then used these expressions ; " / thinks I believe^ 
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" he is the man" The clerk was then directed tc 
take down his examination ; and while it Was* 
preparing he again expressed his repugnance to - 
swear to me, and said that, if I was the person, 
the difference in my dress made a considerable al- 
teration in me, and that the man had on a blue 
coat. I immediately offered to put on a blue 
coat, if they would procure one, or make any other 
alteration in my dress which they might suggest ; 
but this was declined ; and ultimately Mr, Bayn- 
ton, as it appeared to me, rather than submit to 
further importunity, consented to say, he believed 
I had discounted one of the forged bills with him 
on the 19th of March at Congleton in Cheshire- 

I was now remanded back to New Prison, and 
ordered to be brought up on the Monday, Bui 
previous to my leaving Bow Street,^ I was ironecj 
and hand-cuffed to a poor unfortunate wretch 
swarming with vermin. 

The reason assigned for taking me up so hastily, 
and before the time regularly appointed for my . 
' examination, was, that Mr. Baynton had parti- 
cular business which required him to return di- 
rectly into the country. But my understanding 
was'not so shallow as to credit this. Being how- 
- ever ignorant at that time of any other Inotive or 
object which the prosecutor had in view, I con- 
• ceived they had taken umbrage at the candid 
manner in which Sir William Parsons behaved, 
and had therefore practised some manoeiivre to 
prevent his again presiding. I could not, for a 
moment, believe, that a man would come a con- , 
siderable distance upon such an occasion, and ex* 
pect to return immediately ; especially as he was 
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ojily in the situation o? a clerk, and his pre- 
sence therefore might the more readily be dis* 
pensed with. Hie must, as' it seemed to me,liave 
^ ipade his arrangfements to stay two or three . 
days at least in London ; ^nd as he arrived on the 
Saturday, surely he could have suffered no great 
inconvenience in remaining till the Monday^ • 
when I should in the regular course have bepn 
l)rought to the office. But in order most fully 
to demonstrate that it was a mere pretext, it need 
only be mentioned that Mr. Baynton continued in 
London until my last examination, which was 
nearly three weeks afterwards. 

Finding that the offence With which I was ac- 
cused by Baynton was committed on the 19th of 
March, I referred to tny diary, and perceived that 
I was not only at home on that day, but (oi seve- 
rsfl days before and after. On the 18th in particu- 
lar Mr. and Mrs. Grimaldi and my wife's sister 
dined and spent the evening with me at my own 
house. I had also had transactions with several 
persons, which shall be hereafter related, an4 
from the nature of which, it will be seen, that the 
parties could not be 'mistaken as to the dates. 1 
meationed these particulars to Mr. Harmer, who 
advised me to request those who could prove my 
being then in London to attend the magistrates, 
and convince them of my innocence. He under- 
took himself to wait upon Mr. and Mrs. Grimaldi,. 
both of whom, as he informs me, perfectly recol- 
lected the day they dined with me, before he ac- 
quainted them with his reason for making the in- 
quiry, and kindly promised to come forwar(J ^ncji 
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prove the fSict^ if necessary* Several others whft 
bad seen me in London during that week, like, 
wise stated their readiness to come forward, if 
re^ljaired^ 

On Monday the ISth of April, 1 Was again 
brought before Messrs. Read and Graham, when to 
my inexpressible astonishment, three other per- 
sons, Robert CSoper, James Bell, and Thomas 
Sqiedley, who had discounted or cashed others of 
the stolen bills, came forward to give evidence. 
it is true, they spoke with considerable diffidence, 
even as to their belief that I was the man with 
whom they had transactions ; yet their evidence, 
slight as it was, had the effect of strengthening the 
suspicions against me. But mil it be credited, that 
Cooper, Belt, and Smedley, were all present at the 
previom examination before Sir W. Parsons, that ihey 
were all looking at me for ten minutes or more, and 
were several Jimes vibtivctly'^ askedbt/ the magis^ 
irate, whether they knew any one in the ojffice / which 
all denied. Will it be credited, I say, that men, 
who had been so circumstanced, should afterwards 
make up their mindsf, two of them to swear, that 
they believed I was the man who negotiated with 
them the forged bills, and the third to state, I was 
like the man, though be would not take upon 
himself to swear he believed I was. 

At the time these witnesses gave their deposit 
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* The reader will hereafter find that Mr. Kensington swore 
on mjr. trial that the witnesses were not distinctly asked by Sir 
WiUiadi Piaursons to point out the. man if he w^s in the of&cg4 

j: These were the expressions of the witnesses on my triaL 
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tions, Ihad not the slightest suspicion they were 
present at the former examination before Sir Wil- 
liam Parsons, nor wap either myself or my soli- 
citor at all apprized of that circumstance, until 
I was on my trial, when it accidentally came out 
on the cross-examination of Mr. Kensington. 
.The reason for changing the magistrate then be- 
came obvious. The prosecutof must have been 
convinced, from the specimen which Sir William 
Parsons had already given of his disposition to 
administer justice fairly and liberally, that be 
would not have received their depositions, or have 
permitted them to swear to my identity when they 
could not select me from half a dozen persons. 

Mr. Alley assured the ipagistrates o^ my iiino- 
cence, and informed themhecouJd produce many 
witKiesses to prove, that I was in London during 
the whole of the week, in which the bills were 
negotiated, mentioning ampng others the names of 
Mr. and Mrs\ Grimaldi ; and the magistrates at his 
request appointed the next day to hear my wit- 
nesses. - . 

I cannot omit here stating another instance of 
the unfeeling brutality of Anthony. Whife I 
was at the bar, and my mind in the utmost pertur- 
bation, indeed almost in a state of distraction/ iat 
hearing myself accused with offences affecting my 
life, of which I knew myself innocent; Anthony 
Ij^ept queering at me, and with a smile of malig- 
nant satisfaction continued insulting me in thfe 
most indecent and unfeeling manner: at one time 
looking with exultation at the fetter upon my leg, 
at another mimicking my demeanor. At length 
Mr. Harmer ctserved and looked at him with in- 
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digftation ; this had the effect of making him alter 
his conduct publicly, but he ^rithdrew to a part 
of the office where he could not bq observed by 
the magistrates, my counsel, or solicitor, and 
there repeated his insulting gestures. 

At the time I was returning to prison, on this 
occasion I was hand-cuffed to a diseased woman, 
who was committed, I believe, for vagrancy ; ancl 
several of the officers stood by while the hand-cuffs 
were fixing, and entertained themselves with im- 
pudent and obscene remarks, which produced loud 
peals of laughter. I ought, however, injustice 
to the gaoler Who accompanied me to and from 
prison, and who was an inferior officer, to observe, 
that he a^^ways unlocked the band-cuffs as soon as 
he got out of Bow Street, and apologized for his 
-conduct toward me ; saying.that, if it were known 
he treated me with civility, he mighCprbbably 
lose his situation. ^ 

As I am now in possession of copies of the de- 
positions given by the witnesses for the prosecu-* 
tion, I think, it will be necessary that I should 
state them, previous to my detailing the evidence 
adduced on my behalf before the magistrate, as 
the reader will thereby see, whether I did not, 
f Aen, satisfactorily shew that there was no founda- 
tion for the charges exhibited against me. The 
following are the depositions. 

"Robert Collinson, clerk to Messrs. Ti^ylde, 
"Brettell, and Bolger, of So^Mwe//, Nottingham- 
** shire. Bankers, deposed that on the 11th of 
*' March last,he made up a parcel, containing bills 
" and notes to the amount of upwards of four 
• ** t(ioasand pounds, wbich^he directed to Messrs. 
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*' Kensington, Styan, arid Adams, No. 90, Lom- 
" bard Street, London ; and delivered it on the 
** evening of that day at the post office at South* 
*' well, to be forwarded by the mail coach to Lon- 
<^ don : and t^at the bills of exchange then produ* 
^^ ced, (which are those mentioned in the other 
" commitments,) were part of the coatents of the 
^* said parcel." 

^^ Thomas Bolger, confirmed Collinsob as to 
^^ the parcel being packed, &c. and said, he under-' 
*^ stood, and believed, it was delivered tp the 
** Edinburgh mail coach, bX Newark^ to be forwards 
♦' ed to London on the 12th of March/* 

"Edward Kensington, Banker, of Lombard 
" Street, London, puoved that the parcel^ never ar^ 
*^ rived, and that, in case it had been conveyed 
♦^ safely, it ought to have beea delivered on th^ I3th 
^* of March/' 

" Robert Cooper, clerk to Meek and Co. of 
*> Burton upon Trent ^ stated on the 17th of March 
** last he discounted the bill then produced for one 
**hundred and fifty pounds, for qb person who wm 
*' very like the prisoner^ but that he could not iinder-r 
^' take to say he believed him to be the man ; that 
^* the said man wrote the nacae J, Warren, Upon the 

♦* back of the said bill." 

" James Bell^ of Uttoxeter, Banker, stated 
** that the bill then produced for the sum of one 
** hundred and ninety pounds fourteen shillings 
" ivas brought to his bank on the 18th of March 
*'last, to be discounted by a person whom he betiev-!^ 
*^ edtobe the prisoner ^ and who wrote the naine of 
^* J, Warren ^n the back of the said bill/* 

•^ T7ii'Li4M Bayi^ton, clerk to Johnson ^P^ 
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Co. o( Conghton in Cheshire, Bankere, deposed 
** that on the \9th of March last ,9, person came to , 
"the said bank, and asked the witness to dis- 
*^ count him a bill for the sum of one hundred and 
** four pounds six shillings and one penny, which 
** the witness did, and asked the person to write 
**his name on the back of it, when he wrote J. 
^^ Warren ; that he belmved the prisoner, J. Mack* 
*' couU^ to be the person who uttered the said bill/* 
"Thomas Smedley, clerk to Askwright^ 
" Toplis and Co. Bankers at Wirksworth, Derby- 
^* shire^ deposed that on the 20th of March last, a 
*^ person whom he believed to be the prisonei\ cam^ 
*' to their banking-house and produced the bill of 
^'exchange then shewn him for the sum of four 
^^hundred and twenty-seven pounds ten shillings, 
*' and asked the witness to discount it for him^ 
^^ which he did/' 

It will be seen by these depositions, that the ' 
parcel was stolen between the ISth and 1 3th of 
March^ That one bill of exchansre w^aa dis-i 
counted at Burton upon Trent, 123 miles frt)ni 
London, on the 17th of March ; another at Utt 
toxeter, 139 miles from London, on the 18th of 
Marcja; a third at Congleton in Cheshire, 140, on 
the 19th of March ; and a fourth at Wirksworth ii^ 
Derbyshire, I60 miles, on the SOth of March* .Aa 
the same name Was used upon all these occasions, 
and the description of the person and hand^writing 
exa<;tly corresponded, it is evident that these ofr^ 
fences were committed by the same man ; therefore, 
toestablish my innocence, it was only necessary to 
ihow that I was in* London on any one of those 
days ; but fortunately fqrmej I was ^ble to prove 
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modt. unequivocally, by thg testimony of witnes* 
scs whose veracity could not be doubted, that I 
was in London on every one of them. 

On Tuesday the I4th of April, I was again 
brought up, agreeably to the appointment of Mr. 
Read and Mr. Graham, in order that the evidence 
I had to offer might be examined ; but as I could 
notj on so short notice, collect all my witnesses 
together,, some few who attended were then exa-. 
mined, and I was told, that any others I had to 
produce would be heard at my next examination, 
whipb was appointed for the 23d, The following 
Bre the persons who attended on those days on my 
.behalf, and who underwent a most severe alid 
strict c^oss^xamination, during which equal pains 
were*taken to intimidate and confuse them, as 
had been used t6 assist the witnesses against me. 

Mrs. Garden, wh* then lived servant with 
md, proved that I never slept oiit of town during 
the whple of the month of March, but on the 1 3th: 
that I went from home on the morning of that day 
in*company with Mr* Bolognai* and returned in 
the afternoon of the 14th. That on the 18th of 
March, Mr., Mrs. Grimaldi, and Mrs. Harroway 
dined with me, and that she dressed the dinner. 

Elizabeth Liquorish, sister to the last wit- 
ness, proved that she drank tea with her sister on 
Monday the l6th of March ; that they afterwards 
went to the play together, and that she slept at 
my house that night ; that she saw me befbije she 
went to the play, and after they returned, and du- 
ring the whole of the next day, (the 17th,) when 
she remained, and helped her sister, who was 
washing. 
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^ARAk BuRRiDGE, anothef of my servants, 
proved the same facts, and that she waited.oa us 
atf dinner on the 18th of March. ,. 

Mr>* Prime, a- respectable brewer of Wal- 
lingham, '^^in the county of Surry, proved 
my paying him a biil Tor ale on the'lSth of March^ 
and- that he gave me a receipt for it at the time*, 
f^ Mr. William Hopkins, of Wardour Street, 
Soho, shoe-maker, proved his calling on me on the 
morning of the 17th of March, and his receiving 
an order for some articles which he delivered to me 
personally on the morning of the 18th^ and produ-- 
cjod his book in which the entries appeared. 

Susannah Clpncy, who lived servant with, 
me previous to'the 18th of March, pi^ved that on 
that day she saw me in London, and that I then 
dismissed her from my service. 

Elizabeth Rhodes proved, that on the 18th 
of March I engaged her to come into my service; 
and to confirm her evidence, her husband^ttend- 
ed with a pocket-book, in which he had made si 
memorandum of the^ay. 

Mr. Grim A LDi deposed, that himself, his wife, 
and Mrs. Harroway, dined with me at my faouise 
on the 18th of March. 

Mrs. Harroavay, proved the same fact, 

Mrs. Stewartson, who keeps a fruiterer's sl^op 
in Spread Eagle Court, Threadneedle Street, prov- 
ed that on the ISth of March I personally gave 



* This receipt was in my pocket book, then in the possession 
of the officers, having been taken from me when I was appr«^ 
bended. , 
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her an or(ter for vegetables and fruit, amf pro4|i<^- 
ed her book, wherein the order was entered, to 
prove that she was correct as to the date. 

Mrs. EtizA George, the lady who-Jiasfor 
years conducted the business of Mr. Birch, the 
confectioner in Cornhill, deposed that on the 18th 
of March she received an ordejr from me in person, 
lor some pastry, and produeed the book, in which 
the order appeared, in her own hand-writing. 

Mrs. AiKiNSON, who. keeps livery stables in 
Coleman Street, proved my giving her an order 
for a post-chaise, on the nioraing of the 21$t of 
March, to go to Wickham the next day, and pror 
duced the book in which the order was entered. 

Thl4!> ladyvwas so terrified at th& harsh mann^ 
in which she was cross-examined, that she could 
scarcely articulate her answers, and at length 
burst into a flood of tears. Yet at this time the 
prosecutors well knew, she was stating nothing but 
the trtfth : for having learnt that an Sunday the 
29d, I went to visit a niece I had brought up from 
her infancy, and who was ma*ied to an honest 
industrious young man at Wickhapai, they hired a 
<;haise of Mrs Atkinson, desired to have the same 
boy who had driven me, orcjered him to go to the 
same place, and upon their arrival at my niece's 
residence, minutely searched it ; but found no- 
thing to justify their suspicions. 

Thomas Fieldin^g, a post-boy in the servic^g 
of the last witness, proved that on the morning of 
the 22d of March, he^ drove me, my wife, and 
sister, to Wickham, and brought us back on the 
evening of the same day. 
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~Mr. Benjamin Bi«Hoi*, attorney at law, at- 
tended to prove, if necessary, that he saw and con- 
versed with me in London on the 20th of March, 
l^ut be was not examined. 

It could also have been proved that I was in 
London on the 18th of March, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Myers who keep a fish-monger's shop in Saint 
Michael's Alley, Corqhill ; on the morning of 
that day I ordered some fish, and at the same time 
paid Mrs. Myers a small bill I owed, a^ memoran- 
dum of which payment she entered in her book. 
She had shown my solicitor this book in which 
the date was entered, stated that she could safely 
swear to the circumstance, and expressed her rea- 
diness to do so. But notwithstanding many ur- 
gent entreaties by my solicitor and by several of my 
friends to her husband, he would not permit her 
to come forward, although he had promised my so- 
licitor and the city marshal,thatshe should. When 
the time of her attendance however arrived, he 
revoked his promise, alleging, as an excuse, that 
she was pregnant and it might alarm her, besides 
which, it might occasion him ill will among his 
custcnners.* Thus was I deprived of this additi- 
onal proof of my innocence. The prosecutors 
were told of the circumstance, and might easily 
have satisfied themselves of its truth. Indeed 



* I h^ve reason to believe some secret influence was used with 
this unchuritable Jew ; for so far froiti his wife appearing agitated 
or alarmed she expressed her Wish* to attend with the book and 
prove the correctness of the entry, and very humanely endea- 
voured to persuade her busban4 to permit her to accompany 
cny solicitor ; but he was obdurate, and no intreaties cotdd in- 
duce him to alter his determination. 
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many other particulars were mentioned to coii<» 
vince them of my innocence : but they appeared 
determined to shut their minds against convictioiif 
and resolutely beiit upon my destruction « 

My enemies did not confine themselves to 
open and avowed acts of hostility to effect their 
malignant purpose, but resorted to the most dis* 
graceJFul underhand proceedings . Endeavours were 
made to deter my witnesses from comiiig forward : 
they were told it was entirely optional with 
themselves whether they attended the magistrates 
or not • that if they did attend, they must ac^ 
knowledge a connection with me, which would 
inevitably entail disgrace upon them ; and that 
they could easily avoid this by declining to ap-^ 
pear. A young man named Miller, then an un- 
der-clerk at Bow Street office, and son to the 
police offiOer^ went personally to Mr. Grimaldi^ 
to persuade him not to come to the office, in-* 
sinuating that he had no object in interfering 
but a regard for Mr^^ Grimaldi, and the interest 
he felt for his reputation. Mr. Grimaldi was 
not, however, to be intixn^idated from asserting 
that which he knew to be truths when the life of 
a fellow creature was at stake ; and, contrary to 
this stripling^s expectations and wis^bes, readily 
attended before the magistrates and gave evidence 
of the facts 1 have before stated. This yoling 
man Miller will hereafter appear more actively 
and dangerously employed against me, the 'par-* 
ticLilars of which will be in due time rdatpd*. 
. The evidence, which I had produced, appeared 
to convince every unprejudiced individual who 
hearSf it, of my innocence : indeed it made such an 
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impression even upon the magistrates, that tht^ 
agreed ,to hberate me on my own recognizance i& 
five hundred pounds, and four sureties in two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds each, which was not termed 
excessive. This, howeverj I agreed to procure, and 
notice was accordingly served on Mr. Humphreys. 
rOn the 27th of April I was again brolight up, 
as I supposed, to be -bailed ; instead of which 
three more persons were produced to look at me. 
Two of them said they knew nothing of me ; the 
jTiird, a Mr, Chamberlain, who keeps the White 
Hart Inn, in Uttoxeter, deposed as follows : 
*' That two persons, one of whom he believed to 
"be the prisoner, John Mackcoull, came to his 
" house in a post-chaise about seven o'clock in the 
"evening of the ]5thof March last ; the chaise 
*' they came in was a Burton chaise; they ordered a 
" chaise as soon as they came into Litchfield, which 
" appeared strange to informant, as the direct road 
"Trom Burton to Litchfield is much neorer than 
" going by Uttoxeter, which informant thoughtwa* 
'' nineteen miles round. The man whom inform- 
." ant believed to be the prisoner, asked informant 
1' the way to the post office, which informant told 
" him, and he went out and soon returned ; and 
'.' thea they countermanded the chaise, and staid 
*' all night, and set off about eleven o'clock in 
" the forenoon on the 18th, ^d went to Stone. 
." They said they wisljed to go to Newcastle from 
*' Uttoxeter, because it was the nearest way to 
*' Congleton, which they had inquired of infor- 
*' mant's ostler ; but upon being told it was a bad 
." road, to go from Uttoxeter to Newcastle, they 
" agreed to go to Stone, where informant's chaise 
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" went with thiem^ informant having several op- 
" portunities of sieeing the men, and he verily be- 
" lieved-the prisoner was one of them.'* 

During the time Chamberlain was giving his 
deposition, he never once turned to look at me. 
Conceiving it strange that while he was giving his 
testimon(jr, he should stand with his back towards 
me, more especially as he was come many miles 
for the purpose of identifying me, I requested 
bim to turn round and look at my person, con- 
verse with me, and be satisfied before he swore 
his deposition that what he was saying was true. 
Mr. Kensington, who stood by his side, desired 
him not to mind me, and to give me no answer ; 
with this request he implicitly complied. 

I will here state a circumstance, which, though 
extraordinary, is nevertheless true : that had Mr, 
Humphreys, the solicitor for the prosecutions 
against me, kept memorandums of the persons who 
called upon him, and would have condescended 
to refer to them, he could unequivocally have 
proved my innocence ; for on the 1.5th anij l6th 
days of March I jsaw and consulted with bim at 
his own chambers, and on the 19th I called there, 
and saw his brother. Upon referring to my Diary 
and niaking this discovery, I was elated with joy, 
very naturally concluding that upon being remind* 
ed of the circumstance, he would instantly re* 
collect it, and satisfy the minds of the magistrates 
and prosecutors, that I was wrongfully accused, 
and the whole business must terminate in my in- 
stant discharge. But what was my surprise and 
astonishment, when, upon my stating the fact at 
the examination, and appealing to him to con- 

1 ' '" 
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firm it, I received this answer ! ** Mr. Mackcoull, 
" if you press this question, I will be put to 
" my oath : you* will force me to have a bad opi- 
nion of you whether I will or not ; at the tim^ 
you mention 1 was at the assizes on the home 
•* circuit.** Thunder-struck, as it were, with this 
answer, I could not for some moments recover 
from my consternation, as it really made me ap- 
pear like a guilty man endeavouring to 'screen 
himself from punishment by false assertions. But 
Mr. Stafford, the chief clerk, soon satisfied Mr. 
Humphreys that he was mistaken, by asking him 
if he was at Horsham Assizes. Mr. Humphreys 
said he was not. Mr. Humphreys then was not 
on the home circuit on the Ifith of March : for on 
that day the assizes were held at Horsham. There- 
fore his conclusion, that he had not seen me at 
chambers, because he wa$ absent on the circuit, 
was unfounded. When I called at Mr. Hum- 
phreys's chambers on the 19th, 1 was told, he was 
at Kingston assizes, which began the day before ; 
and he, no doubt, in his hurry to answer my 
question, confounded the l()th for, the 18th of 
March. But it was a sad mistake for me, and at 
least he should not have answered so hastily, and 
accuse me of falsehood, when it clearly appeared 
that he^ not I, was mistaken. The fact, however, 
did not rest upon my assertion ; for Mrs. Mack- 
couirs sister was with me on the 1.5th, when I 
called, and waited with Mrs. Mackcoull without, 
during the time I was with Mr. Humphreys. 

It will not, I trust, be deemfid an irrelevant 
digression to state the business, which took me 
to. Mr. Humphreys on the days I have mentioned, 
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asit shows other iHStances of the persecuting spirit 
with which I was attacked by the Bow Street 
eficers of justice. One evening, returning from the 
west end of the town, in company with my wife, 
we passed through the neighbourhood of the 
theatres. I had for many years 'abstained from 
visiting them, even to avoid a possibility of 
suspicion or ill-natured observation : but as my .^ 
wife expressed a wish to see the performance, I ac- 
quiesced, and we went to the pit door, and inquired 
of the money-taker whether there was any room ; 
he said there was only standing room, and we were 
going away. But no sooner had we got into Bow 
Street, than we were suddenly assailed by Lime- 
lick, one of the officers, with a torrent of abuse. 
I asked him why he behaved so. His only reply 
was, " Damn my eyes^ we will try it on with you/\ 
What was the meaning of this expression, I can- 
not explain : I never offended the man in nyy life ; 
^nd there could be no reason whatever for his coa-» 
duct. The performance had commenced some 
time, and there was no crowd or collection of peo** 
pie, nor any one circumstance that could lead 
him to suppose 1 was there for any improper pur- 
pose. Anxious, however, to avoid unnecessary 
altercation, I gave him no answer, but went 
home, determined in my own mind to apply to 
the magistrates to know why I was thus, to be 
insulted every time I met any of their officers. 
However, 1 afterwards declined troubling them, 
upon the subject, reflecting that their time was 
occupied in more important affairs, than settling 
. differences between me and their officers, and 
that I should perhaps only meet with a rebuff* in- 
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stead of redress. Nor is it probable I should have 
mentioned the circumstance, had I not some time 
afterwards received orders from a theatrical friend, 
when I made up my mind to go to the theatre 
with them; but considering the insults I was lia- 
ble to meet with, I previously wrote the following 
note to the sitting magistrates at the office. 

*' Gentlemen, 

" I beg leave to inforn> you, that I am, 
•' with my wife gone to the theatre, Covent Gar- 
*' den. I take this step in order to prevent any 
** ill-founded malicious construction. Trusting 
" that I am within the pale of safety, and that^my 
" conduct will ever insure me the protection of 
*Vthe magistracy, I remain, XJentlemen, with all 
" due respect, 

*' Your most obedient, very humble servant, 

"JOHN MACKCOULL/' 

A few days afteirwardfe the following comment 
was made on the note in the public newspapers. 

** While Sir William Parsons was sitting in Bow 
** Street on Tuesday evening, he received the fol- 
** lowing epistle from a notorious character, who 
^* has long been celebrated for his dexterity and 
" skill in conveying watches and money from one 
*♦ pocket into another. The letter and ortho- 
" graphy are literally copied from the origi- 
*\ nal. Donaldson therefore treated the apologist 
" with proper attention, and -Matikcoull returned 
*' with his cara sposa, without attempting to 
** mill a wipe, queer a stilt, or draw a tatler.*' 

This elegant composition, so highly creditable 
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to itfe authdr, found its way into many of the 
diurnal prints, and I was asked by several of ray 
friends, why I suffered such an illiberal attack 
without reseating it. I was assured that Sir 
William Parsons would not sanction such a pro- 
ceeding, and that some person in the office must 
have purloined my note, and employed a news re- 
porter to make this shameful comment to'gratify 
his spleen against me. I was therefore advis- 
ed to apply to my attorney to investigate the 
business, add obtain, if possible, some expla- 
nation. It was for this purpose I went, on the 
15th of Murch, to Mr. Humphreys, and, having 
told him the purport of my visit, he said that he 
had observed the insertion in tiie newspapers, and 
had one of them in his office, which he brought 
to show me ; expressing considerable indignation 
that I should be thus treated. He informed me 
that he should be at the office next day, and 
would niake the necessary inquiries, and desired 
me to call on him after his return home, wheii. he 
would tell me the result. I accordingly waited 
on him about four or five o'clock in the afternoon 
of the I6th, .when he said, the magistrates were 
particularly engaged, and he could not therefore 
mention my business, but would take the earliest 
opportunity, and desired me to call upon him 
some other time. I therefore again, on the 15>th 
of March, went to his chambers, ^nd learnt that 
he was then at Kingston assizes: I called seve- 
ral times afterwards, and at last he informe^i 
me that the magistrates knew nothing of the affair, 
and they supposed it was inserted by some of the 
newspaper reporters who attended the office. 
After a transaction of this nature, and so recent^ 
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it will not, I presume, appear extraordinary that 
i should have conceived Mr. Humphreys would 
have recollected the exact time ; and by stating 
the fact it would have been clear beyond all con- 
tradiction, that I was riotatvChamberlain'son the 
i7th of March. 

But to return to my examination : 

After the deposition given by Chamberlain, the 
prosecutors informed the magistrates, that they 
had no further evidence to offer ; upon which 
Mr. Alley, my counsel, urged, that I ought to be 
ientirely dismissed from the charges, observing 
that the witnesses for the prosecution spoke with 
the utmost diffidence as to their belief of my being 
the person who negotiated the bills in the coun- 
try,; whereas those whro had been examined on 
my behalf decidedly proved that I was in London 
when the offences were committed ; therefore, 
even admitting that the prosecutor's witnesses 
had spoken to my person with confidence, the 
evidence I had produced must convince them 
they were mistaken. The magistrates answered 
that it was not for them to decide, that they 
should send the case to a^jury. Mr. Alley replied 
that, if this was their determination, the defen- 
dant must certainly give bail, and that they were 
then ready in attendance in the office. But I can- 
not express the astonishment and regret I felt 
when even this was refused ; though not only 
the magistrates had agreed that I should be ad- 
mitted to bail, but the sum had been fixed, and 
notice served of the persons who were to be-^ 
come my sureties. I was now fully committed 

to Newgate to take my trial at the then next as- 
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sizes, for stealing the parcel from the mail coach,- 
and for forging and uttering four bills of exchange. 
Thus there were five distinct charges against me, 
alledged to have been committed in the counties 
of Derby, Stafford, and Cheshire. 

Previous to my commitment to Newgate seve- 
ral of the daily papers reported the different exa- 
jninations I had undergone, embellishing their 
statements with a slang diction peculiar, to thieves. 
The witnesses were stated to have sworn positive^ 
iy to my person, and in order that the report 
toight have proper effect, I w^^ termed^ the noted^ 
and the notorious Jack MackcouU. For this abuse 
also 1 was no doubt indebted to the officers, as 
there are some miscreants who call themselves 
judicial reporters,despicable enough to lend them- 
selves to the purposes of some of the officers of 
police. If the latter mark out a victim, these hire- 
ling defamers are employed to extol their merits, 
the ingenuity they practise in the pursuit,and the 
certainty with which they fix upon the real offen- 
der; while the devoted object is held up to pub- 
lic detestation, his faults not only exposed, but 
exaggerated almost beyond credibility,and offences 
attributed to him of which he never heard. Thus 
he is pointed out to mankind as meriting the se- 
verest punishment the law can inflict, and he dies 
unpitied and unlaraented. The policy of employ* 
ing these auxiliaries must be evident, particularly, 
in cases where the witnesses are at all doubtful; 
as it confirms them that the representations made * 
by the officers are correct — that the accused is % 
clesperate fellow — dangerous to society— and 
ought to Jbe hanged— their minds imperceptibly 
receive the wished for im^pression, that the accu- 
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sed must be the offender ; and those, who were 
at first doubtful afterwards swear with absolute 
certainty. Thus it was in my case. The wit- 
nesses were prejudiced against me by the represen- 
tations of the officers before they saw me. They 
wei;e told the whole story of my being the' 
purchaser of the bill stolen from Mr. Spears ; that 
I had afterwards negotiated it under the assumed 
name of ff^arren ; that my identity was clearly pro- 
ved by Chadwick, and would have been also con- 
firmed by Mr. Priestman had not n^y wife and sis- 
ter met him in his way to London,and submitted 
to prostitute themselves to induce him to swear 
falsely. 

• The reader will scarcely believe that any mind 
could be so abominably wifeked as to jnvent this 
gross and diabolical story. But it shows the ex- 
treme depravity of some of these pretended offi- 
cers of justice^ and the lengths th^y will go to at- 
tain their object. The fact is, neither my wife nor 
sister saw Mr. Priestman until my examination 
tocLS over: when the former with tears in her eyes 
returned him thanks for relieving her mind from 
the anxiety she had suffered during my imprison- 
ment. The answer he gave was manly and inge- 
nuous. '* My good woman," said he, " you ha^e 
** nothing to thank me for. I have done nothing 
*' more than my duty. Had your husband been 
-** the man, I should certainly have sworn to him 
♦* without hesitation.^' ' ^ 

The witnesses were also told that I was so bad 

a man that I dared not go to the Theatre without 

^ first writing to the magistrates, and my before 

menti oneA letter was produced to prove thd^ 
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assertion. Thus their minds were prepossessed 
against me, and when I was pointed out to them, 
they could not divest themselves of the prejudice 
they had imbibed, and though the similitude be^ 
tween meand the offender was not sufficient to in- 
ducethemto iswearto me, the positive assertion of 
the officerSjthat tliey knew I was the man, and that 
J hadrfw^wi^crf myself wjien committing the offences 
inclined them to suspect me : arrived at this point 
they were importuned and goaded to swear they 
believed me to be the man. The newspaper abuse 
then commenced, my-guilt was now said to be 
manifest, and I was traduced in the most shame- 
ful manner : this no doubt convinced the witnes- 
ses that the officers wer^ right* For country 
people generally imagine that the newspapersL dare 
not insert any thing which is untrue. Thus all 
.qualn^s of conscience were removed, and they 
at length brought their minds to swear to me 
without hesitation. Nor were these alone thus 
prejudiced : the poison was disseniinated through 
the different counties to which I was consigned; 
those who were likely to serve as jurymen heard 
the slander, and every one was anxious to see so 
daring and incorrigible an offender. In short, I was 
the subject of general conversation, and each 
county was emulous to have the credit of bringing 
me to justice. 

It too frequently happens, that persons irritated 
at the recent loss of their property are easily mil- 
led ; suspecting those to be the criminals, against 
whom the slightest appearances can be raised. 
^"The officers well know how ,tp excite suspicions, 
or to create those appearances ; and having work- 



ed up the mind of the prosecutor or witnesses 
to a persuasion of the devoted object being the 
culprit, these give their testimony with more zeal 
than caution, and frequently exceed the truth, or 
resort to unjustifiable methods to insure convic- 
tion. If at length they discover the imposition 
practised on them, they are ashamed of acknow- 
ledging their mistake, and rather than risk being 
reproached for their credulity or ignorance, they 
obstinately persevere in their former assertions, 
and regardless of the consequences, often prose- 
cute with the most vindictive acrimony. Thus 
strongly _do prejudice and feeling influence even 
those, who would startle at the possibility of per- 
j ury or murder being the consequence of their 
mistake ; sheltering themselves perhaps under 
the idea, that the magistrates, who are respecta- * 
ble and shrewd men, and more acquainted virith 
evidence than themselves, were convinced the 
accused w?is guilty and ought to be hanged ; and 
having hastily and inconsiderately sworn, they 
immediately persuade themselves to believe 
what they have sworn to be true, and knowing 
the exertions frequently made to shake men's 
belief, even in the evidence of their senses, to 
save the life of a worthless delinquent, they at 
last convince themselves that by correcting their 
testimony they \vould not only incur censure 
but injure the public. By these reasonings they 
suppress the emotions of conscience, and ultimate- 
ly adhere with increased pertinacity to their for- 
mer assertions, rather than waver or swerve from 
them. 

The officers having succeeded in their object, 
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and rendered the prosecutors and mtnesses sub- 
servient to their purpose, by exacting the payment 
not only of heavy bills for their expenses, but of 
the rewards which themselves had persuaded them 
to oflfer, exult at the success of their plans ; and 
whatever be the consequence, are not at a loss to 
exonerate themselves from blame; their instru- 
mentality being kept in the back ground, and 
known only to the prosecutor and the witnesses. 
They are also well aware, that these will not ac-^ 
knowledge themselves to have stated a falsehood 
or acted unjustly through the representations of 
others. Besides they always justify their appre- 
hending the accused, by asserting that he has been 
already tainted by improper conduct, that they 
supposed him to be the offender, and therefore 
risked his being sworn to. " We," say they, " did 
'* not swear to him, we only spoke as to his 
" apprehension. Therefore it must appear to the 
" public in general, that we^ are blameless. For 
*' all on our parts was fair and honourable. If he 
** ^as hanged innocent, it rests with the prose- 
^'^ cutors, not with us ; and at all events the pub- 
*' lie sustain no great loss in his death." 

In the severe observations I have felt myself 
compelled to offer respecting |)olice officers, I beg 
it may not be understood, that I mean to include 
alLof them 'Without exception. God forbid that 
I should implicate the whole of that useful and 
necessary class of men, because a few of them are 
depraved and wicked. So fiir fix)m this, 1 with 
pleasure acknowledge, that there are many among 
them, who feel equal anxiety to vindicate tht in- 
nocent as to bring the ^ftiky to justice. Had 
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snch men ajpprehended me, they would have don« 
that which it was the duty of Anthony and Adkins 
to have done ; namely, advised the prosecutors to 
act with caution ; as they well knew I did not 
mix with improper characters, that no part of my 
conduct was of a suspicious nature, and it wa3 
therefore very unlikely I should be either the ref 
ceiver or negociator of stolei^ bills. 

Surely my prosecutors and their witnesses must 
in the first instance have been duped by the artir 
fices I have above pointed out. They too rea- 
dily formed their opinion from the misrepresenta^ 
tions of my enemies, and, having acted with more 
than ordinary severity, and asserted to all their 
acquaintance that I was the offender, they no 
doubt felt, that it would lessen their consequence^ 
or be too great a degradation, to acknowledge their 
error, and therefoi'e determined to proceed to the 
utmost extremity against me ; wishing rather,that 
I should be sa9rificed, though innocent^ than that 
their judgment or veracity should be questioned. 
For the proofs I have already adduced, were I 
think sufficient to satisfy any reasonable an4 
intelligent man. But when the reader learns, 
that they were made acquainted with the facta 
M'hich will be presently related, he will I 
trust be convinced, allowing them every excuse 
as being the mosit obstinate of mankind, that 
the prosecutors could not doubt my innocence. 
But instead of retracting, every circum* 
stance I furnished to prove that. I was not the 
offender, only served to increase their zeal against 
me. 

Shortly after my commitment a report was very 
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prevalent among the officers, that if I had sub- 
mitted to the treatment I received, with meekness 
^nd without complaining, I should not have been 
ultimately sent for trial ; and it is not improbable, 
there was some foundation for this report, for 
although no man could conduct himself with 
more decency and respect to the magistrates than 
I did, I certainly felt and expressed indigna- 
tion at the treatment I experienced from the 
officers. Their apprehending me out of their 
jurisdiction without any warrant, neglecting to 
take me, as they shbuld have done,before the lord 
inayor, their taunting and abusive language to me 
and my family while searching my house, and at 
the time they took me into custody ; the cruel 
threats used by Anthony, when only he and t 
were in the coach ; their handcuffing nae at one 
time to a wretched man covered with vermin, at 
another to a diseased and filthy woman, and while 
thus ignominiously placed ridiculing and laughing 
at me : surely, when these circumstances are con-' 
sidered,it would not be expected,that an innocent 
man should have entirely suppressed his resent- 
ment. No one possessing the least spirit, could, 
as I -conceive, have patiently borne such treat- 
ment ; and feeling, as I did, a consciousness of 
my own innocence, and that therefore the slight- 
est imprisonment of my person was unjust,! could 
not tamdy and silently subniit to it. Under thi^se 
strong impressions I uttered some severe though 
just animadversions upon those who thus treated 
,me, threatening, that if there was law or justice 
in the land, 1 would certainly resort to it. That 
the officers therefore might be justified in appre- 
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bending iiie, iand protected against the conscr 
q'aences of an action, it was necessary 1 should 
be coifamitted ifor trial, and hence perhaps it was 
that such extraordinary pains were taken, to obtain 
isVM^lice tb idientify rrie. 

Oh riiy Arrival alt Newgate .1 was treated with • 
every mirk of liliuianity and kindness, as my case 
wks known before my arrival there, and which is 
v6ry remarkable, had been mentioned by some of 
the jpriiicipal officers of Bow Street, who declared 
I wa^ an ill-dsed than : but shrugging up their 
Shoulders saifl it wds Anthony and Adkins's busi- 
ness, and they could hot interfere. I washow; 
^yer perriiitttd to be on the state side of the 
prison, reniaifi without fetters, and indeed every 
indulgence ihat could be granted to a man in my 
situation allowed me. . . . , . * 

Attheti^e i was t^lienfrom my lloiiset laboured 
lihder a sifevfere attack of my asthmatic complaint ; 
and, whit with hiy illness, and the persecution 
I ehdiired, niy spirit:^ were so depressed, that I 
felt regardless of life, and in paroxysms of despair^ 
was several times almost tempted to end my ex- 
istence rather than suffer a public ignominious 
^eath ; as I considered it inipossible to, withstand 
the phalanx of enemies by whom I was beset ; and 
I owe it perhaps to the kind attention of a fellow 
prisoner cohfiried in the same room, who was un* 
remitting in his endeavours to sooth my distress, 
th&t I did not commit the shocking crime of 
stficide. ri . 

i i^ias frequently urged to apply for an Habeas 
Corpus in order to be brought up to be bailed, ^ 

Biit I WaiS* apprehensive tbis would be unavailing, 1 
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and I was really afraid of my name being in anyway 
publicly mentioned ; knowing it would afford an 
opportunity to my enemies to abuse me in the 
newspapers. Besides, as J had but very little pr6- 
perty, I could not reconcile it to my mind to ex- 
pend it in what I considered useless endeavours 
to obtain my liberty, and leave my family desti- 
tute. I therefore for some time declined making 
the application. 

In the mean while Mr. Humphreys was'repre- 
.senting to all who knew me his surprise at my 
supineness; not only declaring that mine was a fit 
case to be bailed, and that hfe should not oppose 
it, but that he considered it impossible the prose-* 
cutors could expect a convicftion, and that he 
meant to lay the whole of the case before them, 
and advise no further prosecution against me.' 
These circumstances coming to my knowledge, 
not' only from the information of my friends, 
but also of Mr. Harmer Yny solicitor, I felt ' it my 
duty to address the following letter to Mr. Hum» 
phreys# 

"Sir, 

" Mr. Harmer has informed me of your generous 
" and humane intention of laying before the gen-* 
" tlemen who prosecute me, a statement of the 
*' whole of the case, with your remarks and opi- 
" nion thereon, in order that they may judge of 
^' the propriety of pursuing the prosecution. 
" Such honourable conduct deptiands my un- 
'' feigned and grateful thanks, . which I solicit 
" you to accept. 

"If there is any thing in my conduct that to 
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*' you or the injured gentlemen requires explana- 
"tion, I will chearfully submit myself to inter- 
" relation : and I am convinced that to every in- 
"telligent and unprejudiced mind I can satisfac- 
- " toriLy demonstrate my innocence. 
■ "I have heard that some persons have insinuated, . 
" that, if I Was hot directly concerned in the trans- 
" action, 1 ain intermediately; this I mos 
"solemnly deny. 1 assure you I never even heard 
" that such an oifence was committed until the 
" examination at Bow Street. 

" Another object I have been told ia sought by 
" ray commitment,namelythat frotg riiy knowledge 
'^' of depraved characters it is supposed, tliat, if I 
" was not actually coricerned, I have the means of 
" learning who were, and that rather thaii submit 
*'to the degradation and hazard' of being myself 
"tried, I will give the desired information. If 
*' this idea is acted upon, I beg leave through y6li 
" to inform the prosecutors, that it is erroneous. 
" If I had possessed the means of discovering the , 
*' offenders, I would not have sutTered the serious 
*' inconvenience and disgrace I have already, and 
<*^am DOW enduring. .To those who know me 
*' most intimately, 1 request you. will apply for in- 
•' formation as to my conduct, and the result to _ 
"your mind and that of my prosecutors will be 
*' that I am not either directly or indirectly con- 
"nected with depredators of any description, 
*' Nay I challenge even the most vindictive "of my 
*' enemies to adduce a single instance for a series 
" of years, in which I could even be suspected of 
*■• criminality. 
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*' The gentlemen who carry on the p]ro8^cutioii 
" have, I understand, been informed^ tba|: I pqs- 
*' sess considerable property, ai^d have at>und^nt 
*^ means of defending myself; and that I cannot 
"therefore be niuch injured by b^ing, s^pt for 
" trial ; as, if T am innocent, thp only incoqve- 
" nience I shall sustain will bie the expenses ^t«^ 
" tending the defence, which, I can very welt 
" afford. Unfortunately ifor me this is not the 
" case. It is true, a report has , gone abrp^d, that 
** I 'was rich, and which I never took the trouble 
"to contradict. There is no founda^tioi^ for such 
"reports ; for God knows, if I am sent to the* 
" Assizes, what I am to do. Indeed, n\y o^\ly 
" hope is in a subscription from a nun^ber of gen- 
" tlemen, to whom I have made kuown my ex- 
treme hard case. I therefore piteously and ear- 
nestly beseech you to make every iniquirypr^- 
" viotis to layinff the statenient before the pp^e* 
" cutors ; aiid, if the result.is ag^ainst. me^ pi;o3e- 
"cute me wfth^ all possible rigour^ even to con- 
" demnation and execution, 
. "If on the contrary it shc^uld^ bring, convjgtjflp 
" to ypiif 'mind, as I am sure it mju^f ^ thjs^t I <aiji 
" innocent,^ 1 trust to your Tiionor ^ and humftoi^ 
" as a man to advise the prosecution to^ bet regcin^r 
"edorfoirborne, and this lana sur^^wjljij^^ yjW^ 
"conduct, when 1 recollect your^humaije^ftjl^ • 
" liberal declaration, that no consider^itipn whs^t- 
"ever should induce you to j)^rgeyeYe againp^^^.ji 
"guiltless person, and thj^t th^ cours^^of justj/^g 
" should not be jpollu ted ^whi^re y ou ar^ <joncgnjejc||. 
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^^ I: remain, WQitfaj^ Sir^ with, all dae Msj^ect and 
*^«tentiqn, 

^' Your most obedient, disconsolate, 
" Wretched' humble Servant^ 

** JOHRMACKGOULL.'* 

Determined that every act on my part shouM be 
open, candid, and without finesse, I sent copies of 
this letter to the magistrates at -Bbw Street and 
Mr» Edward Kensington the banker^ who appear- 
ed solely to direct and superintend the prosecu- 
tions against me ; but I received no answer, nei- 
ther was any communication made to me of the 
determinatiQn of the prosecutors upon the state- 
ment laid, or said to be laid before^ themJby Mr.- 
Humphrey-s. But - as this gentleman stilt Repeated 
his assurances that he should not oppose my 
V application for bail ^ and indeed personally-told me 

SQ, when attending a fellow- prisoner confined on 
the same side of the prisoi\ with myself,' I deter- 
• mined to apply to a judge for an -Habeas Corpus, 
and. I waa. now strongly urged to endeavour to 
gain my liberty ; as, from some inCoroiationgi vett- 
nle^ I felt a.gles^m of hope, thut by.followingit up 
with my own indivi"dual exertion I might probably .-. 
find out jthe j'eal oifenden 

On obtaining copies of my commitments* I 
foui^dtheydifl. not contain the dates when the 
forgeries .were.. comniitted» and anxious* to-be 
corxiiQt ia. the affidavits about ^ to bo mado 
I Wd9. ady iaed. to apply: to the magistraties^t «Bdw^ 
Street for copies of the depositions taken against-^ 
m^,.and.thficefbre. wpote letters to^hem^ toth^ pro- 
secutorSiyand to ^ Mr ^ HusnphFeya^ fat th^t purpose^ ^ 
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The only answer I received was from ^Mr. Staf- 
ford, the chief clerk at Bow Street, stating that the 
magistrates directed him to inform me, that my 
request could not be complied with, as the copies 
of informations were never allowed to any defen- 
dant or his solicitor in ^ases of felony. 

The following is the affidavit upon which my 
application for a Habeas was made. 

"John Mackcoull, late of White Lyon 
Court, Throgmorton Street. 

John Bolog^na, one of the performers at 
Coven t Garden Theatre. 

Louis Bologna, of the same. 

John Norman, jun. of Panton Square, Hay- 
market, performer. 

Joseph Grimaldi, of the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden. 
, Mary Grimaldi, his wife. 

Letixia Harroway, of Black Horse Court,' 
Fleet Strelet, spinster « 

Ank Carden, servant to the defendant. 

£lizabeth Liquorish, wife of John Liquo- 
rish, fellowship-porter. 

Ann Thomas, of Fleet Market, fruiterer and 
green -grocer. 

William Hopkins, of Wardour Street, boot 
an4 sho^ maker. 

Susannah Stewartson, of Spread Eagle 
Court, Threadneedle Street, green grocer. 

-Eliza George, shop-woman to Mr. -Alder- 
man Birch, confectioner and pastry-cook. Corn- 
hill 

Susannah CLE^-cv, .wife of William Clency 
oC White Fryws, late servant to the defendant. 
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** Deponent John MackcouU saith, that on the 
third day of April, one thousand, eight hundred 
and seven, one William Adkins, and Anthony 
constables belonging to Bow Street, came to 
the deponent's house and searched the same, 
but did not take any thing therefrom, excepting 
a pocket book with its contents, which was after- 
wards returned to the deponent. That Anthony 
and Adkins then took the deponent into custody 
and cpnveyed him to Bow Street, where he was 
exaipined before Sir William Parsons on suspicion 
ofbeing concerned in divers felonies and forgeries. 
And de{^nent was committed to New Prison to 
be examined on the 8th of April then following. 
That deponent was re-examined on the said Sth 
of April before Sir William Parsons in the pre- 
sence of fourteen or fifteen different persons, who 
, it was said had received and discounted several of 
the bills of exchange alleged to have been stolen, 
uttered, and published wkh forged indorsements 
thereon by deponent, and who attended there for 
the purpose of identifying deponent; That when 
deponent was placed in the office at Bow Street 
aforesaid with about ten or twelve other persons, 
and upon Sir William Parsons requesting the 
persons so attending to look round the room and 
to point the man who had uttered the bills of ex- 
change, the several perSons said "Ma/ they did not 
observe any person there ^ whom they could charge 
with that offeree ;'* or words to that effect ; and Sir 
William Parsons then observed it was but justice t6 
the accused to inform him, that no person then 
present knew any thing of him ; notwithstanding 
which circjLimstance deponent was recommitted 
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fera furtferr^^fexSAiliatibh on Motidky the l^tn 
bf'i^pril nieSftifolkxwihg ; but oh Satirrday th'e 1 1th 
of Apfii dep^neiit Wafe brought biefol-e J. HeccH^ 
Esq. end A. ^6¥ahaM^ Ss(j. arid examined before 
them at'Bbw Sttlsfet, ahd refeottitnitt^d by the said 
kfstMfieiTtionedttiiagysf Ileitis to be fe-exami'ned oti 
the ISth of April following, and also oh thfe fol- 
knvingday; ^nd the last-'meiltioned magistrate's 
then agreed, that defpohent should be admitted tb 
bftH on^the next examination, Which ^ks a|)poiiii:- 
ed for tjfte 83d ^ April next fdlowifag, tvhei^ Ihi^ 
depofieiit WtM hgiefitk bh>ught up to bere-eXamirted^ 
smd was^aivKT^mtn^tted for ^e-exa!mihatiAri t)h the 
S^'^bof April nekt folldwihg ; deponent ^s accord- 
ingly re-examined ^«i th^ 87th df Ap^il, Wheh thi*efe 
Qther persons attended, two of whom after strictly 
viewing ctepmi^nt declated he mdts not thb nidn^ dnd 
ihai thE^ timet m^ AiM befdre ; or words to thii 
efi^t; but thts third person fisaid to be Ilichafd 
C^affiberlelin^ ain inii-keepei? at tJttbxeter) dfetK- 
red be bdieved d^pottent was the perfeoh iMi 
wai at his hoU^ on tb<5 1 7th 6f March last and 
liired a cbais^^ whereupon deptwiefit \Vaii fully 
V c0Ba^mitted fty the^ said magistrates oh fiv^ sev^i^al 
edmrn^ifdaents off suspiciott ot the' ftldflig* aWd 
Iswrgeti^ tbeifelir raentioried; copiei^ of tthi(;b ^r^ 
hereiaffltd almeiei}. That tiotte of the self J Sevtr^I 
warteft4:» <rf ccrtorhitments* state afty ceiffairt time 
wheh' tbe said s^vcrdF offences were committed^ 
bttt to'th^'beistof the deponrent^s recolieettoh, frohl 
heatttug^ fbe Sefv^eral' infepmottionlil t^& oV6r, tAidy 
M^ete stoted'to ba^e been' cdniiniliteid' 6h th^ 1^, if, 
■ISi 1>9 an^ 3edr days^of March^ l^tn^Bwib^^^pmi 
Vmkhi Uitwpeter m tHa&covmty of Stafford, C^>^^j^ 
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tofi^ in the coiHity of Cheshire, and Wirksworih, in 
the county of Derby ; but on what day each par- 
ticular offence was supposed to be committed, 
deponent is quite ignorant^ and cannot therefore 
set forth. 

** That he never was at Burton-upon-Trent, or 
Uttoxeter in the county of Stafford, Congleton in 
the county of Chefshire, not Wirksworth in the 
county of Derby, to his knowledge or reollection 
in his life-time, neither was he on any of the said 
days out of London or its vicinity. Anddeponent 
can give ^full, true and particular account of his 
time ancl situation on those said several days, and 
the several days immediately previous and subse- 
quent thereto, and which deponent is enabled to 
do from his having for several years past kept a 
book wherein he hds regularly inserted a daily 
account of himself. 

" That he had not either directly or indirectly 
any knowledge of, or concern in the said several 
offencfes kid to his charge or any of them," ^nd was 
ignorant of such offences having been committed 
until he was charged on suspicion of having com- 
mitted the same at the public office in Bow 
Street, That the deponents Joseph Grimaldi, 
Letitia Harroway, Eliza George, Susannah Stew- . 
artgon^ Ann Garden, Elizabeth' kiciuorish,"" and 
Ann Thomas, as well as many other respectable 
persons were examined upon oath by the said ma- . 
gistratesj who severally stated to the effect as here- 
' in before mentioned, which shews the innocence 
of deponent of the said several charges against 
faim. 

" Deponent John Bologna saith,that on the I2th 
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day of March last, the above named John Mack-* 
couU called at deponent's house in Broad Court, 
and that he saw and conversed with him in order 
to fix the hour of going to Woolwich on the next 
morning, which was accordingly fixed for seven 
o'clock. And it was agreed between this depor 
nent and the said John JJ^ackcoull, to meet at the 
house of the said John MackcouU situate as afore- 
said, and tbe next morning, being the 13th day of 
March last, this deponent called at his house be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine in the morning, 
and this deponent 'and the said John MackcouU 
went in company together to Woolwich, and 
then and there met other persons who \yere to be 
of the party, ^ 

" And these deponents Louis Bologna, John 
Norman, and Joseph Grimaldi, for themselves say 
that they met in company with the other depo- 
nents, and that John MackcouU did not leave their 
company for th.e space of one whole hour during 
that day. That the deponents Louis Bologna and 
Joseph Grimaldi performed that evening the en- 
tertainment of Don Juan at the Theatre of Wool- 
wich for the benefit of a Mr, Lund, and that the 
jiaid John MackcouU did not depart and leave the 
company until the next day at 2 o'clock. And 
the deponent Joseph Grimaldi, before they parted, 
agreed to dme with the said John MackcouU at 
■r his house on the Wednesday following. 

" The deponent John MackcouU further saitb, 
that on Sunday the 15th March last, he was at 
home most part of the day, and that Elizabeth, 
wife of John Marshall, of Bird Street, Wapping, 
pilot, dined with deponent at his house aforesaid^ 
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«ihd that her husband Jq]in Marshall came after- 
wards and supped in company with the deponent, 
and staid until a late haur, and then the said John 
Marshall and his wife departed* And on Monday 
the l6th March last, this deponent was for the 
fBOst part of the day at home at his house afore- 
said ; that he paid one Mr. William Prime of Wal- 
lington in the county of Surry, brewer, who cal- 
led upon him,*^. 16^. a debt due to him for beer, 
and the said Mr, William Prime gave deponent a 
receipt for the said sum, a copy of which receipt 
is hereunto annexed. And the deponent further 
saith, that he called at the chambers of Mr. 
Humphreys the solicitor for the prosecution 
situate in Bernard's Inn, and saw and conversed 
with the said Mr. Humphreys on the 15th and 
16th days of Marclj last. And this deponent's 
wife Mary Mackcoull, and the deponent Letitia 
Hstrroway, who had walked together with depo- 
nent there on the said 1 oth day of March last, stopt 
in the said Bernard's Inn until the deponent went 
into* the chambers of the said Mr. Humphreys and 
returned to them. ^ 

" And the deponent Letitia Harroway for her- 
self isaith, that on Saturday afternoon the 14th 
day of March last, and from thence until and on 
Sunday the 22d day of March last the deponent 
saw the said John Mackcoull every day, and on 
Wednesday the 18th day of March she dined at 
the house of the said John Mackcoull in company 
with him and his wife, and the deponent Joseph 
Grimaldi, and Mary Grimaldi. And deponent 
also dined with the said John Mackcoull and 
his wife and a Mrs. Burridge, at the house of the 
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said John MackcouU on Friday the 20th of 
March. . . 

" The deponent Ann Garden for herself saith, 
that from Saturday the 14th of March last until 
Sunday the 22d of the same month, the said John 
Mackcoull -dined and slept at home at his gaid 
house in White Lyon Court aforesaid. 

*' Deponent Elizabeth Liquorish for herself 
saith, that on Monday the I6th day of March she 
called on her sister the said Ann Garden at the 
house of the said John Mackcoull, to request the 
said Ann Garden to go to the play with her that 
evening ; and deponent and the said Ann Gard^a 
went to the play accordingly, and it being rainy, 
deponent staid all night^ and also the whole of 
the next day Tuesday, and assisted^the said Ann 
Garden to wash That this deponent saw the 
said John Mackcoull both before going to and also 
on her return from the theatre, and daring the 
whole of the said Tuesday the said John Mack* 
coull never left home. And on Thursday the 19th 
day of March last she sav^ the said John Mack« 
coull at Mrs. Harroway's in Black Horsfe Gourt^ 
Fleet Street, 

"And this deponent William Hopkins for 
himself saith, that on Tuesday the 17th and on 
Wednesday the 18th of March last, he saw the 
deponent John. Mackcoull. at his house in White 
Lyon Gourt aforesaid ; tfhat he is quite certain as 
to the days, not only from his recollection, but 
also from reference to an entry made by depor 
nent in his book of some articles sold and deliver- 
ed by this deponent personally to the said John 
MackcQulK 
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" And thisf deponent Ann Thomas for herself 
saith that on Tuesday the I7th of March she saw 
the said John MackcouH at his house in White 
Lyon Court aforesaid in "the afternoon and until 
nine o'clock at night. And deponent is quite sure 
as to the date, ias her mother at that time was ly- 
ing dead. And this deponent on that day bor- 
rowed £3 from the said John Mackcoull to enable 
her to pay some expences attending her mother's 
funeral. 

. ^' And these deponents Joseph Grimaldi and 
Mary Grimaldi severally say, that on Wednesday 
the 18th of March they dined with the above 
mentioned John Mackcoull at his house^ and thfat 
the deponent Letitia Harroway dined there also, 
and amon^ other thmgs at table there was a 
cheesecake pudding and some mince pies. And 
the deponent Mary Grimaldi saith,jhat she left 
Mr. MackcouU's house about five o'clock in the 
evening to attend as one of the performers in 
,the Oratorio, leaving her husband in company 
with the said John*Mackcoull. And deponent 
Joseph Grin^aldi saith that he continued in com- 
pany with the said JohnMackcoull until near eleven 
o'clock the same evening* And deponent is quite 
certain as to the day, apd mentioned the same im^ 
mediately on being asked the question " what day 
it was* deponents dined with the said John 
Mackcoull;" which question was put and answer 
made before deponents were aware that the ciN 
cumstance could be material on behalf of the said 
John Mackcoull.* 

♦ Mr. Harmer waited on Mh and Mrs. Grimaldi, told them 
be particularly desired tp know the day on which they dined 
with Mr. Mackcoull^and wished the time to be accurate^ wet'* 
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** The deponent Eliza George for herself saitfc, 
that on the said 18th day of March last she receiv- 
ed an order at the shop of Mr. Birch in Cornhill for 
some mince pies and a cheesecake pudding to be 
sent to Mr, MackcouU's house in White Lyon 
Court aforesaid, and which was .sent there a.ccord- 
ingly ; that to the best of her recollection and 
belief such orders were given by the said Mr» 
MackcouU himself, and that the order given was 
entered into the dav-book of thesaid Mr.Birch and 
produced by this deponent before the magistrates 
at Bow Street. 

" Deponent Susannah Stewartson for herself 
^aith, that on the said 1 8th of March last the said 
John Mackcoull called at her shop in Spread Eagle 
Court, and gave deponent an order for some vege- 
tables and -fruit to be sent to his said hpuse in 
White Lyon Court aforesaid ; and deponent is po- 
sitive as to the day from the said order having bieen 
entered in the day-book of deponent at that time, 
which deponent produced before the magistrates 
at Bow Street before deponeift was aware the same 
was material. on the behalf of the said John Mack- 
couU. 

" Susannah Clency saith, that on Wednesday 
the 18th of March last the deponent was in Lon- 
don, that she saw him in company with his wife, 
and that she is quite certain as to the day from her 
having been on that very evening discharged from 
his service. 

*' John Mackcoull lastly saith, that he has been 

talnedby themselves. They immediately referred to circum-» 
stances, and mentioned with certainty that it was the 18th of 
diarchy and it was not until they had 90 dope thfit he meQtione4 
ipy situation; . , 
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informed, and verily believes it to be true, that 
the said Mr. Humphreys, the solicitor for the- 
several prosecutions against this deponent, hath 
since this deponent was committed to. Newgate 
expressed several times his surprise that this depo- 
nent's solicitor Mr. Harmer did not apply to one 
of the Judges of this Honourable Court for an 
Habeas Corpus in order that this deponent might 
be admitted to bail, and that he should not op« 
pose the same, or used words to that eflFect." 

This affidavit was sworn and laid before Sir 
Soulden Lawrence, Knt* one of the justices of the 
court of King's Bench, and Mr. Humphreys, be-, 
ing apprised of the proceedings, attended with 
copies of the depositions,.so that the learned judge 
was in full possession of the case, both for and 
against me ; and very humanely not only granted 
the Habeas Corpus, but reprobated in severe and^ 
indignant terms the mode of proceeding that had 
been adopted. ^ 

As the Habeas Corpus was allowed only the day 
before term, it was necessary for me to be taken 
to Westminster, that the court might determine 
iipon the propriety of admitting me to bail. No- 
tice was accordingly given to Mr. Humphreys 
and to the committing magistrate, with the names 
and addresses of the persons who would offer them- 
selves as sureties. The inexorable disposition of 
my enemies now manifested itself once more in 
the most shameful manner. Anonvmous letters 
were written to my bail; to some of them 
^ the writer stated, that he knew it was my inten- 
tion to abscond immediately on obtaining my liber- 
ty ; to others, that they would lose their charac- 
ter if they ventured to appear in court, and that 
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their names would be printed in the newspapers 
as the friends and associates of the most notorious 
of depredators.*' Upon some of my friends these 
letters had their desired effect. They were so 
much intimidated as to decline bailing me, and 
it was not until I had been four times taken to 
Westminster Hall at a very considerable expense,, 
that I could procure four persons to go before the 

t 

court. 

Having met with *o many disappomtmcnts m 
consequenceof these anonymous letters, I deter- 
mined to state the particulars to the court, shewmg 
the underhand means that were used to prevent 
my bail from attending. The letters were according. 
ly delivered into the hands of my counsel ; but 
one of my bail, who had refused, considering the 
anonymous Writer must be actuated by mahcious 
and dishonourable motives, altered his mind, and 
came down to Westminster Hall to bail me. 

Mr. Humphreys having promised not to oppose 
the bail, of course no opposition was expected. 
In this however I was deceived, for Mr. Phelps, 
a barrister, and as I am informed an intimate 
friend of Mr. Kensington, opposed it most strenu- 
ously. He stated, that even before I was appre- 
hended and spoken to by the witnesses, the pro- 
secators were very well satisfied upon the subject, 
that immediately on their discovering then^me of 
Warren upon the bills their attention was direct- 
ed to me, and that the result confirmed their sus-. 
picions. The Ifearned counsel no doubt alluded 
to the forgery committed at Richmond m York. 

. These a«o«y»<msl«ter.««»th«e teen written Vrj«^ 
rftb.p.rs.n,mployedatB<mSt«et. ^' -»<«*= '^""Jf^ 
Uretobecome ^jrbail exceptfr«n Ae no^. and tW 
were only served at that office and on Mr. Humphrey.. 
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dhire, and hi6 observation was intended to induce 
a belief, that I was guilty of that offence, and 
must consequently be so of the present. From 
whom the learned gentleman received his instruc- 
tions to make this insinuation I cannot guess; 
surely not from Mr. Humphreys ; he was my 
solicitor on the former occasion ; he knew that 
1 was innocent: he had not only upon, every oc- 
casion declared so, but expressed his indignation 
against those who asserted the contrary. One 
of the ne^wspapers of the day, in stating the exa- 
mination, had appeared to question the veracity^ 
of my witnesses, and Mr.. Humphreys in his zeal 
for my vindication had advised a case to be laid 
before counsel for an opinion as to the pro- 
priety of commencing an action or prosecution 
against the editors^ This case, in Mr. Humphreys's 
own hand- writing, is still in my possession. Con- 
sidering these circumstances, I cannot for a mo- 
ment believe, that he could have impressed upon 
th^ minds of either the prosecutor or their counsel 
that I was guilty of the offence at Richmond, or 
-could have instructed Mr. Phelps to make 
such an allusion. Among other equally ingenious 
observations the learned gentleman suggested, ' 
that the deponents in my affidavit might be liter- 
ally swearing what was true ; as the name John 
Mackcoull misfht be written down for them to look 
•at during my abse'iice, in order that they might 
swear they saw Joha Mackcoull in London : but 
how he could bring this observation to apply, I 
think the reader as well as myself will be at a 
loss to perceive. If there are more thaa two per- 
sona making an affidavit, and either of them hav^ 
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occasion to meotion the other, the name must be 
Stated, to distinguisli which is meant : therefore, 
when the deponents allude to me, my name is 
necessarily mentioned.Butdothey not always state 
that they saw, &c. the deponent John Mackconliy 
or the said John Mackcoull J Can anyone then for 
a moment assert or believe, but that my person 
and not merely my name is sworn to ? and could 
the deponents, if they bad not actually seen me 
in person, either legally or morally extonerate 
themselves from the most palpable and foul per-, 
jury ? A great deal more might certainly be said, 
but really the proposition appears so absolutely 
fi"ivolous, that it can only receive importance 
by an answer; I shall therefore ()uit the subject, 
at the same time confessing myself incompetent 
to conceive or describe, how a written name 
could be conversed with, could go to different 
places and give orders, &c. &c. a riddle, the un- 
ravelling of which I must leave to the ingenuity 
of the learned gentleman who invented it. 

After counsel had been fully heard,and the case 
jstated on both sides to the court, the judgeis un- 
animously agreed, that mine wa$^ a fit case to be 
bailed. The laws of this country, thank God! 
recognize no distinction of persons ; all have an 
^qiial right to receive their protection, whether 
suffering u^ider the opprobrium of public opinion, 
or revelling in riches, luxury, and ostentation. 
In the superior courts of judicature no whisper- 
ing insinuations can be hes^rd to thwart the course 
of justice. There the ca^e is looked at, and not 
the n%an. This was now fully e.xemplified ; the 
protecting arm of the law shielded the unfortunate, 
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degraded, and vilified Johii Mackcoull from the 
tyrannical and oppressive measures of his rich and 
powerful adversaries ; the cause of truth and jus- 
tice jirevailed ; and I once again obtained my 
liberty. 

The opinion entertained by the judges oi the 
court of King*s Bench on my case cannot be better 
evinced, than by stating the amourft of the recog- 
nizance they directed to be taken,which was only 
in the sum of £50 from each bail for each of the 
three different counties in which the offences 
were committed. This clearly shows I was not 
considered by them as the offender; for I am in- 
formed that an instance can scarcely be found of 
a man charged with a common felony being ad* 
mitted to bail by that honourable court upon such 
trifling recognizances; whereas 1 was accused 
with no less th^n Jive offences^ four of them capital, 
and a conviction upon either would have involved 
the forfeiture of my life, 

I cannot but consider, that I owe my preserva- 
tion in a great measure to the discrimination and 
humanity ofthe judges; for,had they not believed 
me innocent,! must have remained in confinement, 
and the real offender would probably not have 
been discovered* I should consequently have been 
deprived of one strong feature in my defence ; as 
I not only proved m^ innocence but pointed out 
who was guilty ; as^I trust will be hereafter satis- 
factorily demonstrated to the reader. 

And here I must not omit paying a tribute of gra- 
titude to Mr* Newman the keeper of Newgate : an 
acknowledgment to which he is so justly entitle4 
for the civility and indulgence I received at his 
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hands. For these favours I beg that gentleman t6 
accept my humble yet grateful thanks. Neither 
can I forbear contrasting the treatment 1 experi- 
enced, when brought to and from Westminster by 
Mr. Newman's servants, with that I received from 
the officers of Bow Street. It will be recollected 
that, when taken to prison after my examinations^ 
I was fettered ai|d manabled to diseased and filthy 
persons, and reviled in the most shameful and 
cruel manner. But when under the care of Mr, 
Newman's servants I was not ironed, and they per-? 
mitted me to walk alone, they following at a 
small distance, so that no oqe could even iniagine 
I was ill custody. : 

After the strong facts I had; adduced to prove 
my innocence,and the ingenuous manner in which 
I had throughout conducted inyself, it was but 
reasonable to expect that the prosecutors would 
have somewhat lessened their rigour toward me. 
The open and candid manner in which I had led 
them to a knowledge of . my. defence and of the 
witnesses to support it, ought to have convinced 
them it was not fabricated. For, those who are 
accustomed to the practice in the criniinal courts 
^,?w4flf3cjf|ow, that men, who are wicked enough to 
attempt evai[Jipg punishment for a crime they have 
really committed, by procuring perjured, witnesses 
to establish an alibis keep their defence a perfect 
secret jfrom the prosecutors, , who remain equally 
ignolhant who are to be the witnei^ses, arid what 
facts are to be proved; until the moment the. wit- 
nesses appear in the box to, give evidence. The 
prosecutors are therefore unable to investigate the 
character of the witnesses, or inquire the truth 
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OT falsehood of the testimony they are about to 
give : and are completely taken by surprise. The 
whole of my proceedings were the reverse of this. 
The prosecutors were told, what would be my 
defence, who were my witnesses, and the circura*- 
stances to be proved by each of them. Several 
were produced before the magistrates, so that an 
opportunity was afforded of interrogating them 
and thereby sifting their evidence, and trying its 
consistency. Notwithstanding this openness^ on 
my part, notwithstanding my repeated pfTers to 
render them every assistance in their pursuit of 
the depredators, if they would give nie any clue 
by which these might be discovered, all my over*- 
tu res were rejected with disdain, the prosecutors 
remained inexorably dumb, their proceedings 
were wrapt in mystery, and they shunned that 
investigation, which I, and I alone, assiduously, 
courted. ^ 

My solicitor was told by Mr. Humphreys, that, 
as the prosecutors were determined to proceed, 
he should advise them to try the Stafford fbrgeriesf 
only, as they were the strongest cases ; and thaii 
my recognizances at Derby and Chester should b^ 
discharged ; observing, that by this mbde the in- 
terest of the prosecutors as well as mine would b^ 
consulted. This was certainly true ; as, in the 
event of my being tried and acquitted at Derby, 
botjh parties would still have to tak'e their witnes- 
ses on to Stafford at an enormous expense. I was 
therefbte pleased to receive this intimation ; for 
my finances were so low, that I doubted my abi-* 
lity to pay the expenses of my witnesses to and 
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from even one of the distant places to which I was 
consigned for trial* 

I was not a little surprised soon after to learn, 
that Mr. Humphreys had given up his concern in 
the prosecution. At the moment I atti:ibuted this 
conduct to his recollecting that I was at his cham- 
bers on the days I had mentioned, and hoped that 
being himself coniunced of my innocence he would 
satisfy the prosecutors also. But I was deceived 
in my expectations, at least so far as respected the 
prosecutions being discontinued ; for to my morti- 
fication I found that they were to be proceeded 
in with more acrimony than ever ; the prosecu- 
tors being very liberal in condemning the indulgent 
measures, as they called them, of Mr.Hupnphreys, 
and saying that, had any other attorney been em- 
ployed,.! should not have been bailed. 

If the information I have received is correct, the 
cause which induced Mr. Humphreys to decline 
the conduct of the prosecution, was equally ho- 
nourable to him and discreditable to his employ- 
ers. They suggested measures which he in the 
fair and correct discharge of his professional duty 
considered unjust and disgraceful. He therefore 
determined rather to give up the prosecution than 
adopt unfair and sinister means of obtaining a con- 
viction. 

The prosecutors were now without a solicitor. 
Was their attention directed to find one more or 
less scrupulous, one more or less incumbered with 
qualms of conscience, one more or less unconcern- 
ed, whether the object prosecuted were innocent 
or guilty, and indifferent about the means, so that 
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the end wer« successful ? Their choice fell upon 
Mr- J^MHes Chet^^ain of Faloon Square: the reader 
must determine? hereafter whether this gentleman 
, did credit to th^ selection ♦ 

Anxious that no stepi should be left untried to 
convince the prosecutors of my innocence, I de- 
termined to seek a personal interview with Mr. 
Kensington, and al^p with his attornies Messrs. 
Willis of Warnford-court, ThrogmoEton.street;and 
learning that the foundation of their suspicions 
against me was the forgery at Richmond, I soli- 
citedMr;Holdsworth to accompany me,conceiving 
thathe cojild himself exculpate me from that 
charge, asjl^e k^oewl was in London when it was 
con^mitted. Mr. HoldswoFth said he was willing 
.to serve me as far as lay in his power, but observ- 
ed, I was so dreadfully beset, that he*as afraid 
his interference would be of no avail. '*Your 
enemies," said he, " will never rest until they 
deprive you of life. I never knew a man against 
whopi prejudice was so strongly formed. I have 
endeavoured at all times to defend you,from a con- 
sciousness that your conduct deserved it ; hut I 
have been so repeatedly insulted, that latterly I 
have been silent in hopes that at some future time 
. the prejudice against you would abate, and the 
world would then be convinced that you are 
'■' moi(e sinned against than sinning." He was sa- 



♦ I do not allude to the elder Mr, Chetham, he, as far as I 

understand, was always considered a very able and respectable 

practitioner. I believe he some time-since retired from business, 

uiud was succeeded by his ^n. Jam.es. «« Oh what a falling off 

ivas there !'* 
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ti^fied I was an ill-used mail ; he knew I was in- 
nocetit of the first chapge, fr6m the evidence of 
his own sensed, and he bad no doubt I was also 
innocent of the present, as he had inquired in my 
neighbourhood, and been told by many persons, 
that they had seen me almost every, day dui-ing the 
month of March, and that they were sure I never 
was absent a week in that month : he had besides 
made niany other inquiries which were equally 
satisfactory ; but notwithstanding his own mind 
was convinced, yet he was apprehensive that the 
prosecutors were so prepossessed against rifie, as to 
render any attempt at explanation unavailing/' 
I thanked hhn for his good opinion, and entreated 
him to go with, me to Messrs, Willis's, as I felt a 
gleam of hope, that by his stating what he knew 
of my innocence of the first charge, and my rea- 
diness to answer all interrogatories, the prejudice 
against me might in some degree bfe removed ; and 
he at length consented to laccompany me. 

When we were introduced to Mr. Willis, Mr. 
Holdswortb informed him, the purport of our vi- 
sit was to request his humane interference with 
Mr, Kensington ; and begkn a representation of 
the persecution I had experienced : but he was 
frequently interrupted by Mr. Willis, who had in 
the first instance behaved with great haughtiness 
and now treated .the Marshal with marked con- 
tempt. He told him» that his conduct as City 
Marshal was exceedingly reprehensible ; that he 
had thrown every obstacle in the way to impede 
the course of justice : that he had prevented 
the officers of Bow Street from. acting with that 
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promptitude and enetgy which the nature of 
the offence required ; and that it was his duty to 
have assisted rather than insult them, and cause a 
riot. Mr. Holdsworth seertied indignant at this 
accusation, asked who was his informer, and 
how he durst take the liberty to censure him ? 

Mr. Willis answered, that so satisfied was M*r. 
Kensington of the truth of the qomplaint the Bow 
Street officers had ihade, that it was in contempla- 
tion t6 lay the whole proceedings before 1:he court 
of Common Council. Tfhe Marshal observed', that 
hie had from motives of compdssion and liumanity 
Waited on him to explain the ei^rofs Mr. Kensing- 
ton had fallen into, in hopes that he would' 
retract them and not take away the life of 
an innocent men ; biit it appeared that the saihe' 
prejudice had affected him^ and he was sorry to 
find that men of such high respectability should 
be led away iri the manner they were ; that 
he was not disposed to enter into, personali- 
ties, and cautioned Mr. Willis to be guarded 
in his expressions, as he would not suffer himself 
to be traduced or insulted with impunity;, 
-^that he had ever jJaid the, strictest attention to 
the police of the city ; that the Bow Street of- 
ficers could not possibly have any thing to com- 
plain of; fof he knevv nothing of the affair until 
Anthony and Adkins came with me to the Man- 
sion House, and then he certainly called them to 
account for not paying that attention and respect 
to the Chief Magistrate, which they ought to have 
done, in having his sanction and authority for 
arresting any one iri the city ; that the corpora- 
tion was already in poissessiori of ttie facts, and h§ 
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was not afraid of investigation, as he was consci^ 
ous he had not exceieded his duty : that so far 
from any riot or disturbance taking placiB, Mack- 
couU went quietly away with Anthony, whil^ 
Adkins went a contrary road, as he believed, to 
inform Mr. Kensington : in short that the whole 
story of the riot was a fabrication of the Bow Street 
officers to answer their own sinister purposes. I 
now interposed, and told Mr. Willis, 1 had waited 
upon him to enter into an explanation, and had no 
doubt, that to any impartial and unprejudiced 
man I could make my innocence as clear as the 
sun at noon day, and should be happy, unaided 
and unassisted, to wait upon Mr. Kensington for 
that purpose, or to answer any questioils he might 
be pleased to put to me : and that if he would 
introduce me to Mr. Kensington I should be for 
ever thankful, observing, that " the cause of an 
innocent man could dishonour no one however 
exalted:" for that I was truly innocent in the 
proper sense of the word, as I neither directly nor 
indirectly, by collusion or otherwise, knew any 
thing of the offences laid to my charge. However, 
he appeared unwilling tointerfere, and we left him. 
While I was standing in the street thanking the 
Marshal for his }cind offices toward me, Mr. Wil- 
lis came up and said he would go to Mr. Kensing- 
ton's, and if he was agreeable to see me, he would 
let me know directly. In a short time he return- 
ed, and I went with him to Mr. Kensington's in 
Lombai'd Street. To detail the whole of our con- 
versation would be impossible. The very intro- 
duction filled me with mingled indignation and 
astonishment. I had scarcely entered the roooi. 
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when Mr. Willis in a northern dialect said, " Now 
Mr. M'Cawl, or Mr. Warren, come, Corner quick, 
let's hear all about it.. I have no time to spare. 
Well now, who are the others ?" Amazed at such 
behaviour I was for some moments unable to col- 
lect myseif, at length however I informed them, 
that I was come to elucidate any part of my con- 
duct they might consider as suspicious, or reqair- 
iog explanation ; and any question Mr. Kensing- 
ton might think necessary for that purpose I was 
ready and willing to answer. But my proposi- 
tion was treated with the most marked contempt. 
They told me, if I- was not the man, I should 
show who was, as they were satisfied I must have 
been concerned in the business. I solemnly as- 
sured tliem I was not, and offered, if they would 
tell me the route the men went who had commit- 
ted the offences, and which they must have learnt 
from the officers, and would send any person or 
persons with me whom they thought proper, I 
would bear all the expenses in going to every place 
where the offenders were seen, converse with 
every one with whom they had dealings, and go 
into the company of all those who had accidentally 
seen them, or indeed do any thing else they would 
suggest to prove my innocence or guilt. But this 
overture was treated with the most unfeeling sar- 
casm. They told me I knew the route much bet- 
ter than they : indeed the whole of their be- 
haviour, instead of being civil and gentleman-like^ 
was harsh and rude in the extreme : till at length 
after having submitted to their taunts for near an 
hour, and, finding it impossible to make any im- 
pression upon their minds, I departed, receiving 
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at the same time an ass^urance from Mr. Kensing- 
ton, that I should be prosecuted to the utmost ex- 
tremity. This assurance, and the manner in 
which it w^s. delivered, drove me almost to dis- 
traction.* 

In the course of this interview I solicited Mr* 

Kensington to give me infon;nation respecting a 
part of the produce of the forgeries which had 
come into the Bank for payment, in order to as- 
sist me in some inquiries 1 had it in contempla- 
tion to make. But this information was also re- 
fused, as were the names and residences of those 
who had been brojught to look at me at Bow Street, 
and who had declared I was not the man. I 

• 

know not, upon what principle the prosecutors can 
justify thewitjiholdingthis information or the route 
of the offenders : for, if I were guilty, they were 
only telling jme what I must have known, and if 
innocent, they should have readily furnished rne 
with every thing that could afford ai;i opportunity 
of proving it. 

I had paused notice to he served of my inten- 
tion to surrender and take.rayitrial at Derby ; and 
the assizes coming on there before those ^t Stafford 
^nd Chester, I began to prepare for my defence, 
and retained Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. The prose-* 
cutors however informed my solicitor shortly be- 
fore the time for trial, that they should apply tQ 
respite the recognizances jat Derby until the next 
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'* I have conversed with Mr.Willis,since my first publication^ 
«nd aaked his opinion : the following was his answer. " You cer- 
** tainly have been very ill used : I am sorry for it ; but it wa» 
'* Canner misled ^me• 'Mr« Keodington ou^ht to do ^omethinfl; 
•' for you.'* 
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assizes. I confess I would have preferred the in- 
convienienGes and'expens^ of the trial, to having 
the charge thushang over my head for eightmonths. 
Nothing could be more distre^ingto me than be- 
ing thus kept in suspense; but my feelings of 
course were not consulted, and I was compelled 
to submit. 

The reader will Tecollect my mentioning that 
some information had been 'given me in prison 
which I wished for an opportunity of investigat- 
ing personally. The result I am now about to 
state. But I shall first give a short sketch of the 
real offender, hiS asisociace, the origin of their 
connection, and the mannerin which they had been 
employed. 

Formerly the receivers of stolen property con^ 
fined themselves to plate, jewels, and such articles 
AS would at all times and places bring their intrin- 
sic value without much risk of detection. In those 
dayseven bank notes were very cautiously meddled 
with. But of late years the great increase of 
commerce having multiplied paper securities to an 
almost unlimited extent, insomuch that they have 
become nearly an universal medium of payment 
throughmit the country, some fSw receivers began 
to consider the purchasing stolen bills an excellent 
speculation, and deal in them as well as in other 
purloined property. 

Thieves rarely having the address and manners 
requisite for negotiating bills and notes, or being 
apprehensive of detection in case of search, were 
^glad to sell them for a mere trifle, while the pur- 
chaser, by means of a skilful adventurer, has in a 
few days obtained the amount for which the bills 
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were drawn, with no other deduction than perhaps 
the discount, commission, and the travelling ex- 
penses of their agent or accomplice. 

The first man who commenced or carried on this 
business to any extent was one Joshua Palmer, 
whopretendedto.be a silversmith, the better to 
conceal his real occupation, which was that of a 
receiver of stolen goods, or, in the cant phrase, a 
fence. 

Palmer, notwithstanding he had amassed a very 
considerable fortune by this fraudulent business, 
and particularly by negotiating stolen bills, called 
smashing thick paper ^ could not leave off his evil 
practices, till at length he was convicted and sen- 
tenced to fourteen years transportation.* 

Thomas Dudfield succeeded Palmer. This man 
had been reared in the very sink of vice, and at an 
early age became eminent in depredations,but be- 
ing detected he was convicted and transported to 
America. While there he formed a connection 
with Hannah Lyons, a Jewess, who had also been 
transported. Dudfield returned to England with 
this woman before the expiration of his term, and 
to avoid detection his father sent him down 
to Ipswich, where he became an under turnkey to 



* The offence for which this man suffered transportation, was 
the receiving' cloths, stolen from Messrs. Laycock and Tyler in 
the Minories. The three young men wh6. committed the bur- 
glary were executed. Palmer offered a very considerable sum to 
tlie prosecutors not to persevere agaitist him ; but they very ho- 
norably rejected his overtures. Even after he was convicted he 
offered to disclose the. particulars of many forgeries and other 
offences,and to make known the offenders, on condition of being 
pardoned ; but his application was not attended to. 
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Ri pshaw the then jailor, under the assumed name 
of Lee. When his time was expired, and he con- 
sidered himself out of danger, he came up to Lon- 
don with his cAcre ai*ii€, and kept a brothel of the 
most indecent and filthy description in CreedLane, 
for'which they were prosecuted and convicted.They 
afterwards kept several others of a like description 
in different parts of the metropolis, but their in- 
famous conduct generally provoked prosecHtion, 
and to avoid punishment they frequently removed. 
At length they fixed their quarters in Flqur-de-Hs 
Court, Fleet Street, where they lived several 
years, and have only lately removed from thence 
to Shire Lane, where they keep a house much to 
the annoyance of the neighbourhood. Which they 
call the Antigallican Tavern. 

Dudfield, from his intimacy with all the thieves 
on town, became well known to Palmer, to whom 
he was for some time a useful and necessary argent 
as negotiator between him and the thief: for if a 
depredation to any extent was committed, Dud- 
field was applied to by the thief to purchase or 
dispose of the articles, ^nd as his finances were at 
that time very low, he was obliged to take them 
to Palmer, who became the purchaser, and Dud-^ 
field received a commission for his' trouble. 

Palmer, in the course of his dealings with Dud- 
field, learnt that bills to a great amount Mere frcr 
quently destroyed t)y him and the thieves, as be- 
ing not only useless but dangerous ; and it occurred 
to'him that he might turn them to a gopd account. 
Avaricious however in the extreme, and wishing 
to secure as much as he could to himself, like all 
persons of that character, he would not le^ Dud- 
field into his plan, but amused him by stating, 
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that such paper now. and then became serviceable- 
to men who were hard pressed for their certifi- 
cates, by indorsing and giving them to pretended 
creditors, merely to produce before the com- 
missioners as evidence of their debts. He 
' therefore requested Dudfield to bring them to 
him, that he might have them handy, if occa- 
sion should require ; and that he would make 
him some compensation for his trouble. Dudfield 
obeyed, and for some time carried him all tlie 
thick paper that came in his way; but notwith- 
standing the pains taken by Palmer to conceal 
his profits, the Argus eyes of Dudfield penetrated 
the secret, and discovered that bills which he had 
sold for little or nothing' had been negotiated for 
the whole iimount. fie also discovered, what 
was of more consequence to him, who was the 
negotiator, and that Palmer had practised equal 
deception with this man ; for in order to secure a 
more considerable share of the produce to himself 
he uniformly represented not only that something 
handsome was given for the bills, but that two or 
three other persons were in i^, or in other words.' 
that they knew of the business, and were intitJed 
to their share. The negotiator, therefore, who 
ran all the risk, received but a small proportion, 
while the hungry receiver, who was in no danger, 
reaped nearly all the harvest; 

Dudfield, therefore, and Palmer's agent, who 
w'as called the Squire, stimulated by resentment 
as w^U as interest, determined to transact business 
in tfieir line without Palmer's intervention, and 
from that time Dudfield became the rival of 
him whom he had before looked up to as master. 
Shortly after this resolution, Mr. Rutter,an emi- 
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aient tea dealer at Charing-cross, was robtefl of 
|>ank liQtes and bills to a large amount by a young 
inaa named Barnes in company with Dudfield and 
i^hers ; Dudfield got possession of the bills:, and 
told his companions that he had burnt them to 
fiyoid discovery. Btit Palmer soon discovered that 
some of these bills had been paid away, that Dud- 
field had received them, and that he had found 
oiJtt and employed his ow« agent the Squire, in 
jSLegotiating them. Henceanopen rupture ensued, 
and PaJmer's resentment was carried to. such a 
f9itcfa, that whenever he met Dudfield, which 
frequently happened at the George in the Old 
Bailey, the whole company were annoy^ with 
their quarrels and clamour. Palmer reviled Dud- 
'field for his ingratitude, accused him with tak- 
ing advantage of the confidence he reposed in 
liini by worming out his secrets and then deprive 
ing him of his connections, threatened vengeance 
against both him and the Squire, and the strife 
flight perhaps have been fatal to some ofthe party, 
jiad not the law laid its iron hand on Palmer, and 
thus left his opponent Dudfield in quiet posses>- 
eion ofthe field*. 
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* At the time of these differences, now ahout 15 year;s ago, 
beiHg a prisoner iu the rules ef the Fleet, and using the George 
public house, I frequenlily witnessed these quarrels about the 
Inquire. But 9s.aeither party related the particulars, the com^ 
pany as well as m^ sdf were ^noriMit who ^was meant or what w^ 
jthie'real cause of 4ispv,te .Ipset^een them. Littk <lid I tbeu ima- 
ginethe jeopardy and fuudety tl^s same Stiuire yrox^^ occasioji 
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Palmer being effectually removed, Dudfifeld be- 
came the r^mreir ^cn^ra/ ; and, notwithstanding 
he has realised many thousand pounds, still con- 
tinues his nefarious practices. But it is hoped 
the measures I have taken and this publication 
will have the effect of preventing his receiving 
further benefit through the medium of his Squire. 
He is now known to the officers of justice, and 
will not therefore, perhaps have the hardihood to 
commit many more such offences. If he should, 
he cannot expect to escape detection. 

I shall now ma^etiie reader acquainted with 
THE Squire, and his character, as far as my exer- 
tions have been able to collect it. 

John Knight is a man possessing considerable 
talents and ingenuity, which have enabled him for 
many yfears tocommitoffences without detection, 
and indeed .so discreetly has he uniformly con- 
ducted himself, that those most intimate with 
him never suspected from whence he derived his 
pecuniary resources. These were only known to 
his employers, who: Were too deeply interested in 
keeping the secret, ever to disclose it to the 
world ; and until be was apprehended through 
my means, he was perfectly unknown to the police 
officers*: fiy his employer he wa^ always denomi- 
nated the Squire ; but whether on account, of 
his superior manners and qualifications,oras aplay 
upon his name, is unknown, though it is perhaps 
owing to his being always so called by them, that 
he has so long eluded public justice. 

In tracing back the history of Knight I find 
he has not for years followed any regular oc- 
cupation to obtain a livejihood. It is true that 
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ftbout twenty years ago he followed the pi-ofessioti 
of a player, and performed at one of the provincial 
theatres ; but when in that capacity he cheated 
every one with whom he could get credit* In later 
years he has been engaged with several of those 
pests of society, who under the specious title of 
merchantis take counting- houses, prevail upon in- 
dustrious tradesmen to sell them goods and mer- 
chandize,and just before the bills given or accepted 
for them become due, the merchants decamp, the 
counting-houses are shut up, and the deluded 
tradesman has no clue by which he can find out 
the sharpers ; though they are perhaps at a very 
little distance committing siniilar frauds under 
some other name or firm.* 
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* The multiplicity and organization of these Bwindlidg firms 
has become truly alarming, and they are the more to be reprobated 
becausfe their frauds are generaUy directed against the young 
Unwary beginner, who under the idea of executing a large andbe* 
neficia] oider is induced to embark not only his whole property 
but all he can procure on credit, receiving in exchange for his 
goods, worthless bills, these being dishonored he cannot make 
his payments ; his credit is consequently ruined,his prospects in 
life blasted, his energy fails hinj, and ultimately he and hia 
family from a moderate competence are reduced to paupers. 

The miscreants who follow this species of fraud are called iWTflf 
efr.f,aud are generally in gangs of six or eight : several counting- 
houses are takeiiseparat€lyby the different individuals,^ho go by 
fictitious names ; therefore when goods are applied for by one of 
these* firms, the others are referred to for character ; a favourable 
answer is of course given to the applicant,and he parts with his, 
goods in perfect confidence that he- is dealing with houorable 
and responBihl^ men, -whereas^ -had he taken the precaution 
V> euquire a little into the diaracter and circumstances of th^ 
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In addition to tbi address and appe^tatifce-df * 
gentleman it is utiderstobd thatRnight is acquaint-* 
td with the genealogy of most families of distiftC^ 
tion, their residen!<;es, estates, &c. and beitig ca- 
pable of conrersing with ease and elegahc© oil: 
most topics, can readily impose hiihdseif on any 
company as a man of consequence. 

Possessing these accomplisfan»ehts toother 
with the confidence acquired by performing in^ 
public, tod the knowledge of commercial trans- 
actions gained with his quondamt mercbai^itSt 
Knight was peculiarly adapted to the task fee un- 
dertook. He could without embarrassment form 
any story likely to answer his pwpose, and by 
means of bis specious appearance, and the avi«* 
dity with which the country bankers seize every 
opportunity to>p»t their ow'« notes into circutr- 
tion, readily induce them to cash any bill he 
thotight proper to Itender. ' 

Though i*t is understood that Knight Ikas ne- 
gociated stolen bills to a very large amount, he 
has not ultimately benefited or improved his cir^* 
dumstances. For no sooner did he dbtai'n any 
considerable sutn of tfioney, than he Visited the^ 
gimitig table^ and he wholiad been duping other* 
Became an easy prey to sharpers of a different de-* 

••^-' ' ••• ' " • 1 • • ' • "- 
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recammender^he wGolA probably havi^discoTered the iaxp^kioftr 
and have saved his propeiiy,- 

The public is much indebted te ttee-industty andipeisei^^TaiielL 
of Mr. Kinnard, an acute and iixteUigent magistrate at ^^ 
Thames Police Office, for halving recently develofM-a harib «f 
t}iis d^cription wliose firaads have been tnmiaBse— ^Ooe^f %lili 
^ng ha& been brought to <apkal etonetiotiat "^bkJMSmHaBf^ 
and several others are now in a course -of prosecution^ 
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scription. The black legs considered him a gen- 
tleman of fortune, and some of them have observ- 
tdy sincef Knight was in custody, that they were 
thereby deprived of an annuity, as they always 
reckoned upon winning considerable sums yearly 
from him. 

From Knight's losses at the gaming table he 
was continually in want of money, and anxious 
for an opportunity of obtaining it. Theref6re no 
sooner did his employers possess themselves of 
bills or notes to any considerable amount which 
bad been stolen from a pocket book or parcel, tha« 
lie was sought for and always found ready to n^ 
gociate them. 

Du4fieM, naturally suspicious, would no* 
trust Knight to negociate the bills alone^ if they 
were of large amount, lest he should retain the 
whole of the produce; but accompanied him 
Kvund the country, taking especial care not to 
be present white the bills were cashed ; but wait- 
teg^ at an inn at sonre small distance, and tmme- 
dilitely received his proportion of the money. 

At the time of my coratnitment I had not the 
sfti^htest suspicion hy whom tl>e stolen bills had 
been n^ociated, nor any clue which could grire 
teea<rhaHce of discovering the oflfender. -But 
after being ^sl «hort time in Newgate, my wife was 
told, that Mr. Lucas, a stock-broker, had received 
a^forty^ound'bank note, the produce of one of 
^fe bills paid away by a forged indorsement, to 
purchase ^sorae stock ; that the note was traced to 
DUffii^ ; that Mr. K^ensington had inquired^how 
Itecante^o^sedsed of it ; biit that instead of coming 
forward and giving the desfired information, Bud-^ 
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field sent a Jew .attorney named Harris to Mr; 
Kensington to say that as he had extensive money 
transactions he could not tell from whom he had 
taken it. 

Immediately on learning these particulars I ' 
sent my wife to Mr. Lucas to enquire whether 
they were true. He told her, that so far as came 
within his knowledge they were. When she re- 
turned to me,an attorney named Mawley was pre- 
sent transacting business with a fellow prisoner, 
and as my wife communicated what she had learnt 
in his hearing, he immediately said he knew the 
man who had committed the offences ; it was^ 
Dudfield^s Squire, whose re^l name was Knight ; 
and that he bore a strong resemblance to me. 
. Mr. Mawley had a most conclusive reason for 
fixing upon Knight as the offender, which he theur 
related. He was formerly employed by Dudfield 
as his attorney, and, when I was charged with' 
uttering the bill of exchange at Richmond, direct- * 
ed him to attend my examinations and watch the? 
proceedings ; from the conversations that passed at 
that time between Dudfield and bis asspciateSy 
Mr. Mawley learnt that the Squire had negocjateciU 
tbej)illlwas accused with uttering* Knowing 
tljerefore that Knight passed the bill at Richmond 
in Yorkshire, and learning that the same namew^Sr 
used on the present forgeriesy that the indorsement 
was i n the sanie hand writing, the description of 
the person similar, and Me produce, traced to the- 
same parties, no doubt could be reasonably enter-^ 
tained by Mr. Mawley, that Knight was the man 
wha had negociated the present bills in Stafford-^; 
iphire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire. 
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. Mr. Mawley observed, that nothing short of 
the dreadful attempt that appeared to be medi- 
tated against my life could induce him to disclose 
these circumstances ; though indeed the parties 
did not deserve much consideration, as it appear* 
ed by their conduct they were desirous of involv- 
ing me by using the name of Warren^ when they 
might have equally effected their purpose by as- 
suming any other, 

Mr. Mawley very humanely offered to render 
me any service in his power without fee or reward : 
but ignorant where Knight was to bd found, he 
recommended me to attend to the advice of my 
solicitor in making immediate application to the 
Court of King's Bench to get bailed, as when at 
liberty I might probably find out Knight, and 
thereby save my life. 

For several weeks after my enlargement I occu- 
pied myself in endeavouring to discover who this 
Knight was, but my exertions were unavailing. 
None of the Police officers knew him, or ever 
heard of such a man. I set persons to sound what 
are called/ami/y men*\ but they were wholly ig- 
norant of such a character, and, had I not heard 
his name mentioned in the disputes between Pal- 
mer and Dudfield, I should have doubted whether 
such a man did really exist, and have been led 
to believe Mr. Mawley was trifling with me. But 
just as I had given up all hopes of finding him, an 
accidental occurrence furnished me with all the 
wished-for information. 
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One day returning with my wife from my soli- 
citor's through Smithfield, she observed a man 
named Perry, who was engaged in taking count«> 
ing-houses and obtaining goods in the manner I 
had been told Knight was accustomed to do. Tim . 
man hadsomid time before brought a quantity of 
lace to my wife wishing her to purchase it, and 
upon her declining observed, that she need not 
be under any apprehensions that it was dishonest-^ 
ly, or improperly come by, as he coujd shew her 
a regular bill of parcels. He accordingly produced 
it, and the lace appeared to have be^i purchased 
by a Mr. Knight, whom Perry represented as a 
sporting character often involved in pecuniary' 
difficulties, who being then particularly in want 
of cash had employed him to sell the laee for what 
he could get, and that she might have it at th<^ 
wholesale price. She nevertheless refused to 
purchase, and he took the lace away. 

On seeing Perry it occurred to my wife that the 
name be had mentioned upon the lace business 
was Knight. She reminded me of the circumstance, 
but from the length of time that had elapsed she 
was not very positive as to the correctness of the 
name. We determined therefore to get into con- 
versation with him, and if possible worm out the 
particulars, whether the name was Knight;, and 
if it was, where he could be met with ; but with- 
out letting him perceive our object. 

I therefore aecosted Perry, and after a little 
common-place talk asked him to -take a giil of 
wJn^. He assented, and went to a public^hou«e 
in the neighbourhood, wher« we arenewed our 
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<;anversation, and with apparent indifference' I 
led him to speak of Knight, inquiring aix>ut the 
lace, and asking him how Knight and he had set- 
ded it. He said, the lace was disposed of, and be 
had not seen Knight for some time. I alsoobserv- 
•cd, that I had not seen him, and wondered where 
the devil he was gone, for he was an excellent 
•customer at hazard or backgammon. Perry said 
he had been told he was an excellent Flat^ and 
often lost large sums of money;, which always 
kept him poor. I regretted that I did not then 
Icnow where to find him, as I could put some 
money in his pocket. Perry said, the last lodgings 
he knew him to occupy were at No. 9, Ma<;cles- 
field Street ; but he had ^called there some time* 
before, and found he was gone away. He observ- 
ed it was a pity Knight did not attend to the bill 
business ; for he was a wonderful clever man, and 
could pass any biils, if they '^ad but the names 
of Jack Nokes or Tom Stjies. Perry did not by 
this observation allude to his committing forgeries, 
but merely to his dexterity in negociatiiig swind- 
ling bills ; for^ as was before mentioned, he never 
iet his most intimate friends and associates know 
his concerns with Dudfield. 

Having obtained all the itiformation I could 
from Perry, I hastened back to my solicitor and 
communicated it to him. From the charactCLT 
given by Perry of Knight, there appeared strong 
grounds to believe this man was Dudfield's Squire: 
it was therefore determined to follow up the iri- 
formatioB in order to be satisfied whether he was 
'OX was not the man. 

My solicitor went with me to No. 9, Maccles- 

& 
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field Street, which was kept by very respectable 
people named Elvidge. Mr. Elvidgc was always 
absent at his employment during the day, and, as 
bis wife was constantly at home, she was able to 
give us most information., She stated, that, during 
the time Knight lodged at her house, he upon seve- 
ral occasions went out of town and remained al?- 
sent for a week or a fortnight, that his journies 
appeared to be taken quite unex'pectedly, that a 
friend af his named Jeffries^ who lived in the city, 
generally called upon him, and the departure took 
place with the utmost haste; that Jeffries frequent- 
ly accompanied him ; th?.t Knight told her they 
went into the country to buy timber and estates ; 
that the reason for their hurry was lest any one 
s4iould be before them in the purchase, and that 
Jeffries paid him handsomely for his judgment. 
Upon being asked whether Knight was out oftown 
ill March, she said he was ; that he left London 
dbout ten or twelve days before quarter-day*^ that ' 
Jeffries called, upon him and they left town together^ '' 
and that Knight then wore a blue coat f ; that on 
theSdof April he left his lodgings without any 
previous notice of his intentions, and never after- 
wards returned. She produced a letter of Knight's 
mentioning the day he left, and in which he desi- 
red that Mary, a young girl he had seduced from 
Mr. Elvidge's service, might have his papers, and 
says,' *' Mary, who delivers this, will* inform you 



\ ♦ This exactly corresponded with the time the offences were * 
cotnmitted. 

f It will be recollected that some of the witnesses ^iescribed 
tflc offender to have worn a blue goat. 
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that any nbtice or answer directed t6 Mrs. ffop6. 
No. 398, Oxford Street, for Mr. Kiiight, will be 
dulv received." Mrs. Elvidsfe told us, she under- 
Stood that Kriij^ht took lo'dofinM for' himseif and 
Mary at the last*mentioned house in the name of 
Hope, and that the young woman- still lodged 
there: but that Knight had been for some time 
keeping out of the way, though for what reason 
she could not tell. 

These facts tended very strongly to confirm 
suspicions entertained against Knight ; but Mrs. 
•Elvidgeat length mentioned a circumstance which 
put an end to all doubt ; it was this : being asked 
whether Knight went by any other fictitious name 
besides Hope, she said yes, he had gone by the 
name of Warren ; that Wise, who acted occa- 
sionally as his servant^ had heard him so accosted, 
and had mentioned the circumstance to her. 

The only thing now wanting was to find Knight ; 
and this was supposed to be no very easy task, aSi 
*we apprehended, that if any direct inquiries were 
made at his lodgings in Oxford Street, they would 
only occasion new caution and concealment. 
The best mode therefore that suggested itself was 
if possible to find out Wise, as we conceived he 
knew Knight's retreat, and a handsome douceur 
would extract the secret from hiiyi. 

Mrs. Elvidge could not inform us where Wise 
wSis to be met with, ,but said he u^ed to live in or 
near Union Street, Middlesex Hospital, and she 
believed he went of messages for a Mr, Parry, 
a linen-draper, an intimate * acquaintance of 
Knight's, then a prisoner in the Fleet. Mr. Har- 
mer tllerefore went to Patry, but, he said, althougtjt 
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he had been extremely ill used and ruined by 
Knight^ yet he declined giving any informatioD" 
as to his connections or haunts. He suspected 
Knight had done something that might endanger 
his life, and therefore he would neither permit 
Wis^ to be s^en, nor be himself instrumental in 
Knight's apprehensions 

We then prevailed iipon some of the prisoners ia 
the Fleet to keep a look out for Wise, and if they 
could see him to desire hin^ to call at my 
house, where he would hear of something very 
beneficiaL I had also a person in constant readi* 
ness to watch him, wherever he went, from the 
moment they should learn he was ifi^ the Fl6et,and 
Mjr. Harmer smd myself went to^ Union Street, and 
enquired at every house there ; but after using the 
utmost diligence, we were compeHed to give up 
the search ai&* fruitless.. Neither were my exertion*^ 
at the |?leet prison more successful, for Parry took 
the precautioa to prevent Wisp comity there. 

I should also have stated, that Mr. Harmser wi^nt 
to the house in Oxford Street, where Knight » 
girl lodged, sa^ Mr&. Gattenby the landlady, and 
on his asking to see Mr.. Hope^ she answered 
that he had not been at her house for a^ consider- 
able time, but that his wife still l64^ed there. 
She appeared very ans^ious to know Mr. Harmer'^ 
business, and he told h^r that a man named Wise^ 
had.been cecommended to him a$ a servant, fm^ 
undeiTstanding that be had lived with M^ Hope« 
be wished to iea^n his character ffoip him. 

I also went to sevieral gamiqgrhouses to inak^ 
inquiries after Knighl^ but though I louond seve- 
lal jpei»Qn$ who jknew him, they cou^ld ,giv^ bo m^ 
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Yormatioti as to his residence, and besides told me \ 

they Wd not seen hin^ for a considerable time. 

My solicitor with myself, afterwards went to 
Parry, and meution^d the perilous situation in 
which I was placed, hoping^ that from motives of 
humanity and justice he would be induced to se- 
cond our endeavours to apprehend Knight ; but 
he still declined, observing, that he was extreme- 
ly sorry for my situation, and were it not that 
Knight'slifewould in all probability be thesacrifice 
he would render me every assistance in hrs power : 
but he could not reconcile it to his mind to be ia 
the least meastrre instrumei^tal in the death of a 
man, with whom he had lived upon terms of inti- 
macy, however villainously he had used him. 

Anxious to xise every endeavour for the disco- 
very of Knight, I employed several persons to- 
watch Dudffeldand the old Jewess with whom he 
cohabited; but this was of no avait, as they by 
Bome means discovered my intentions, and the 
old Jezebel came inta the neighbourhood where my 
«istef livedl, and shouted atoud, that if I wanted 
to know where the Squire was, I might come ta ^ 

Iber, and she would tell me : and sometimes said^ 
he was ourt of my reach, andsafe^ as she called it^ 
in Pansilvany. 

I did not however give credit to Mrs. Lyon*^ 
iKSsertions. I believed Knight was still in the 
kingdom, if not in London ; and conceiving that 
4m artful story told. to the girl and landlady might 
iaduce them from resentment to discover his re- 
treat, tbi^ following expedient was resorted to. 
My wife went ta Oxford Street, and represented 
to Mrs. Gattenby^ that Mr, Hope, undei a pf<if- 
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mise of inarri{?g€, had seduced a i>ear relation of 
hers, and afterwards left her in a state of pregnan- 
cy without t^e. means of subsisteiice, that being 
.reduced to this wretched situation she .had i^ent for 
her, and requested that she would wait upon and 
solicit Mr. Hope to furnjsh her with sufficient 
money to get those neceas?irie^ which her situa- 
,tion required. This mournful ta.le very much in- 
terested Mrs. Gattenby, and she readily communi- 
cated to my wife every thing sihe knew. But it ap- 
peared that neither she nor the girl could tell where 
Mr. Hope was. She said there, was great mys- 
tery in his conduct, for which she could not ac- 
. count, that she had bqen told his name was not 
Hope but Knight, that he was very much distresa- 
.ed in the spring of that ye^r, and that Mrs. Hops 
and the infant must have starved but fA: her assis- 
itstnce. That in the niontli of March he left town 
for afeyo days, and upon his return had a great 
jacket ofcpuntri/ barkk notes, that he directly paid 
her a bill for the rent and advances she had made, 
and that one of the notes in which be paid her was 
a Newcastle bank note. That . a Mr. Weather- 
stone brought money to Mrs. Hope from her hus- 
band, and that it was iacjosed to himbecause Mrs. 
Hope could not read : that they had been expect- 
ing Mr. Hope to return home latterly, but he had 
disappointed them very Qften,and that shebelieved 
no one but Mr. Weatherstone knew wher;e he was. 
My wife then came away, having enjomed secre- 
cy from Mrs. Gattenby, and a promise to furnish 
her with whatevex information she could obtain 
when she next caUed,which was to be in the course 
.of a day or two. 
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Having" obtained abundant and demoiisir^tiv^ 
proofs that Knight was the man who had passed 
the notes, my solicitor waited on Mr. Kensington 
to communicate the facts. Mr. Kensington ap- 
pointed him to come the next day, when Mr.Bol- 
ger and Mr. Chetham were to be present, observ- 
idg that as a solicitor was now employed who 
understood how to conduct the business, he should 
wish him to hear \that Mr. Harmer had to relate. 
The next morning Mr. Harmer went at the time 
appointed, and having detailed all the circumstan- 
ces he had collected, Mr. Kensington and his soli- 
citor, instead of expressing their ackno,wledg- 
raents for the pains that had been taken, received 
the information with coldness, said they had been 
told nearly the same story two months before, by 
anonymous letters ; that they had mentioned it 
to Anthony, the officer who had made some inqui- 
ry, but found there was no such man in existence. 
They said, however, if Knight was really in being 
and had committed theofifences, it behoved me to 
find him out, and cause him to be apprehended,- 
and that if he were in custody, and it could be' 
made appear to them that Knight was the guilty' 
man and I was innocent, they would certainly re- 
linquish me and prosecute him : and in order to* 
exemplify how necessary it was [ should exert 
myself to procure the immediate apprehension of 
Knight, before I was myself tried, the ingenious 
Mr. Chetham cited a case in point. He said his 
father once prosecuted a man to conviction of a 
capital offence, and a few nK)nth8 after he had suf- 
fered the punishment of the law, it was found 
he was perfectly innocent, the real depre-* 
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idttor^ being (fiscovered and exoouted for tti6tli«r 
offence, , . * 

This anecdote should have taught my pro&ecu-' 
tors cautioTX, but they had gone too far td rfeccde 
without disgrace, aud therefore determined to per* 
sist, whateyer might be the consequences^ 

« As the Bow*street officers had been employed, I 
ibought it advisable to give them an opportunity- 
of correcting their errors, and- conceived that, 
when the magistrates discovered their mistake in- 
committing me, they would not only cause the 
prosecutions to be dropped, but recommend some 
remuneration for the heavy expense I had beea^ 
put to, and I should not be again molested. My 
solicitor therefore waited on Anthony, informed- 
him what he had learnt relative to Knight, and' 
was proceeding to show }.hat he was the offender, • 
intending to request his assistance^ when Antho*' 
ny, interrupting him, asked if he was serious, if* he* 
was really so duped as to think me innocent, and 
said if he could be imposed upon to believe so he 
would believe any thing. Mr* Harmer replied, he 
was satisfied of my innocence, and was anxious 
that the right man should be apprehended, An- 
thony answered they Were right enough already, 
that he well knew I was guilty of the forgery at; 
Richmond in Yorkshire, and whoever committed 

that offence committed the others. 

Mr. Harmer, finding him so obstinately prepos- 
sessed against me, declined asking his assistance 
IB the pursuit w^ were making, and, from the re- 
ception I experienced from another of the 
oflBcers belonging to Bow-Street, I imagined,'that 
rather thaxi endeavour to find proofs of my" inuo^ 
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eene'e, obstacles would be thrown in my way. I 
therefore determined not to ask the assistance of 
any one belonging to that office. 

On Monday the 13th of July, wishing to con- 
sult Mr. Harmer upon the next step to be taken 
I went to him at the Hatton Garden Police Office, 
where he happened to be, accidentally attending 
an examination. He su^ested the propriety of 
employing an officer to act upon the information 
we had obtained, and recommended Jonathan' 
Trottas an active diligent man* '('i-ott was accord- 
ingly made acquainted with all the circumstan- 
ces, when it turned out that he had been employ- 
ed, immediately after the offence, to go into thtf 
country to search Bome suspected persons, aqd he 
produced Mr. Bolger's original information of the 
robbery. Trott said he would mention the busi- 
ness to Mr. Turton the magistrate, who was then 
sitting, and having his sanction, would readily 
undertake to search for Knight, and do every 
thing in his power to further the ends of justice. 

A communication was accordingly made to Mr. 
Turton, and it was thought advisable immediately 
to take Knight's girl and Weatherstone into cus- 
tody. Trjitt, therefore, accompanied by Chapman' 
another officer, the same evening apprehended the 
young woman, who said her name was Mary 
Cockerill. On searching the roomt/iree wigs were 
£>und„ one of which had been worn with powder 
and the other two of different hues. Neithef 
could there be any doubt of their being inteuded 
for disguise, as from the great variance in theip 
&nn and colour, they would give the person 
wearing them a widely different- appearance. Th<i 
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girl was questioned about Weatherstone, ofwhottl 
she denied ^ny knowledge, though her landlady 
told the oflScers he had just left the house, and 
that he ludged at a baker's-shop, in Margaret- 
street, Oxford-street. The girl was however taken 
to a place of safety, and inquiries 'were made for 
Weatherstone at his lodgings ; but he was not at 
home, and the officers watched for him until past 
twelve o'clock, when thinking he had got in vmper- 
ceived, or had some intimation of persons being 
waiting about in the neighbourhood, it was agreed 
that the officers should go there again very early 
the- next day. Accordingly about five o'clock 
the next morning Weatherstone was apprehended^ 
On searching his lodgings a tin box was found, 
which he seemed anxious should not be opened : 
but the officers peremptorily insisted upon it, and 
in it they found a variety of letters from Knight to 
Weatherstone, some of them very recent and dated 
from Southend in Essex. To prevent his retreat 
being discovered every possible precaution had 
beentttkenby Knight. The letters were not direct- 
ed to Weatherstone or to his lodgings, but to " Mr. 
John Verhelst, Sherrard Hou^e, Sherrard-st^eet, 
Golden square, London :" so that any one wish- 
ing to find Knight, and knowing him and Wea- 
therstone to be intimate, could not by inqui* 
ries at the post office or of the postman of Wea- 
therstone's district,trace his country letters so as to 
discover Knight's residence by the post-mark. 
Another precaution it seems was adopted in not 
directing letterstoKnight, buttothe fictitious name 
of J.Kerr, to be left at the post office Southend,and 
lest the letter telling Weatherstone how to direct 
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might by accident get into the hands of a third peN. 
sop, Knight particularly desired hint to destroy it. 
Had Weatherstone done so, Knight would in all 
probability have escaped detection to this day. • 

The first letter from Knight to Weatherstone 
appears to have been put into the two-penny post 
in tlje Strand, at seven o'clock on the ihird of April 
1807. After directing him to transact some busi- 
ness, he says, !' Pray immediatelff give my love to 
Marif^ and tell her I shall be back with all expedi^ 
lion. If I am not in town on Sunday^ you will hear 
from me by Monday s post ; in haste ^ J. K/* 

The second letter is dated the seventh of April, 
' and bears the post mark of Lincoln. He transmits 
something, enclosed, which h« requests may be 
sent to Mr. Wright's, No. 13, Warwick -street, and 
then says, " Thereis no occasion for him or any 
body else to know where I write from. I tvrote to yon 
from Hoddesdonby a friend who was to put it into 
the twopenny post and pay for it" 

It is remarkable that the first letter is dated the 
third of Aprils the very day I was apprehended by 
Anth^ony and Adkins. The presumption there- 
fore i§, that this circumstance coming to the know- 
ledge of Knight and his companions, they thought 
it necessary for their own safety that he should be 
out of the way. This idea is strengthened by 
his having left London so unexpectedly, that h> 
had even omitted to take leave of his girl. ' He was 
accompanied by some one, probably Jefferies,* t6 
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' * The reader will presently^ learn w4l this Mr. JefFeries waa; 
find as the letter wae put in close to his residence, the suspiciotl 
Wfts confirmed that he was Knight's companion. 
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Hoddesdon. This cotap^fiion ^te&t fhu» (kt M 
doubt to see him safe out of London. 

The anxiety he expresses to keep theplac^ h^- 
wrote from secret is certainly suspicious. It alsd 
appears by aia aecount of hk expetises at the d]f« 
ferent places he iK<^nt 1^ upon his jourbey, fouiidl 
jn his trunk after his apprehensicm, that he did 
not stop $, day at one place, and that he must 
l^avebeen travelling with a view to aroid being 
traced. Sometimes he Vtrent by the e^ach, then hg 
ehaiscj at other times by retutn^efuihei then by iAt 
luail, 3ft^vw9xdsby gig : and thus continued chang- 
ing his niode of travelling every removal, so as to 
render it almost impossible to have followed him 
with any hope of successi^ had any one be<efi even 
^t that time seieking to apprehend him. 

There is a considerable interval between the date 
of Knight's Islst letter and that whi^h I am next to 
insert. This perhaps Arose fixmi the Correspond, 
dence ceasing with his absence. Doubtless when 
I wacs.fully committed for trial, Knight considetred 
himself out of danger, and returned to London ; 
but afterwards^ learning that I v^as at lai^e tend 
making inquiries about him, he thought it i^c^s^ 
saty again to consult his sal^ by flighty itndthifc 
letters which follow; are tfaos^ written probably 
when a second; time absent from London and €iViw 
deavouring to conceal himself^ 
'' Dear Withgf^ 

, ^^ Smce my dep^Hure I4mw e^tymumeed mxAhmg^ 
^ but exj^ence anii suspense, Mr. %f^ Am fiot kept Jm 
'^ a^ppoinimeniyt nor, tven wroU^ qhd J am boi^nd i^ 
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^ybe stmtiohaty iiU cue or the otfwir taka ptueev If 

*^ any thing pariicuhr has transpired^ let m4 eMredt 

^^ a liiie hy return of post^^indeed at all eVehts ; a^ 

^^ it will be the only graiificatiofif T can possibly re*- 

^^eeive here, to know that my Mary, my boy, dnd 

^^ yourself urt welL . / shall expect an immediate 

^ ^ anstcer^ with an aecofint of what Eldridge said^ 

^^ and how hemefijms.io proceed* . Xhtireteeipt ofyouf^ 

*^ / shall write again and enclose some money, Thik 

' ^ place is still a desert^ which I do not regret. They 

*^ do not expect company tillJtid^.-^Withthe greats 

*^ lest confidence in your usual caution,. • I shall evef' 

" temainy 

" Your sincere Friend^ 

€ ''J.KERR, 
'' Sunday^ June U, 1807. < '' Post Office, South»^ 

i ^ end, Essex" 

'\ This address had best be de$troyed.^\ » 

^* Mr^ John Verh^tj » 

" Sherrard House, Sherrard Street, > 

** Golden Square, London.'^ 

This letter expresses evident anxiety andappre-* 
hension of some danger. Why he miist remain 
stationary till he heard from Mr, J. I can guess. 
It was because Mr. Jefieries, his companion in 
guilt, considering that no suspicion attache(};'*Qk 
him, was 1vat<!rhing my proceedings in 6rder to in- 
fotm Knight what transpired, ths^t he might ac^ 
«MC(Cordingly. His reason fdfnotmegrettingthejscar- 
city of i^oinifeny ^4s becaude frbhi that circum- 
VMtice he was lels liable to diilcoVery. His mo- 
tive tof ifis^XimiAg the ttame of Kerr, for directing 
lidVi^irhetet) md for Wishing the addfesd d^estroyed» 
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rhave ilready pointed out* His next letter is afr 
follows. 

" Dear Withy ^ 

" Out of the inclosed pay the pos^ 

iage and accommodate yourself wit/i any paril 

You can give it to Maty^ as occasion requiresl' 

I Jiada letter from Jeffs, who will appoint me at 

another place in a few days^ Then I return to 

" town. Do not neglect calling in Sherrard Street. 

" Yours faithfully^ 

^^J.K'in haste^ 
'^ June 17, ^807. ^^ Post going out.*" 

" Pray fold and deliver the other half sheet to Mr. 
" Waller without delay. I rejoice to 'hear that Mary 
^^ and the hoy look charmingly , though I am not so 
" ^^^PP!/ ^* ^^ ^^y their company. Pay her all the 
" attention you can spare. Have you called o^fer the 
" water ? Yx>u must think I am at a loss for amuse^ 
^^ment, when you hear that-^l Went to church fast 
"Sunday! You^will forward Mr. Wallers answer 
" directly inclosed as before. 
" Mr. John Ver heist, 
" Sherrard ffozute, 
" Sherrard Street, 

" Golden Square, London.^' 






Your silence, my dear Withy, since Thursday 
last, when I hope you received my Letter address 
'* sed at John*s, containing a one pound note, creates 
" great anxiety, as I expected in a day or two an an^ 
" swer inclosing one from Mr. Waller. , If any nem 
" disagreeables lutve sprung up, let me know without 
'^ dela^, and in return I shall send a supply for nip 
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^* dear Mary. Jeffs still keeps, me in suspence. He 

^'^ was to make an appointment ■ tn a few days 

^^from rv£^daif last; hut it seems they have 

not yet expired. I shall be miserable till I hear 

tlmt Mary^ and the botf^ and yourself^ are well 

and comfortable y which is fat from being the case 

withy . 

" Yours truly y 

Tuesday y June 23rf, 1807. : " J. KERRr 

*' Mr, Ver heist y ' 
*' Sherrard House y 
" Sherrard Street y 

" Golden SquarCy London*^ . 

It appears trom these twolast letters,thatKnight 
is controuled and directed intirely by Jefferies* 
He cannot move without the latter*s instructions, 
or come to town unless he sees him. Can this 
mystery be accounted for except as arising from a- 
guilty cause ? I think not. It could not be to 
avoid civil process, that he thus kept from London, 
where he might have visited his girl and his child, 
for whom he expresses so much regard and anxie- 
ty, on a Sunday in defiance of all the sheriff's offi- 
cers in the metropolis. Besides he might have 
been equally safe in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. As he resided in Middlesex, writs would 
have been issued against him in that county. He 
might therefore have remained in . the city with 
perfect safety. If writs had been issued against him 
there also,he might have avoided them by walking 
pver either of the bridges.. But every on^ must 
perceive, from the mysterious e^xpressions that 
p^^rvade the whole of these letters, that he appre- 
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hdndecl ft fltr more dreadful' evil than an arrest for 
debt. ' 

On the back of the last letter is a sketch of Weji- 
thergtone's answer, in which he apologizes for not 
replying sooner to former letters, and says it was in 
consequence of-not knowing where to direct, for 
Knight having said he was to meet Mr. J. at some^ 
other place he thought he might be removed from 
Southend. He adds that Mary was continually 
isending her love to him, understanding that they 
saw each other daily. Knight's next letters are as 
follow. . •. 

''DearW. 

- ^^ I have only time to $ay, thai you will hear 

^^from me by next post, fixing a time to meet. 1Lov4 
^^ to all. 

Mr. John Vetheht, " KJ' 

< , Sherrard Ilotts^j 

Sherrard Street j 
Golden Square^ Itondon, -^ 

Postmark, '^ Sheemess, June 29, 1607-'^ 
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/' Dear Withy, 
. *' Expensive and disagreeable as my stay 
** here must be^ I am under the necessity of staying 
*' until Monday ; . and on Tuesday mean to be at 
*' the place whei^e me last dined, and .request you wil^ 
^^ have the goodness to inform Mr. G. It will afford 
V P^ great consolation to hear, by return of post, that 
^^ all who are dear and valuable tome are in health, 
'* Their comforts my life is devoted to^ 
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^^TeUM^iriff sbB is ahays with me^ and give the 
** sweet boy a Arm, biU all his mothers - must be re- 
*' served for ^ 

" Yours truly. 

^'Friday, July 3d, IS07.'' 

Post mark, Rochford. ; 

Mr^ John Verhelstj 
Sherrard House, 
Sherrard Street, 
W^ Golden Square, London. 

As the post raarl^ of the first letter is Sheerness, 
it is probable Knight had been over there to meet 
Jeffries, and receive instructions for his future 
cond^ict. 

There is nothing worthy of observation in the 
lastletter^ except that he postpones coming to tdwtl 
without giving any reason, though he states it as 
expensive a^A disagreeable to remain where he is. 
On the back of this letter is a sketch of Weather- 
stone's answer, in which be says, that Knight's 
girl was out of all patience at being put off from 
time to time, and that he would now mention 
Wednesday aext without fail for his return, and 
would desire. Mrs* G. to get hisroom ready . 
^^ D^w Withy, 
.** / had occasion to meet a person haif^^fMy 
>^ to Toum^ and should h€^e proceeded, had k& not 
** given me strong' reason to believe that every effort 

w€i$ making to annoy me. Liberty is of so much 

conseqMnec to me at this crisis^ thai I must pre* 
*' serve it if possible. Have the g&odnessto say hif 
** return of post, whether inquiries hct&e been made in 
*' V^rford Streefar elsewhere. If not, jat^U emntf I 
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^' shall venture up^ and send to Margaret Street 
soon in ilie morning. Exert yourself to convince 
Mary^ that her future happiness depen4s on my 
*^ immediate caution^ and believe me her^s and 

*' Your^s truly ^ 
" Thursday, July 9th, 1807- " J. K."- 

To Mr, John Verl^t^ Post mark, Rochford, 
Sherrard House, 
Sherrard Street, 

Golden Square, London. 
From this letter it is clear, that Knight was pre^ 
vented from coming to town by the person who 
met him half-way. This .was no doubt Jeffries, 
whx), either by himself or his agents, was on the 
alert, watching every thing that was done by me 
And, as I had with my solicitor been for several 
days previous to the dite of that letter actively 
employed in making inquiries about Knight, and 
Jeffries and his emissaries hearing the progress I 
had mrde towards discovering . him, thought it 
necessary for his safety and theirs to prevent his 
coming to London, doubtless he alludes to these 
inquiries when he says «i;^ry 6^r/ was making to 
annoy him. He appears anxious to know if those 
who are seeking him, had found his lodgings ia 
Oxford Street, or his places of resort in town, and 
his fears are so great, that he will not venture tip 
if even any inquift^$ had been made after him^ 
there . ' > , 

On th^^pck of the above letter, is a rough sketch 
of Weathers tone's answer, in which he says *^ We 
^re all much disappointed in. not seeing you. I 
hwe been waiting every day since Tuesday, at 
^frs>. Ujjrtte^iby's, in expectation qf your arrival, and 
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Mrs. G. has set up every night until eleven o'clock, 
but I have desired her not to do so any longer, and 
told her that you was unexpectedly detained by 
business." He then says he is sorry to acquaint 
him, some very disagreeable inquiries have been 
made, relates the conversation between Mr. Har- 
merand Mrs. Gattenby about Wise, and describes 
■the dress my solicitor wore at the time. He also 
desires Knight to put a W. at the corner of his let- 
ters, as Mr. V. was about to open the last, on ac- 
count of his omitting that precaution. 

Shortly after Weatherstone's apprehension he was 
taken to Hatton Garden police office for exami- 
nation ; before the magistrates he "denied being in 
any way connected with Knight in criminal pui-- 
suits ; and said he knew not where he was, ot 
that he was keeping out of the way to avoid appre- 
hension. But being committed for re-examination, 
and leariiing from the officer, while conveying 
him to gaol, that the letters signed Kerr found 
in his tin box were known to be Knight's hand 
writing, he admitted the fact, said he had no doubt 
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With tbe 9tui Ttlbtt to Sdutfeend, te wkich he coti^ 
$enting, yre imraodiately took pdst-Ghaise and got 
down to Rochford that night. As Knight's let- 
ters bore the Rochford postmark, it wa^ thought 
he might probably bring or send his letters to that 
town ; or indeed, considering the great caution 
he took for concealment, that he might reside there 
and send over to Southend for the answers. We 
therefore made some inquiries at the post office 
tmd other places ; but no information could be 
obtained. 

' After ft few hours rest, we proceeded to South- 
lend, where we arrived about seven o'clock on 
Wednesday morning. My solicitor went imme- 
diately to the post office, and inquired for Mr, 
Kerr's residence. The people said he came there 
daily for his letters, and that he was, to be met 
with at the Royal Hotel ; but on going there and 
asking the waiter, he told us he knew no such 
person, and that the only gentleman then in the 
house was a Mr. Harvey, who from the waiter*s 
description, did not in the least correspond with 
Knight's person. My solicitor therefore returned 
to the post office accoraj^anied by m«, and interro- 
gated the woman, who insisted that Mr. Kerr was 
at the Royal Hotel ; for that he h^ the day before 
purchased some sttawberrites from her^ that ^h« 
sent them to him there after hn dinuer, and called 
the girl who had carried them, to confirm her ac* 
counts 

It was <t6w suspected that he was d^niedby the 
waiter, who might be m his interest ; mA it was 
deemed neeessaiy to act with ea^tiofii ; spn^ftif kb«? 
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mquiries were therefore made about the place^ hjck. 
no Mr. Kerr was to be heard of. 

At last it was determined to wgtch the door of 
the hotel narrowly, so that no one could leave it 
witJaout our observation, until an opportunity of? 
fered of asking some other person in the house. 
We then ordered breakfast, and as another waiter 
attended us, we questioned him as we had done 

the former: but he, no more than the other, knew 

» . . . • ■ . " 

any one of the name of Kerr. We then asked 
whether two gentlemea had aot dined there the pre*, 
ceding day, one of whom had purchased some 
strawberries* He said yes, there had ; and they 
remained playing backgammon until ,a very Lat^ 
hour; but that the names of those gentlemen were 
Knight and Harvey; and on his describing th^ 
former, we knew he was the man we wanted. 
We then asked where he lodged. This however 
the waiter could not inform us, but said he had 
promised to breakfest there with Mr. Harvey that 
morning. I then told the waiter that we had bu- 
siness of great importance to transact with Mr- 
Knight, and that if he would use his endeavours 
to find out whece he lodged, I would give him 
something handsome for his trouble ; and as an 
earnest gave him a pound note. Xhe waiter firs| 
went up stairs to Mr, Harvey ; but that gentleman 
did uot know Knight's lodgings, nor where he 
was to be met with. He then exerted himself by 
inquiring of several neighbours/ and at length 
obtained the desired information from*' a hair- 
dresser. 

We weu.t together toward the place deseiibed. 
and found it ^ Uule miserable hovel in a remotq 
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p4rt of the vilhge. It was agreed that Trott shotiM 
go first to the house, and upon his giving a signal, 
denoting that he was right, my solicitor was to 
follow. Trott on going into the house inquired of the 
poor woman who kept it, whether Mr. Knight was 
at home ; the woman hesitated ai first, and then 
saidhe was not up. Trott told her he would go 
to him, and then gave the signa]. agreed on. He 
went up stairs, and found Knigiit standing in his* 
shirt listening to the inquiries. Trott called him 
by his name and asked him how he did. By this 
time my solicitor joined them. 

As the person of Knight was unknown to either 
of us, it had been a subject of conversation in our 
way down, how necessary it was to be circumspect 
lest we should take an innoce;nt man : and Trott 
ingeniously suggested, that as the greater part of 
the letters found on Weatherstone had a remark* 
able seal impression, he had no doubt but that 
Knight carried this seal about him. If therefore 
he should find such a seal on any one iEinswer« 
ing Knight's description, be should be perfectly 
satisfied he was right. He now observed a watch 
lying on a table in Knight's apartment, and find- 
ing the seal correspond with .the impression on 
the letters, he immediately told Knight he was his" 
prisoner, desired him to dress himself, as they 
must proceed to London, and added, he must 
take every thing belonging to him that was in the 
apartment. 

Knight was extremely Agitated and very anxious 
to know the nature of the charge against him^ re- 
peatedly asking whether it was dangerous ; and 
wished myvsolicitor to enter into^ conversation. 
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But this the latter declined, observing, that hei 
might in some measure be considered as em* 
ployed professionally against him, and could, not 
therefore with propriety enter into any particu- 
lars ; but assured him that the charge was serious. 
Knight then dressed himself, the remainder of 
bis apparel, books, papers, &c. were packed -up in 
his trunk, and he and Trott set off for Londop in a 
post-chaise., 

The circumstances . of Knight's apprehension 
having been soon spread about Southend, a con- 
siderable bustle was create^!, and Mr. Harvey hav- 
ing been told what had occurred^ came to my 
solicitor and expressed his astonishment. He 
said he was never more pleased in his life than 
in Knight's company ; that Knight viras not 
only a very pleasant companion, but a well 
informed man, and that from his conversation 
he had considered him independent in his cir- 
cumstances. 

On their way to town Knight became very rest^ 
less, and asked the officer if he had bis book of 
roads, as he wished to see it. Trott told him he 
could not want it at that time. Knight then sad 
he wished to get some silver from his purse. Trott 
answered he could have no occasion for silver, ad 
he himself should pay; all the expenses. He then 
wished the chaise to be stopped, alleging that he 
had occasion to go out* Trott said they were near 
the end of the stage, and be had better wait till 
they changed horses. 

On their arrival at the next stage, Knight went 
to the privy. But no sooner had he entered^ thaiji 
he began tp break 9ttt at the back part, which 
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Was overheard HyTrott, who told him it was use- 
less tQ make sach foolish attempts to get away ; 
that be had as yet treated him with the greMest 
civility, but if he reflated his attempts to edcap^ 
he should certainly handcuff him. Knight ap6-* 
ogized for his behaviour, attributed it to the agi- 
tation of his mind, being so suddenly taken into 
custody^ and begged the officer would ease his 
mind by telling him what the charge was, and 
whether it was dangerous* Trott^ asked ** Are 
you a'fraid then of any thing dangerous ?** Knight 
made no answer, but instantly changed the topie 
of conversation fc « 

They had not proc^ded far, before Knight re- 
peated his request to have some silver, and told 
Trott, thatuniess he produced thepurse, he should 
be inclined to think he had stolen itj and, if he 
wtfiild not permit him to have his money^ he 
ought to satisfy him and let him see it was safe. 

Trott not suspecting his intentions, after some 
importunity) opened the trunk, when Kmght 
began to t^rn ove^ the things, pretending he wish- 
ed to see if some trifling articles were there ; and 
at last he seized a letter, wbicfh he with the ut-* 
mast ra^dity tore with bis teerti, and Ihpott see- 
teg several pieces in his mouth, which he was en^ 
d^iavouring to swjSlow, seized him by the throat, 
-when Knight tlirew the remain tng pieces out of 
the window. 

Trott immediately witfe the assistance off the 
post boy, handcuflfed his prisoner, collected the 
|)ii%eeS) ^indput theni in his pocket. Kniglit beg- 
ged ti^liave the piecfes restored to hjnit, saying it 
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was a private letter from a lady which he did taob 
wish to have Seen. But Trott refused, and Koight 
then offered him money to keep it secret from the 
magistrate. 

On puttiog the pieces togeth« they ran at 
follows. 

"London, July 6fk, 1807* 
. " Sir, 

" / have had the gout ; and other 
" t^ngt in family matters has been the cause of atjr 
** not seeing you ; but perhaps it was for the best. 
'* A tinney has broke out as hot as hell. If you re- 
" eeive this, direct to Mr. Goodman, o* Mr» An- 
** drems. Crown ttnd Horse Shoe, Holboru, and I 
f' thiUi come immediately. 

" Yours, Ifc. 
" T. Brown" 
"Mr. 

*' Post 
*' Souti" 
The parts wanting in the direction were torn 
away by Knight in his attempt to destroy the let- 
ter ; and it is imagined, he mast have swallowed 
the pieces, as both Trott and the postboy search- 
ed tery diligently for every scrap of paper near tlK 
spot. 

The oant phrase of family matters is well under- 
stood by thieves and their associates, being used 
by them whep allwding to thieving concerns. By 
the Tinney is ineaift, that a discovery has taken 
place. 

'^ ■aching London an inquiry was made 

af-M'Jihe Ctovrn and Horse-Shoe for 
Etfii he tud he kiiew him very weU» 
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and that he came there frequently, and, as hisT 
master was up stairs in bed, Trott desired the lad 
to go and ask him when Mr.Goodman was expect- 
ed. But instead of the boy returning immediate- 
ly with the answer, the landlady was called up 
stairs, and after some time the lad came down, 
saying, his master knew no such person. The lad 
himself too pretended he had mistaken the name, 
and said he did not know Mr. Goodman. The 
mistress was likewise overheard abusing the boy 
for having said any thing about Mr. Goodman/and 
for talking about what he knew nothing of. 

This conduct is easily accounted for, since it 
tiirns out, that the house is not only the resort of 
loose characters, but that the landlord, Dudfield; 
Knight, Goodman, and Treble, who will be here- 
after mentioned, were all intimately acquainted 
with each other. ' 

The name of Brown was certainly fictitious, as 
no such mancould either be found or heard of; and 
I have no doubt that Brown and Jefferies were 
one and the same pers^on. 

Very soon after Trott's arrival '. in town with 
Knight, he went accompanied by Chapman to ap- 
prehend Dudfield, and Hannah Lyons the old Jew- 
ess. The news of Knight's apprehension, it ap- 
peared, had just reached them. But how they 
obtained their intelligence, I cannot say. Trott 
and Chapman listened at the door before they went 
in, and heard the old Jewess exclaim, '' T/i^ 
have grabbed the Squire " and, seeing the officer 
enter, they both appeared greatly alarmed. 

Trott's attention was directed to Dudfield, who 
endeavoured to escape both by force arid by stra* 
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tagetn ; nor was it till after Trott presented a pis- 
tol, and told him if he resisted he must take the 
consequence, that he submitted. Trott searched 
him^ and, as the apprehension was in the city, ^ 

lodged him in the Compter. 

Trott desired Chapman to search the house 
minutely, and also the woman ; and to secure all 
the notes he found upon her (which were a consi- 
derable quantity) and bring her to the Compter. 
But, strange to relate, he neither brought away 
the woman nor the notes, notwithstanding Trott 
asserts, that he saw a great number in Chapman's i 

hands. I therefore suspect Chapman was by 
some means brought over to her interest, and the 
more so, as she was soon after heard to exclaim, 
** Good luck to Chapman ! hes good goods'^ 
' In the evening while Trott was employed in / 

apprehending and securing Dudfield, Mr. Harmef 
waited on Mr. Kensington, informed him that 
Knight was taken, and related all that had occur- 
red. That gentleman however complained, that 
his head was in such a state of confusion from in- 
disposition j that he was incapable of retaining the 
particulars, and therefore referred him to Mr. 
Bolger, who was at a coffee-house in the neigh- 
bourhood. ^ 

Mr. Bolger, it will be recollected, was one of 
the proprietors of the stolen bills of exchange, and 
attended in London, on the part of^his house, to 
superintend the dijSferent examinations and prose- 
cutions. But he appeared throughout a mere 
automaton, solely set in motion by Mr. Kensing- 
tonv and seemed by no meatus to have a will of^ 
'Iws ^ oWn ; . when Mr* Harmer therefore saw hiipr. 
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the (^rUoner, be hesitated, appeared much confu- 
sed, and at lei^th answered, ''^ I cannot say any 
thing io himy 

This confusion I attribute to his recogni^iing 
Knight as the offender, and wishing to conceal 
that circunistance. For having formeriy brought 
his mind to say he believed I was the man, he wad 
now probably ashamed of retracting : particularly 
as myself and the prosetjutors Were present ; and 
he cottid not but observe the extreme anxiety of 
the latter to have it believed, that I alone was 
guilty. Indeed the conduct of Mr. Smedley was 
so palpable that even the worthy magistrate 
Mr. Turton expressed himself very much dissa^i^ 
tisfied. 

Dudfield was then questioned as to how he 
came by the forty pound note paid to Mr. Lucais 
the stock broker, and traced to him. But he re- 
plied in the most impertinent manner, that it was 
of no use to ask him any questions ; he should say 
nothing. 

This was all that passed upon the first ex^mi- 
nation .of Knight, and the magistrates directed 
thailhe should be again brought upon the follow- 
ing Monday. On Knight's leaving the office, 
Smedley followed and endeavoured to get another 
sight of his face; but this the foirmer avoided by 
averting it.* 
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* Had Mr. Kensington assisted at this juncture, and produced 
all those witnesses who had seen the offenders, nb dni^bt can be 
entertained but Dudfield and Knight would have been posi- 
tively identified. The latt^ was in the identical- dreas worn by 
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Oh'Kii%Kf s Treluhl' W pi^isdrf ^he ' prbterided to 
hate a »j<asl[n6ai* affcfctioirf 'whieh diStdrtefd Ws 
face, and drew one of his eyes so that ^hef could 
ndtopenit, Mf. Wfebb6;tHfe§ui|:^n of thfe prison, 
howeTerysdcfefBisicotered th4f his illn^i^ warf^ Ibi 
trtek^^attd thtf^pUoWits hi the Safaie room m^tttioA- 
ed^thalJinight On 'hearihg^An^ one com6' up "stsii^ 
altered his featUfeiS more' ttMnf tlsiiaU Hd ' wsis ho 
doubt japprohen^^ that fedftie'of 'thte'gehlfemeii 
witU Whom he"had di^^cbufntfed hiUs^hciuld come 
torlobfe'at him^' aiid thuS diid%tlrdl^*hii!teilf to pre* 
vejBtfbelngJIreGbgttiafed.; , - "• -' - 

; • HeftWo resfottfed^o'ii fi*tthei*^)^ptedfeht^«o'^dis- 
guiserhrnteelf. • Hfe requested te^hiwrfe two Wistfek 
tdpkci^behii^d hib«2(riii'^iLS«&t¥ii!i^ tkki hci'khi^wlt 
wottld pye hfto teliSf. Mf : WeKb^,%d(igh' cofn- 
Virffecfd that tiiS'illh^s"i^ate'felghed,^' yet* con^ 
ingihat it eobld'dcV rtd^battoj yieldiid'td fos iiripoir- 

, tirnity,/: IhTBtfe^lVhol^^tf^^^rf off)la6ingtfeferfj!teBi 
his ears, he applied some of the plaist^r 1to; his 
fkefr^^wliioh ^liflfcdl^u*^* it and'tfatfsed^soVii^iderable 

' aiterittion hi'^Hi^^appeaAififee whea he ^a^'^ala 

, brought up for ^exsMitihiiOti: ''■ ^ 

• Atthe'Hext^meHiug Mi?.* Wehtttf^^^dited^ 4p6n 

♦ ■ • . . ' . , • • • I 
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had b^n Afforded hiitL*td a^er^kirdi'edS'iiid disfigjxIe.bia.p^feiSOQ 
as he afterwards did^ 

At this period the pi^fteecutors had the means of bringing ail 
t>e parties to jlistftfe.' 7 Treble, the ftiah. whb eTiaTehtty; «iole the 
parceW * KiA^who l^th^edandiiegOtiaited^ the bills^, and Dttd* 
fieldf^tlietie<ie«8atyiW^6 <idw ail in <nistodyi*ntlJiey ritthierAos* 
to ^hut thdyr eyes againstthe thitb^^nd by t>Qnd)j^id shatbe. 
fuUj puisnii^ me,dl the f«alH>ffende]:s escaped'wHli hbpum y. 
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ilhi^s wis* m^e impqsturer a^{i4 ^ that J^e w w ik 
perfect health. ,, ^ a..*; ,.--^ 

I should state that neiikhar Mr# .KeQsiiigtoii 
not his solicitor vol untitrily ^tteiide^ thi^. exami- 
nation. It was not uptilth^ magistrate, s^&t^ii 
peremptory message, th^tth^y cam^, .aiid;*wlien 
in the offiee they whfisj^ri^ fK>methiBg to: £he ma- 
gistrate whkji^n^ith^r.lnnty miy. soUqtpr. could 
hear : but from ^h^t J jfk^V^ been since able to 
collect, they insinuateii^hi^t thi^ apprebensiob of 
Knight was most probably i^ mere trick^^pf mine. to 
prevent being tried ; and suggjested > that it .would 
be advisable to keep the^ parties in ;pus.tady^ nn^l 
after my trial, as spm^thipg might thea traiis^ii^, 
which would elucidate, the triansaction^ andiassist 
the future investigation against Knigkt iiiild; Dud- 
field. And this sugges^tion was adopted.^by the 
m^istrate to the visibly satisfaction-of all my .per-** 

secutors* ' - , .'^ - - ^^ 

Thus then, notwithstimding I bad expended^^ 

, large sum of money, and devoted many days. in 
anxious and. unwearied exertion .to find Knigbt* 
and cause him to be apprehended:: . notwithstand- 
ing every circumstance tended most strongly to 
fix the guilt upon him, and of course to exonerate 
me, yet was I still doomed to the expense and ha* 

. zard of^being tried for capital offences in distant 
counties. I had reasonably expected, that, if' I 
,succeeded in tracing the offender, not only the 
prosecutions, against me would jbe abaadoned>.hut 
i^pme compensation given me for the injury I had 

. receiVe^J^' Th^se expectations were however frus- 
. tratted,1ittd it appeared that nothing ^hort of my 
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«suffeniig^> ail ignotnliiious deatfar^soul^ 8MiaW.4he 
inisditectedvitklictive spirit which liad taken pea* 
ftBesflfioh t>f m^adWrs^rie^ What could •give rise 
to thirih^^t^naiit lo^f nation, I aiki unable to dis- 
cover. I had not only shown them 1 was inno- 
cent, 1)utwW was guilty ; and- had the prosecii- 
,tors' jmcnediat^y follbVeii np th6 investigation 
iigainst Knight, no doubt many strong facts migh^ 
rhave been disco verid Against him and his accom*- 
plices : as it will be hereaftep seen, that even at 
.the dTstanceof some months 1 obtained many ad- 
tditional'pro6fs of iheiir ^uilt. But I had now no 
iiidtiiire to pursue the inquiry,especially as IcouH 
^not obtain' the cotintenahce or assistance of the 
:^piitee<itttor9« Indeed,' as the assizes were to c6m« 
jmisnfaeia/afevif d'aysi I telt it necessary to turn 
my attention seriously td my own defence. ^ ^ 
' • Meanwhile I cannot help iJomplaining of the 
^tsotiduct of Mrir Kensington, which appears to me 
«both cruel and unjusU If he had resolved to 
prosecutiE^ me at all events, why did he not inge- 
nuously declai^e his intention, instead of buoying 
^me up with' false hopes, that if Knight were ap* 
fprehended, and it should appear he was guilty, I 
should be relinquished and he prosecuted ? For 
'this was the allurement repeated! v held out to me 
-^ndt my solicrlot by Mr. Kensington. Knight 
'^as accordingly apprehended ; and surely the^ 
-"jelppeared a ehaip of circumstances againdt him 
•sufficient to Warrant a strong suspicion, if not 
^iikdhbitable evidence, that he was the offender. 
If so, it was the bounden duty of the prosecutor 
,to pause before he proceeded farther against me. 
\{f my thiag r^ained doubtful, my recognizances 
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4Be aodjn ff^YAUr^of dKnjgl^t, rl ^uii^t still ^Jiam 

J^;ll*yeut.6cin,4^1a?ed w. my^sitii^tion. v 

^^le^dy.sbp^wn/ But lif ,the rewJer iWill .doubts, 
]9b^.9da^t)fa9te.wiU ^^^iiQEifterib^ ^d4iioed, which 
jj^yiatj ;I ;p<jofte|ve, sjitji^fy ;jlliB vinind, ;however 
^5icept:i<5al-be |i\;*y»te. 

• A fi^Y^^daysj^^r JKi)igb^ 

,8fD^,,tb^ Q^eei*l3f^lo[](gi(ig to (Boi^r &treet, waited 
;pn^r. Turt^n.the^iyiag^tmtev^nd rinfpraied (him 
.that he bad np 4oHbt qf my .mnocenoe, stating, as 
.^js opin^qq that Tr§We s^(4ft j(ibip .parcel thqt 
^qdfield received tbett>i11s; qf exchange, and <that 

Knight iiegoqisi^t^ tli^epi, 

w\^^h®tbpr this ,^omtn\iixiqt^tiao was made, by 
Tpwn^endi thsithe .^ligbt fifti^^w^ds^kexrcedit to 
\(\m^e}i^j superior ssfgaQity, or fDcm compassion 
^to^arc^ lpe,^^s%tstHpoyirq tO:hims.^f ; but it wc)s 
.certainly }vi.thput apy solicita^MoQ on my part : 
lipdeed be ^^ jt^e Inp^ tpaq I should haTc e^pect- 
"«d to intereist hiQ^l^^lf on ^y behalf, as we hafl 
.^f^en at va|riai;ice for several yeafs. . ; 

Jif To^iji^eiKi wa3 actuated )>y a Sj^nse Qf justide 
fKQi^, humanity, jbie dpubtles^ V^^^P the same cej- 
j)re$jent€^tio|iS' Jo the inagistrikt^ at Bqw' Street 
fmd tp Mr, Kensington : §nd jf so ^ey surqly 
flUgl^ttqhave giyenqredit.^oftp pfl|<:Qr of bis ce-» 
^^hrjt;y, if thpy had np faith \^ >^bf^t was said fcy 
flky witfi^sgfij aijfl ^olicitipy, , .; 

. Tlje rwder, /jfhfn i^pq^iainted Wjtb my motiw, 

^}|14 ^rpt ^ij^ertne foj?' 4fttaUi«g |p. wiwtely 
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suspick>n against him, the sources wheikie 
4ic^bti»fifrio*my iin<brm«t<>iiv sahd ^thfe ?0c- 
t:i]frmnifees,^tit£!itdiiigiiny iiupiiite* a&d^his^j^i'e- 
liension; ) ' 
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iSbordytaftsr^^tfapereiraminBrtiontDf «&udfiikkl )3iq4 
^^Caiigitty my t^olroitar ^^e^in' \ waited xipon -JVSf* 
^€t^t»gt6o, siia^bopfis that; tby: t>6ihtiAg o4ft 'th^ 
•tfooil^ (inrcaimtariees/ whiob^ h^ ^ifrisibn' ag£iiost 
i^n^bt, <irt tyjowAd^be iip9ibQi)8trstted>tbatfae ^as tte 
«iaii;f<M: 'Jivhodi si iil«|drJb^a ^ifi^tftkes ; h\xt '•a£t^ 
listening to him for a few minut^ Mr.- KeaiS^it)^ 
iton bbsetvwl^ ^tb^y wJ3f£ ^n<Mt^*to tbe^di^epSed Itom 
Aheir Oibj.QjOt J^y 4^udb /ridiciftloaiSMaidnoeiavi'eff, tb^ 
^eoe W;«s ao ipTW)£ ag&inst > Kjn%ht b<ut : tk^^ bare 
fiossessioiiotf^tb&<note«*«nd' that lie might hav^ 
i»oebrpdri2b£^;boaestly« ' Mr. H^ribei^ aiB$w^red, if 
no^iqnhgr ]>0t giye a direct toswer to the magistrates, 

insDaad of^ pi^Mmcsting^ when aistked how 'he t^' 
eei^oAiti Tci this Mr,' Kensington replied, that 
hie /was perfecdy convinced of my biding 'guilty; 
tfaaliiere were^niost pyobably acquainted with oa<:;h 
other, and perhaps intimate friends ; that no cJoubt 
I knew at all- times \v Here to find him ; and that 
in ord^r to serve and e;xonerato me, and if possible 
embd«*mss the prosecutors, he had sxibmitted te 
have the Wirksworth note found in his posses- 
sioii.''"'- ' . ' ■- ^••• 

Tl¥W then to i^btit these unfounded insinuE'*^ 
%ioaisand justify my$elf to the- world, I hive fek 
it necessary to state, as well as my recoUecticm 
enables mcy €jvery incident as it happened ; and 
those, whose names are mentioned, must„ I am 
•puFey-d^ jbe^the^ jus^iice toackm:iwledge, that I 
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jiare neither inisfepfes^ntednor esf aggerated any 

So ftr^froilfi^kaviiig t^njridoncem^cara^qaaib^ 
with iS^night^ i i&ost solemnly idecfiire I tte*er 
apoke t6 him ; neither did I ever see him but'«MEKc6 
^^fore r<iaifsed him to be apprebendfed,/ ^nd. that 
«iatay y^stfs ag^.^ - He ^wnasj^at the titee^: becdsaing 
liail tor D^idfield and Hamiadi lijions,, for keepfiig 
^ diaotd^Iy ^house^ ahd< he waa rpoiiated (out.toiBie 
il^m^ adi^tanCB'as ' tk^ Squire, ^^oxrt .'wbolaDfr^o 
ttis<;h contrbv^rsy had tal^h plioe faetkeeiniD.Bd^- 
'fteld ^Ad Palmef » 5.1'. . acra 

As Mp,'Kensingtc*attbis ilat^i^wre-e^oed 
ihfe observations ^of the ^Bow Stmet officetas^fthat 
the sironigrouhd of suspicion against me ^xtOSB 
from a fe^vi<^tion that' 1 was guihy of the.otfenre 
HtcRichmond^ I thought it ddmable tb; prie^raii 
4>n a friend to writfe t«>Mn Priestman, to tearn^'if 
h^ still {retained the. opinion respbcting: ine uwhieh 
he had Mispressed before Sir Richard Ford,ili?hopes 
that if he did, it might have som^ weight vw^th 
the prosecutors. The following is an extract 
^ro^n his answer. v >* 

*' I have received your letter^ add can onljtJay 
*' that the person I saw at the Public Qffix;a in 
^ Bow Streel, of tbename of MackeoulJ, w^as. not 
** the fifame person with whom I did busifoeasi«,% 
*' our o^c^ here under the name of J. Warren> iJ 
" am really at a loss and not able to accounit. for 
^' Mr. Chad wick's declamtjop regarding the i prii- 
V son^r Mackco]uU.^* ; ; . 

This letter however made no impression upQp 
my prosecutors. They sarcastically ob^^^ed^ they 
V^er^ not igiiorant of the naieaijis used, wjth: M?, 
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hmM^TiyAmei.^^ afi^iji^jMded to Jthf^abomiftabl^ 
st<My.inKWtp4by?t*k^J!ow;Str^fe offlccjiot of my 
w:ife aiid,4»i«tec. hwingipif<*^tttted^ t^em^lv^ (4 

him. ' :. • «. 

Tbfi jpi Qs^oatpifs, tpy^ tne^ creqlit for po^9^»ifing 

cQ9wde!aWkJji»i&«^^^ bni^subwi to th^^pubr 
li(: ,p||€;;t}ier>tlt4y ; c£(ii attribute the car&rQi^sipii ci 
th^Ar0^en<;(^ tjp^ jn^ mthout supposiing me thp 

I w$Ks;^<y^ii^edpf negptiatup^ the. biUliat Eicbr 
mond in i th^ . narue oC Warven^ and . soito^. of ^ mjr 
iavfiites9Jte ^nemjes- at Bow ;Street;Ofli<;c peirsi^t^ 
in df^olMriog' ths^t I w9s th^eman; Imieed it ; muat 
fae^^id^t^fram . tbeir idisj)Qritioi| towards me, that 
thj^ w^ould not let -any opportunity to.liarra$s me. 
escsip^xtheisu Therefore^ wheth^ 4 wfere. inacH 
ceftt.or guilty of the former ofi^i^iic^, J ^otild; not 
hayie iise^thenameof Warrea u^on the latter oc- 
cation, unless courting dete^tioa ; &r mtift I Aot; 
be satisfied thaji;, when the trans^etion it^timei to 
the,l:iwwtedg^ Qf.tiifiJie officers; thiy Yi^ould. im- 
mediajt^ly repre^^nt to ? the pennons : . defrauded, 
thai K J»a4. b.e^n^ccused of negotiating abiUin the 
Bam^:Qf >f arr^n.^ Mu$t. I not he convinced, that 
tbe.spleQn.c^J;he, officers would induce them to 
appE^hwd me I Whereas JUy using any oth«r name 
thi3 i^ger .would, be >avQided. 

Thf^oSender^ how^ever,. had a jstrong motive 
for fidoptmg tbejiame pf Warren : having; before 
escaped wirth impunity when u^ing it^ he natu- 
rally imagined that. li^hould be again tak^n into 
custodyt^andias th^CBi^wa^ some resemblatiGe in 
our persons^ I should. be.xmstakenfor.the ofiead^n 
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course avoid>tletectibn.' Such'W€S'0:inosti))r(lb^ifiMt 
i; M»refldctton9^'a»d1fh^riMtt^fot^'nkf^^)mD]H^ 
aaswered his expectations. 
* fllldiiig tfh^re wets^notfaillj^ to^h^^f^brntlliti pro- 

Tit wkh Whici^ theyfa*etfo}feif€Mi[9p^fl»^v^)^d'«^iMt 
me, tliaf^€> lofrea^Si^wllifl^er'if^ t'^'^tbemtisk, 
would be left untrte<i^4o MJ!dUm^^%oik¥i«^d#9 IMd 
^Fmg^4;ter€fi#^i t^t ende&V^a]%^^tM4d4>a^u^ed 
tO' pre vaii ^m ^hd sewants op pdFidnsr^iihHitEbdniiu 
Bate^sitiUatio«iS/tG>the 4V^ift Aesses^al^ddy %^tdttM^ 
to^'€oiiie^'lbf^ard)<and ^Buppoirti the 'tb^tiMOEOnjr tdf 
tbdip sup&piotrs^) I thought it advisable ^to^li^am^ 'if 
posflfb}^( whdth(^r afi>y3 projeot of thtii'4drtvv^te^ih 
-coBtempIatioti ;- and iiav»in^>m6iltioHied'' ther-«ili>* 
ject ^o-a gentl^toan^ n^itttf nirliom h^w^ ^u^traifttett, 
he offei^ed to ^^o^iBtxi^iiie rieigbbdurtodd^^iieiid'the 
offdnbeB were ; commitDed ^a aiid ^futtii^v'nlev^lth 
' wbtft JQformatioti* he could -dbtai^; " . » ^ ' 

*V#y*shortly after, hi&arrivii ihe^ le^Medf*' thl^t^a 
; young man* w<ltotthe]re^]n'thel^eh{^^e%e^ of CtK- 
thaasi'^s clerkv totooll^t^* as he^' said^ informitidh 
previous^ to the trial, and to find out u]I^tb6se<who 
could give material evideU'Ce: on ^be ^ubjecft;- This 
young man^ .LwastoM, wai^ eontiHu^Hy^iti'' the 
company of the witnesses^ efntertaining them Hvilh 
a recital .of fabricated anecdotes- respecting ^ine. 
There was scarcely any crime which he 4id 4i<6t 
repr«eseat nie as having committed^ and ^by thtts 
holding me out as a moat dangerous: member-^vpf 
society, every one who heard him^ ' was anxious 
that I should be brought to condign ;puBishineoA. 
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1 was represented as an artfuji, d^ng^rous, .auci. 
wicked man, unworthy the least cpmmiaecatipa,: 
that although ppssessed of considerable ftopptXyy 
such was my propensity to injure society^, that I» 
was not to be deterred jfrom comioitting. any, of** 
fence, however daring and dangerous,, if any things 
was to be gained by it. That my preteudiog to.; 
live in the country w^s only with, a view tO;sprer 
paring my plans, and as I supposed* acting withr 
more security ; but my proceedijigs^ had.be^H,, 
watched, and thank God, I was now secured*. 
That I had, by a false aflSdavit, imposied upoa thi^i 
court of Kind's Bench, and been bailed.Oii.t of cu9n^ 
tody, of which, no doubt, I should take J^dyao^ . 
tage by absconding. That if I did appe^ a^^ 
take my trial, nothing cojuld possibly save.n^e. 
That I was a fit subject for public example, awl I 
that every good ma,n ought to lead his . e|:ei:tioa^« 
to bring about so desirabje an object^ 

Nor was. the prejudice thus exqited ag^in^t m^. 
confined to the witnesses already eog^g<^i Th^, 
exploits attributed to me were of so es;traordindryr. 
a nature, that they became the subject of convec*- 
satioji throughout the county, aad» no doubt, came 
to. the ears ofthose witnesses .who wexe afterwards 
to be brought to look at me„ and likewise of the > 
jury who were to try me, and thus impress them, 
with an opinion that I must be the ofiender. This 
I consider the real object of this young man's mis- 
sion» and I th^ink the reader, when informed who 
he was, will concide. 

It was perhaps apprehended, that those witnes- / 
ses who bad been in London might on cool reflec* 
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tion be dissatisfied with the evidence they had 
givin: therefore' it was necessary to keep up thi^ 
prepossession agaiiisf me ; and nothing was so 
likely t6 bias their minds, or, if they entertained 
any doubts, to remove them, as the representa- 
tions of this clerk. That Ihey had this effect will 
hereafter be seen ; for those witnesses who had 
before 'given their evidence whh such difficulty 
and diJ9iden6e at Bow Street as* to my identity 
when they apjiearedin the witness's box at Staf- 
ford, swore to me without hesitation, iand express- 
ed themselves as having little or no doubt of my 
being the man/ It was also intended that the 
same impression should be made upon the witnes- 
ses who were to be brought to look' at me for the 
first time at Stafford. 

In case any compunction^ of conscience were 
likely to' arise, these infamous reports were caU 
cidlkted to quifet them. The witnesses would per* 
baps satisfy their minds, that little harm could be 
donfe if they Were even mistaken, as, if I did not 
commit these offences, I certainly had committed ' 
otliers which merited an equally severe punish- 
iifent. * 

I should have nientioned, that at the sessions 
h^d almost immediately after my being bailed, 
two indictments were preferred against me, for 
keeping disorderly houses. These prosecutions, I 
hive every Reason to believe owed their origin to 
the gentlemen superintending the prosecution for' 
fdrgery ; being considered by them as excellent 
auxiliaries, to conjpletely dp away the effect of my 
defence, by throwing discredit upon every one re* 
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Hiding witln visiting, or hftving any dealings with 
me. The proseculorsj therefore, as I am inform- 
ed, took down with them certificates of these in* 
dictments. 

They alsa provided themselves with an office 
copy of the affidavit, upon which the habeas corv 
pus was obtained, probably imagining that some 
of my witnesses might forget the circumstances^ 
and deviate from the particulars set forth in, that 
affidavit, in which case 4:hey could produce the 
office copy, and invalidate t^eir evidence. In this 
ex|>eetation, however, they were deceived. The 
witnesses came forward" to speak the truth, and 
they were consistent throughout. 

In additioh'to the many witnesses, I have be* 
fore mentioned, who could prove I was in London 
when the offences were committed, I acciden- 
tally found several others ; one of whom was Han- 
nah Wakelin, whose sister washed for my family. 
This young woman saw fi'om the report of the 
newspapers, when L was admitted to bail, that 
one of the charges was oii the 1 8th day of March, 
and immediately recollected that she had seen me 
on ^hat tlay arid received the amount of the bill 
from mvself. She remembered it, because it was 
her sister's birthday; but for greater certainty 
referred to her washing-bookj in which she found 
the exact day was entered, and^her receipt given 
for the money. • She then mentioned the circuto- 
stance, and produced - me th6 book to show that 
she was -correct. 

A Mr. Gook also brought to my recoHec- 

tion, that he had called upon me on thfe 18th of 
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March, and went with me to-Mrs, Stewartson's, 
where I ordered the Vi^etables, &c. 
. Two'ortlwee days -previous to the Assizes nay 
witnesses, Mr. Harmer, and myself, in all eigh- 
teen persons, -left Loudon for Stafib^d : my mind 
filled with the'mostglooiny'appreheBBions. 

Having bean actively eipployed for some time 
previous, in -tracing out and' apprehending Knight* 
and having indeed, until the Ia&t<|noment, hoped 
that Mr. Kensington would perceive his error, and 
giveup the prosecutions against me ^ the brierfor 
my~ counsel was scarcely b«gun when we left town. 
Mr, Harmer therefore in our. way down seized 
every opportunity toproceed with the draft of my 
case: he evenwrote-minutes with his pencil while 
walking beside the coach on ascending a hill; 
and when we arrived at Litchfield, he determined 
to finish the briefe before he went on to Stafford ; 
lest, from the crowd and confusion generally pre- 
valent in an assize town, he. should not find a 
loom or convenience to complete it. 

The manner in which my brie& were prepared 
would, as I conceive almost in itself snow my in- 
■nocence. Those who are about to defend them- 
selves by falsehood, and particularly . by a false 
alibiy necessarily take considerable time to fabri- 
cate it. The witnesses are tutored, examined, uid 
cross-examined ; ; great care is taken that their 
.testimonies be apparently consistent, and that they 
-tatly exactly with each other- and with the in- 
- structions given to counsel. Nothing of this sort 
was done in ray case ; not a witness was asked a 
qu^tion:- 1 had uniformly, avoided' any rehearsals 
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iWith ufiy witnesses, but earnestly requested they 
would confine themselves to what was within 
their own knowledge, and by no means assert a 
falsehood or deny any]thing that w^s true, whether 
it made for or against me ; observing, it was the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, which could 
save me. Every circumstance they could really 
prove was known to myself and my solicitor ; .he • 
had a plain statement of facts .to narrate 5 and 
though it ran to a considerable length, the brief 
was drawn,, and two copies made nearly in .one 
day^ in the following manner. As soon as Mr« 
Harmer had drawn a paragraph, it. was handed to 
Mr, Grimaldi, who dictated : and myself and a 
young man, we procured in the town, wrote the 
fair capies for counsel. 

, While thus busily employed, -Mr. Kensington 
Bnd Mr.Chetbam came into the room, viewed us, 
then went into the adjoining apartment, in which 
were my witnesses, and after looking round 
inquisitively for two or three minutes, departed. 
Early in the morning of the commission day, 
Mr. Harmer dnd. my self wen ton to Stafford, leav- 
ing my witnesses to follow. We accidentally 
went to the same inn at which Mr. Kensington 
and his witnesses put up. The instant I was 
perceived, they were in motion, each running 
contrary ways, no doubt to collect their forces 
or at least their new recruits to look at me. 

While breakfast was preparing, I walked up 
and down the town, and could observe many peo- 
ple come near and eye ftie very attentively ; but, 
conscious of my innocence, I shrunk pot from ob- 
jiervation. 
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Fearing^, howe^r, that something^ tmpleasant 
might arise, if both parties remained at the same 
inn, I detennined to seek accommodation else- 
where. 

As I was waiting in the passage to settle for 
our breakfast, Mr. Harmer, wiio was at some lit- 
tie distance, said, " Mackcoul), you are .pointed 
out to this young wooian, stop and let her look at 
you." 

I^tben for the first time perceired a young man 
ataadinginthedoor-way,and the girl to whom Mr. 
Harmeralluded, hastily passed me and was going up 
afiightofstairs.limjnediatelyaddressed her, desired 
she would not go aivay, bat stay and.cooversewith 
me; and afterwards asked her ifshe knew anything 
of me. She hesitated a short time, and then answer, 
cd, " I think I recollect something of your fea- 
ttiicB."' I was proceeding to question her, but 
was interrupted by the young man, who said, 
" Mr. MackcouU, you ought to know better than 
speak to the witnesses ;" and told the girl to hold 
her tongue, and not to answer any fjuestions. 
' Mr. Harmer, it appeare, saw this young man 
pofnt me out to the girl, and heard him say, " that 
is him." Therefore when he found fault withme, 
Mk Harmer could not restrain hisindignation,but 
in severe terms reprobated his confiuct, saying, if 
he had not spoken to the witness, it would have 
been more to his credit. 

As this young man appeared to know me, I 
was anxious to learn who he was : and great in- 
deed was my astonishment when Mr, Harmer 
told me it was yqung Miller from Bow Street. 
Remembering theiex)re his atteinpts to deter Mr. 
1 
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Grimaldi from tjoming forward, and perceiving \m> 
diabolical intention^t in thus pointing me out to* 
the witness^ my feelings got the better of my judg-: 
ment, iand 1 with warmth accused him with being 
the instrument of others,, endeavouring to murder 
me. 

The altercation: which thus arose brought out 
Mr, Kensington, Mr.^Bolger, and several others 
of their party, fromthbroomin which they were 
breakfasting, so that they heard what passed*' 
and both Mr, Harpierand myself reprove Miller 
for pointing me out to the girl, 
. So industtious were the emissaries of the pro« 
secutors, that in less than an hour after my ar^ 
^ival, there was scarcely a person in the town but 
knew who I was; Mr. Harmer and myself fre- 
quently heard it whispered, as we walked up and 
down the street, *' That is the man who has com* 
mitted the forgeries 4" and so completely prepos- 
sessed were the wjiole country against me, in con- 
secuence of the stories which had been circulated, 
that I dare say no man doubted my guilt, or 
that I should be convicted. 

The prosecutors preferred twoindrctments, 6ne 
for the bill of exchange cashed by Mr. Bell, the 
other for that cashed by Mr. Cooper: and though 
there were exactly the same witnesses upon each, 
the grand jury found the former, but threw out 
the latter. 

In the evening^ previous to the trial a consul- 
tation was held with my counsel, Messrs. Jervis 
and deed, to whom I feel every obligation and 
gratitude for the- great attention they paid to my 
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cascj and the very able manner m which ■ they 
conducted it. On their being informed, that my. 
state* of mind was such that I should be unable to 
address the court, they suggested the propriety of 
Mr. Harmer preparing a written defence for me,' 
which he did accordingly. 

At length arrived this day of trial. Some have 
imagined, that only the guilty feel alarmed before 
the awful tribunal of justice, while conscious^ 
innocence meets investigation undismayed. Bufe. 
I am free to confess it was not so with me ; for as : 
the time drew near, my anxietjr^ increased,, and: 
the state both of my mind aud bady became at last 
truly wretched. ^ 

For several days previous to my going into the - 
country I had taken little or no sustenance: 
throughout the day I was perpetually harrassed, 
my nights were sleepless, my spirits became de- » 
pressed, and ultimately my resolution * and forti-- 
tude entirely forsook me. 

Mr. Harmer on going into court desired me to 
remain without till he should come for me; and' 
presently after I heard some one say, "Get him,/ 
in;" r turned round, and perceiving Mr. Ken- 
sington, Chetham, and others, I addressed the : 
former observing, that I did not think he would 
have gone to so cruel a length; that I was in 
hopes he would have seen his errror, and not pro-^ ; 
ceedcd to such extremities against an innocent ; 
man. Chetham here interrupted me, saying I 
had better go into court ; at the same time push- ^ 
ing me forward. But agreeably to Mr. Harmer's . 
directions 1 declined eutering, till he came for 
me, and it was not till some time after, that I was 
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waatetl. On experiencing this anfeellng treat- 
ment, I could not help bursting into tears, which 
excited the ridicufe of my prosecutors instead of 
their syoipathy. 

- When caHed by the court, I entered, was pla- 
ced at the bar before the honourable Mr. Justice " 
Graham, and pleaded Not Guitti) to the indict- 
ment. 

Mr. Dauncey opened the case for the prosecu-- 
tion. 

I do not complain of that gentleman for the 
scurrilous language he applied to my witnesses, 
his mistatement of facts, or his insinuations and 
threats to me. He mo doubtfollowed his instruc- 
tions. Bur it is of those who misled him- that I 
complain, and the reader will see not withoiit 
sufficient cause. 

The prosecutors knew who were my witnesses, 
not only from their having been examined at Bow 
Street, but also from the aiRdavit on which I bad 
been admitted tobail. The ingenuity of the learn- 
ed counsel was therefore exerted to depreciate 
thaia before they should be called into court ta 
give evi^naeon my behalf. 

The learned gentleman toW the jury, they 
would perhaps have a Signor Grimaidi, a Sig- 
nora Grimaidi^ and Signor Bologna come and state, 
that they dined with me in Londton on the day 
the offences were €omiBitte;d. These he reppe- 
aftnted as itinerant strolling jrfayers, to w-hom' lit- 
tle or bo credit was due, insinuating that l^eir , 
habits of life were disgraceful and vicibua. Mrs. 
G«orge, it was said, wa»a pye woman, JVSr. Hop.- 
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kin» a cobler, Mrs. Stewartson and Ann Tbomas^ 
barrow or market women dressed up for the pur- 
pose of giving evidence; that the dinner ;at my 
house was probably a made up tale, or there 
might have been a dinner on the day the wit- 
nesses would state, and every thing exist, ex- 
cept that I was not present. Such things were 
well known to have been done and might be re- 
peated. The jury were desired ^particularly to 
look at the evidence as it would be given for 
the prosecution. The witnesses were all per- 
sons of great respectability and credit, and 
would, be extremely circumspect in their evi- 
dence; notwithstanding they, were perfectly 
satisfied of my being the offelider. That their 
testimony would be cautious ; while on the 
other side the witnesses would all swear posi- 
tively and without hesitation. The jury were 
desired to mark the contrast between those 
who acted with diffidence, and those who ep:me 
determined to swearwith positive certainty, aod to 
bearinmind the difference of their situations in life ; 
on the one side all respectability, the other the 
reverse ; and with a severe and expressive look, 
thelearned counsel forewarned me against the con-^ 
sequences that wouldt ensue from calling witne^* 
ses to an alibi, and attempting to impose on the 
court by a fabricated defence padding that he hoped 
I should not be hardy enough to hazard it, as it 
CQuld not escape detection. Neither were my 
. former misfortunes forgotteii : and it was insinua- 
ted that I had been conapelled to qiiit Hayes dis- 
4|racefully, though the reader will recollect, that 
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I have folly stated the causes and manner of mj 
leaving that village. The learned gentleman like- 
wise observed on many other topics, which I do 
not at this time remember, till having concluded 
his opening speech, heretired, leaving the poison- 
ous tale to work its baneful effects, and did not 
^ain return into court. 

Mr. Keksington was called to prove that he 
did not receive the parcel from Messrs. Bolger and 
Co. of Southwell in Nottinghamshire; Mr. Jervis 
in cross-examining him, asked whether before Sir 
STilliarn Parsons, several witnesses were not pro- 
duced who said they did not know any one in the 
office ? Mr. Kensington admitted there were se- 
.veral witnesses^ attended, but dented that they 
p>ere aakeduny questions hy Sir William Parsons. 
The witnesses, he said, looked about the office, 
but were not told to look for the prisoner. 

On further ci-oss-exami nation h^ admitted that 
£ell, Smedley, and Cooper were present, when 
I was before Sir William Parsons, and this fact 
nay/ for the ^rtit time became known to myself and 
my solicitor. 

He was then asked whether the witnesses were 
iiot desired, if they saw any one whom 'they knew 
-to point him out, and whether they had not said 
they did not know any one present. Mr. Ken- 
• isington for some time evaded the question, but 
.being much pressed, and told by Mr. Jervis, that, 
unless a distinct answer were given, he must- 
,adopt a very different mode of cross-examination, 
be said the witnesses were not distinctly asked the 
question, and therefore he supposed they did not 
point me out. 
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. The {U'ogecti tor's motive for changing tfie Ma* 
gistrate was now apparent. Messrs. Bell, Smed^ 
ley, and Cooper, wh^ti brought into the office, 
and told that the at^an suspected was present, arid 
desired to look and see if they could point him 
out, after looking about minutely, declared th^y 
could' not see any one they knew;. This was be* 
fare Sir William Parsons, and the prosecutors no 
doubt conceived, that. he, as a conscientious ma-* 
gistrate j would not aftemards receive their depo* 
sitions, or at least deprive any man of his liberty 
lipon them ; and therefore it was necessary that 
another Magistrate un£KX][uainted with the circum- 
stance should preside. 

i should be extremely sorry to impute crimina* 
lity to any man, particularly to a gentleman of 
Mr. Kensington'^ rank and reputation, indeed I 
^:annot suspect he would be guilty of wilful per-^ 
jui'y, though in justice to myself I must ^say he . 
$wore thait which was, to use no ha:rsher term, is* 
correct. In charity to Mr. Kensington I tru«* his 
piemory had faHed him, a»d attribute hiis citor *6 
that fallibility to which all men are liable. 

I liope fee erred inadvertently, and that he had 
^kctu^lly forgotten wh^t passed, before Sir WiWidiOi 
IParsoos. But I insist, that the witnesses ^were 
usked, distinctly and repedtediy asked^ to loot 
Ground aiid see if there was any one present -whom 
tfaey knew, and as it turned out thatnone of them 
Icnew me', 1 should have been difecfly dischargefl, 
Jbad not Mr. Humphreys represented that some 
other persons were expected in London in a day 
ar twb, mA that fee wished me to remain in ca»- 
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tody till they arrived. That this was the fect| 
I appeal to Sir Vv illiam Parsons, to Mr. Alley, to 
^very disinterested person prevsent to verify; 
though an appeal can scarcely be necessary. 
The transaction speaks for itself ; every man of 
cona.mon sense can 1 think decide on which side 
is the truth. 

Mr. Kensington ^fv^ished it to be understood 
that the witiiesses knew me, but did not point me 
out because they yyere not, as be said, distinctly 
desired to do so. Then, I will ask, ior what pur* 
pose was the .eKamination ? For what piurpose di4 
jhe witnesses attend at Bow Street ? Why were 
they told they must go into a room above sts^ixs, 
till the person :9iispected was intermixed with 
othets, so that ho unfair prejudice should be rais* 
«d against him ? why was I placed among a num^ 
her of auditous, and the witnesses th^ bf oughl 
ink) the oifioe ?was it toinaitate a quaker's mee|> 
tag, thai the magistrate, .prosecutors, witaesseff, 
counsel, attortiies, auditors, a®d supposed dejin.- 
qu<ei$kt, w^rie iassefnbled to look at afid CQii%ont 
each other, and a&er an interview, of a <k»b«> 
jsideiable time, rn which ^bhey w€dre lo remain 
dumh to separate ? Can any <Msie believe, that sp 
ridiculous a mummery took place? Sur^ely, siw-eiy 
i)ot. Bills of exchange to a considerable amount 
had been stolen and negoitiafced f^ith.diSereat haor 
Jkcers in the country : I had bee© i^rehendted af 
fche supposed negotiator, and the witnesses werp 
the bankers or clerks, who had cashed the hiMay 
and Fere brought to 5ow Street^ to see whaiiier 
I was the man who had passed them. Consider^- 
ciccwD^tastae^, tbea^ is it j)osfiible^ ifaat 
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they or the magistrate could have been silent ? andt, 
if any thing was said, must it not have been as I 
represent? namely, to desire those witnesses to 
look round, and see whether they could discover 
the man who had given them the bills, and after 
they had so looked, to inquire whether they perr 
ceived him. 

But I -submit, that it was unnecessary for them 
to be asked a single question ; they knew the pur- 
pose for which they were brought ; and could 
they have recognized me, would they not exult- 
ingly have said, " T4iat is the man.** 

It will be perceived, that this most important 
fact, that Bell, Smedley and Cooper, were present 
before Sir William Persons, was discovered only 
by accident oil cross-examination : the prosecu- 
tors kept it a profound secret, and why ? because 
by admitting it, the subsequent- evidence of iden- 
tity given by these witnesses would have been 
light as air : it could not have weighed a feather 
in, the scale against me. 

- Had I known this circumstance, and mentioned 
It, when applying for the Habeas Corpus, what 
Hvould the liearnied judges have said to the case ? 
€ven withbut knowing it, they expressed some 
dissatisfaction at the manner in which I had been 
treated ; but had this trick of changing the ma- 
pstrate, andiAc reason for so ^doing been deve- 
loped, the conduct of my enemies would not, 
lam convinced, have escaped without its merited, 
^reprehension. 

Richard Chamberlain was next examined; 
jbis testimony was nearly the same as before the 
tnagistrate. He admitl;ed that I asked him at Bow 
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Street to look at, ^nd converse with me, before:h« 
gave his evidence^ 

Mary Banks^ the girl to whom young Mil- 
ler had pointed me out at the inn, was the next 
witness. She stated herself to have been 
chambermaid at Mr. Chamberlain's on the 
17th of March, when the men stopped at his 
house, and, to my great astonishment, saijl, I 
was one of them. But my amazement was, 
succeeded by emotions of. horror, as she pro-* 
ceeded in her evidence. She swore, that she 
knew me directly she saw me; that I was not 
pointed out to her ; that Miller vdas not present^ nor 
any one except herself, Mr. Harmer, and me : that 
no words aroscy and that I addressed her the mo- 
ment I saw, her, and asked her if she knew me : 
thus endeavouring to insinuate, that I must haye 
recognized her, and wished to learn whether she 
remembered me. This was the construction at^ 
tempted to be put upon my conduct, But the 
reader will recollect that I spoke to her at the 
desire of Mr. Harmer, who saw Miller point me. 
out. Yet, notwithstanding Mr. Kehsington^ Mr. 
Bolger, and their solicitor witnessed the- altercar, 
tion that immediately ensued ; tsiaw Miller stand- 
ing at the very spot from whence -he had pointed- 
me out ; heard: him accused by Mr. Harmer and 
myself of gross impropriety in so doing; yet did 
these g42ntlemen sit quietly in court, and hear her- 
$wear that nothing of the kind transpired. 

Mr. Bell was next examined. He without 
hesitation said he had seen the man since, for 
whom he cashed the bill, and turning rouii<| 
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pointed me cmtf, adding^ he Bad always believed m* 
to be the man. On his cross-examination he stated 
that he went up to town in April', and was pre- 
sent at the exaimnation beforeSir William Parens, 
who asked, "/« any o/ie here^ who can point out 
the man /'* That this was addressed to him and 
0thers,but that he did not point me out,nor didany 
one else ; and that he believed I was not pointed 
out, because no one could swear positively to me. 

Here then one of the principal witnesses ad- 
mits the fact that he and the others were asked by 
Sir William Parsons to point out the man, which 
flatly contradicted Mr. Kensington's evidence in 
that respect. 

William Ra»cliffe, clerk to the last wit- 
ness^, was next examined ; and very readily swore, 
he believed I was the man who wrote the name J, 
Warren on the bill of exchange cashed by Mr. Bell ; 
tlio* I am told he had frequently declared he could 
ttot speak to the man,as his back was to him dur- 
ing the transaction. Mr. Miller, however, as it 
idhouh) seem, very soon assisted his recollection^ 
and thought him a fit person to bring to Stafford 
on speculation. But notwithstanding his rea- 
diness to swear to mc in his evidence in chief, it 
was manifest, when he came to be cros8<»examlned, 
that he knew nothing of the man : for he c6uM 
ttot say whetfeer be wore a wig or his own hair ; 
whethner his hat was on or ojET; whether he wore 
powder or not.; nor did he know what coloured 
eoat the man had on. He said he w^ at the Swan, 
at Stafford, when? h^ first saw me ; that MiUer, 
Smedley, and others were tii^e ; thuP I tmsw^lfc^ 
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ing up and down the street ; tfiat he could not re-^' 
collect whether I was pointed out to him, but some- 
body said, " he was come ;*' and he thought he 
heard somebody say the man was in the street. 

William Baynton next appeared, but so far 
from speaking with the same diffidence as at Bow 
Street, (seepage 60.) he swore to me without hesi- 
tation, and even took great credit to himself, for 
selecting me, as he first said, from a crowd 
of people, though I was differently dressed. He 
however on cross-examination, said, there 
might be only about twelve on the outside the 
rail, where he was directed to look ; and admit- 
ted that he might have said the prisoner was most 
like the man of any he saw there; that he did say at 
Bow Street he should not like to take an oath I was 
the man ; and thati had there offered to puton-any 
coat the prosecutors could produce. Had it been 
, known that previous to Mr. Bayn ton's going into 
the office my person had been pretty accurately 
described, and that there was no one present bear- 
ing any resemblance to me, no great importance 
would have been attached to his pointing me out, - 
even had he ventured to swear to me with any de- 
gree of certainty. 

Robert Cooper gave exactly the same evi- 
dence as at Bow Street, and which is stated in 

page 60. 

The next and last witness for the prosecution 
was Thomas Smedley, who said^ as at Bow Street, * 
that I very much resembled, and he believed I 
was the m^in : but that he did not feel so confident 
as to. speak positively. On cross-examina- 
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tion this witness said that he, Mr. Bell, and Mr. 
Cooper, attended two examinations at Bow Street, 
without giving fevidence ; that they did not point 
me out, because they could not speak to me 
positively; that after 1 left the office they con- 
sulted together, and then nmde up their minds^ 
fhat I was the man ; but admitted this was not till 
after they learnt i was the person suspected : that 
he had seen Knight, who resembled me in a slight 
degree in the face, that Knight did not appear • 
disfigured, but said he had a bad cold and bad 
lost his voice. 

The Wirksworth bank note found upon Knight 
being shown to the witness, he daid it was one 
he had given to the man calling himself J. W%x^ 
Ten. 

The evidence for the crown being concl\ided> 
I was called upon for my defence. An awful 
silence prevailed^ and . I read as well as I was 
able the paper prepared by Mr. Harmej, which 
stated, as was the truth, that I was in London 
when the offences were committed^ and that I 
had never in my life been at either of the places 
described ; related the many strong corroboi^ting 
circumstances showing Knight to be the offender ; 
contrasted my conduct with his, and concluded 
with solemnly protesting my innocence^ and re-* 
lying on the Almighty, the discrimination of 
the court, and the justice of my cause, for an ac- 
quittal. 

Very shortly after the trial commenced I con* 
sidered myself as a lost man.' I knew my defence 
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Was the most dangerous that could be olffered* 
An alibi, if not properly and truly supported^ is 
iilways suspected, aild the least variance in the 
testitnofiy overturn^ the whole. I knew njine 
was free from artifice or trick, that my witnesses 
Were coming forward to speak the truth; but 
«till I apprehended, that from the length of time 
which had elapsed, minute particulars might be 
forgotten hj some, and these are objects to which 
counsd for the crown uniformly direct their 
cross-examination. Considering this, and per- 
ceiving the strong impression made upon the 
court by Mr. Dauncey's speech, and by the witi- 
Besses for the prosecution, particularly the falsfe 
evidence of Mary Banks, it will pot, I conceive, 
appear extraordinary, that I despaired of life, 
and with difficulty read my defence. 

I had scarcely concluded, when my spirits 
were so overcome that I must have fainted, had 
not a flood of tears relieved me. This incident 

• 

has given rise to some sarcastic and very unfeei- 
ing observations fropa the prosecutoi^s solicitor, 
who has ironica-Jly observed, that the defence was 
ingenious and >vell got up ; that the effect I gave 
it by my tears at the conclusion was admirable: 
that such an appeal, by awakening the sympa- 
thetic feelings of the fcourt and jury, did wonders. 
As for himself, heiiatf^often xj^itnessed such scenes, 
4>ii4 they had no effect .wh^^ver u-pon him. The 
apathy he evinced indeed duripg my trial ii^duc6s 
jaae to give full credit to his assertion,, thqugh I 
CP«fi^S3 it 4Q€y5 ^110 ^o«^iir «stb«r jtp Jbis .«lu^- 
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ter or his understanding to avow himself thus 
completely destitute of sensibility,* 

Mr. Gri m a ld I was the fir$t witness called in 
my behalf. He stated exactly what is set forth 
in his affidavit; an4the solemn manner in which 
he gave his testimony carried conviction and made 
a lively impression upon every one present. He 
underwent too ^e most strict examination ; but 
the more he was questioned, the more apparent 
was the truth of his evidence ; and those who ex- 
pected to see the zany disgracing himself by his 
'bufFoonecy, beheld him deliver his' evidence with 
a firmness which could only arise from conscious 
rectitude; yet still with that caution and dignity 
which should characterize every honest man, 
when asserting the caus^ of truth under the awful 
obligation of an oath. 

I should here perhaps mention , that I felt some 
apprehension, lest the prosecutor's counsel should 
endeavour in the cross-examination of Mr. Grimal* 
di to throw him off his guard, by insinuating that 
his acquaintance with me was disreputable ; and 
exert their abilities to make him appear ridiculous. 
Therefore on our way down I hinted my fears, 
and begged him for God's sake to keep bis temper, 
to answer every question with calmness and pro- 
priety ,and not to be irritated by any interrogatories 



* During the greater part of my trial Mr. Chel;faam was de* 
Youring sandwiches and cakes, as if he had been kept without ^ 
food the preceding week ; and after his appetite was satiated, 
he lolled himself against the wainscot with as much indilT^ 
renee andnegligence as if indulging himself on a sofa in a'draw- 
ing room* 
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of counsel; to which he answered, " whatever 
were your trs^nsactions previous to ray acquain- 
tance, I know not ; hut certainly I never ob- 
served any thing improper in your conduct, * nor 
did Puntil this unfortunate affair hear any thing 
to your disadvantage. But admittingyou to be the 
vilest character upon earth, I am bound as a man 
and a christian to speak the truth, and I should 
consider myself highly culpable, if I withheld my 
testimony, when by giving it I might prevent an 
innocent man from losing his life. I am going to 
assert nothing but the truth, to do which can dis- 
honour no man. I assure you I am too much im- 
pressed with a sense of your unfortunate situation 
to be otherwise than serious ; and I trust those 
who hear me will be perfectly satisfied, that I 
know my duty when giving testimony in a court 
of justice as well as whfen performing before an 
audience at a public theatre.'* - ThesQ were his 
observaCtions, and he fully verified them. 

Mrs. Grim A LD I was next called, and confirmed 
the testimony of her husband in every particular. 
Mr.Dauncey in his opening speech had mention- 
ed that I kept houses of a certain description, 
and endeavoured to impress the minds of the jury 
with a belief that no credit was to be given to any 
witness who could visit or associate with me. He 
even said it was material ta consider, whether I 
and my witnesses were not guilty ofafoulcon- 
. apiracy to defeat justice. In order to lessen the ef- 
. feet of Mr. and Mrs. Grimaldi's evidence, they 
were interrogated by the prosecutor's coi^nsel as 
to their knowledge of my keeping disorderly hou- 
ses, which they most positively and with truth 
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denied. They were Aen sskeA whethet tliey diA 
"not "know that 1 then stood indicted; but they 
were ignorant of this fact.* 

In jujstice to Mr. Grimaldi I will shortly state 
the commencement and nature of our acquain- 
tance. . I saw him for the first time as a guest at 
my house at Hayes, where, from the attention 
I paid him and his friends, he visited me several 
times. Shortly after 1 came to London, 1 ac- 
cidentally met him, and invited him and his wife 
to dine with me. The invitation was accepted and 
Tie in turn invited me and my wife to dine with 
Tiim. Indeed the whole of our acquaintance con-* 
sisted in several times mutually dining at each 
other's houses. 

Mrs. George was next exanained ; and produ- 
ced the book in which she herself entered the or- 
der I gave her on thje 1 sth of March. She stated 
that she had no doubt whatever, that I. gave her 
the order personally. , 

fhis witness was accompanied down to StafFord 
by a respectable solicitor, and, as they passed 
through Uttox:eter, they called at Chamberlain's, 
whothey understood had ventured to say I was at 
liis'house pn t|ie 18th of March.; Mrs. George^ in 
%er zeal for trutjpi, and to' prevent him from comi- 
mitting an error, shewed him her book, and told 
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m ^his -conduct of the prosectltors convinces me that th^y 

'Mar^ 'iQitanBrneiitECl in^he indiatinents a^ingt me for mifldeBiea- 

d^i^ionwrnving laj^ jntDjeeees ^wsould be thereby ^tete^ed from 

comhigtfoifwasdy es^epM^y the females, or if they -dad appear to 

ust the gircutsbstauce aE^aji^iBipeacIuaent of th^r testiopny* , 
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^jtnrium. He is employed by many families of dis-! 
tinction, afid is considered by all who know him 
an industrious, worthy, and respectable young 
man. 

. The learned Judge having indulged the prose- 
cution to the utmost extent of his patience, and 
learning from my defence the facts which could 
be pro vedxby Trott, desired he might be called, in 
order to put the matter beyond the possibility of 
doubt. • 

Jonathan Trott w^as accordingly examined. He 
detailed the circumstances attending the appre* 
hension of Knight, and the discovery of the ten 
pound Wirksworth note in his pocket book. 

His lordship then addrisssed the jury. He told 
them he conceived thev must entertain the same 
opinion with himself, that the witnesses for the 
prosecution had mistaken me for the person who 
had committed the offences ; and, if so, it would 
be unnecessary for him to sum up the evidence. 
The jury instantly expressed their concurrence 
with the opinion of his lordship^ and, after a 
trial of nine hours, I was pronounced NOT- 
GUILTY ! 

After thanking the court and jury for my acr 
quittal, I repeated my solemn assurance that I 
neither directly nor indirectly, by collusion or 
otherwise, ' knew ttny thing of the offence with 
which I had been charged ; and I am convinced 
the whole court believed my assertion. 

The court was extremely crowded during my 
trial, and it was easy to perceive, throughout the 
prosecutor*s case, that the opinion of the audi-. 
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taee was against me. Indeed it could not be 
otherwise, considering the able speech of Mr. 
Pauncey, in which so high a colouring wu giveh 
to every circutnistance, that could, by any possi- 
bility, be urged to criminate me. And when the 
Evidence of Radclifie and Mary Banks was added 
to the rest, the success of the prosecutors appear- 
ad decisive, my destruction inevitable, and the 
countenances of certain gentlemen in the court 
betrayed their inward satietaction at the accom- 
plisbmeot of their object. But how forcible is the 
simple imadomed language of truth! 'While I 
read my plain narrative of facts, cOHTiction follow- 
ed every paragraph, the most profound silence 
prevailed throughoutj and inestimable tedrs of 
sympathy flowed from the eyes, adorned the f^a^- 
' tures, ,and did honor to the hearts of many among 
the spectators. No sooner were two of three of my 
' witnesses, esamined, than every one was astonish- 
ed at the dreadful mistake made by the witnesses 
for the prosecutiQn. And had the whole of their 
conduct been known, it would have ercited in- 
dignation tstber than astonishment. 

How impotent now appeared the whole pha- 
laBx of my opponent I Their features wwe distort- 
ed by disappointment and rexation^ their morti- 
fication was excessive: and as goon as the trial teiu 
fliinatodi, those who had been the most active agent; 
in. the prosecution hastened to leave the town. 

Widely different was the treatment I now ex- 
.perienced from that which had been adopted to- 
ward me the preceding day. I was congratulated 
by persons of aH ranksj andteVeral oftbejuryiiiefa 
came to my inn to express tb6 pleasure they ex- 
perienced in relieving me from my awful situation. 

» B 
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Some 6f the prosecutor's. witnesses also joined 
in these congratulations, stated their abhorrence 
of the unjust measures used toward me, and from 
them I learnt several important circumstances. 

In the first place one of these witnesses told me 
that, as soon as it was known I was arrived, and 
was in the street, Mary Banks and Radcliffe were 
taken to the window to look at me ; that Mary 
Banks did not get to the window in sufficient time, 
and she was therefore taken into the gateway, by 
Miller ; and my informant added, '' If you had not 
been pointed out to these witnesses, I am satis- 
fied they would not have known you/' 

During the examination of Mr. and Mrs. Gri- 
maldi, youdg Miller was in the outer hall, taunt- 
ing the rest of my witnesses. He said, " heshould 
soon do away their evidence ; and that, when he 
was called it would be all over with me*." When 
Mrs. Grimaldi came out of court, he personally 
insulted her, and showed by his behaviour that he 
was equally destitute of politeness as of humanity. 

But his abuse was not confined to my witnes- 
ses only ; those on the part of the prosecutioa 
w«re not spared, if they dared to act independent- 
ly, or give evidence contrary to his wishes. He 
treated Mr. Cooper with great rudeness, after he 
had given his testimony, and accused him of per- 
jury in not swearing to me, though, it will be re- 



* As he was not called, I am ignorant what he intended to 
prove, but the whole of his conduct evinced his principles. In^ 
deed I firmly hope, no man's life ever will depend ujson his tes^ 
tlmony. He has since been appoirited Chief Superintendant of 
the Police at Liverpool a situation of some trust and confidence. 
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collected, he did not at B03V Street pretend to say 
he believed 1 was the man. 
- I also learnt that, which I confess, notwith- 
standing the many instances of persecution I had 
experienced, struck me with astonishment, name- 
ly, that the young man who in the character of 
Chetham's clerk, had been travelling round the 
country to search for witnesses, and arrange them 
for the day of trial, and who had been so extreme- 
ly active in vilifying me, wa$ no other than this 
same Miller, the son of Miller, a discarded Bow 
Street officer, and who, far from bdng Chetham's 
clerk, had never written a word in his office in his 
life. 

I am really at a loss to account for the prosecu- 
tor's descending to so disgusting a mode of obtain- 
ing my conviction, or how any solicitor, with the 
least pretension to respectability, could be guilty 
of so mean an imposition, as to represent an un- 
derling at Bow Street as his clerk. Mr. Chetham 
has a clerk of his own; why not send him ? or if 
he could not be sjiared, and it were necessary to 
employ any one to go round the country, why not 

, have a respectable intelligent man; rather than an 
artful lad, who from his education and pursuits, 
was only skilled in every speciesof chicanery and 
wickedness? But it was for this very reason, per- 
hapsi that he was selected. 

The reader (even though not very skeptical) 
xnight well doubt the possibility of such proceed-, 
ings. Several persbns, to whom I mentioned 
them, would not give credit to the facts ; and, to. 
aatisfy theni, I caused a letter to he written to 
Mr. Cooper, as respectable a man as any of the 
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witnesses on the part of the prosecution. When» 
examined, he was clerk in the banking house atl 
Burton-npon-Trent,, but has since become a prin- 
cipal. The following is bis answer. 

^' StT,*-'Anne3(ed you have an extract from 
" Mr. CbetbaniV letter, of the part which has ye-r 
" fer^nee to Miller, by which I was led to const* 
" der him as from Mr, CKetham's office. 

*V Whe^hjer my veracity or filler's is^ to be de» 
*^ pendiedi iifpon,^ thp^ who know both of us, will 
^^ not be at a loss to determii^ew 

^^ Eie certainly passied «witb me at S^tafTord also. 
" foi;Mr. Chetham's clerk, and officiated assucb,, 
'^ and had the inapudence to tell me blmntly, thai 
^^ I mas a perj^Ted n^n,. m refusing ta say in eauri^^ 
^^ what J he saidy j[/uidj^revi(>Uffy taldi him about my^ 
^^ hmwkdge of Mackceuik 

"lf^,,Sir^ 

" Your obedient S^rvaijtf, 



. Extr^pt ^oip, Mr. James Chkhaih's letter, of 
tjt^S^dofJuly, I8O7. 

" Sir,-— The bearer, a genllismath from our 
" office, will deliver this to you,, and at the Same 
" time will feel obliged by ypur assisting him in, 
" the inquiries he has my instructions to make; As 
*^ this is a, case of very considerable magnitude 
'* and interest; to the public at large,, and l^ank^rsf 
** in particular ; I,am sure you will hav,e the gbod;- 
*^ hesfe to' afford evefy assistance to furthei: the 
*^ object of such ihquiried/* 
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The witnesses, I wa» tdld, were also Occasicm- 
ally Entertained with a recital of the many wQn>. 
derfttl prosecufioDS carried on by Mr. ChetKami 
tbe offences his ingenuity had brought to light; 
aad the superior dexterity and sagacity by which 
he hadcGBvicte^ the ofifeadera. It was said, he 
was solicitor fof all the government boards j that 
the present received from them and the East India 
Comp&ny, for the g^reat abilities be had displayed 
ill various prosecutions, were without number ; on 
some occasions piecesof plate, on others' chests of 
tea, elegant curtains, &c &c.asnatf box too, from 
which be con^seeiided to permit them to take a 
piitcb, was presented to him on a like occasion, 
and, in order to convince the witnesses of his great 
irwportaftee, they were told, he was from London 
merely on suflFerance ; and that he had experienced 
considerable difficulty inobtaining leave of absence 
from the East ladia Company in particular, as he 
was uTickr an engagement with them not to leave 
town without permission of the directors. 

Those who are acquainted with this gentlenian 
will not be surprised at the above relation, indeed 
they will rather wonder he was so extremely mo- 
dest, as he is known to possess extraordinary &ci' 
fity of invention, and every one, with whotn he 
converses, has heard of the many very great and 
important transactions iu which he is continually 
cooceraedi.* 



* Tbie lifliculoui MMbtatioa and bragging of Mr. C. I am 
tMi n ^OTWbta^ tuoonj; his aCquaintmce ; but so &r from hU, 
filUngaayiimpertaJDC-Bituirtion-io-tbe India Company's service 
he u onlcnovn to it, being engaged anly by the law officer, as, 
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• Previous to my arrival at Stafford, it was fre- 
quently the subject of conversation, whether 1 
would appear ; and considerable odds were offer- 
ed in the presence of Mr. Kensington and his soli-* 
citor, that I would not. It was said I knew bet- 
ter than to risk my life for so trifling a recogni- 
zance ; that I was not such a blockhead as to come 
down, knowing I was guilty ; that I could not 
escape ; and if I did muster up boldness sufficient, 
it was only from a belief that my witnesses could 
get me off by perjury ; and though it will be re- 
collected, that Mr. Kensington and Mr. Chetham 
saw me and my witnesses at Lichfield, which is 
only 17 miles from Stafford, and must have been 
satisfied I came there but for no other purpose 
but to meet the accusations^ yet they never men- 



agent to conduct the criminal prosecutions. The foUowing ex- 
tract from a letter received immediately after publishing 
the first edition of my Vindication, shews how accurately 
this gentleman's boasting conversation had been detailed.^ 
** On Thursday last 1- had the honor of dining in the same 
room with the great Mr. Chetham. I am certain he had not 
then read your publication, as he was amusing a client with his 
Vjronderful stories loud enough for me and every one present in 
the room to hear, and I could not xesist taking out my pock^> 
book two or three times to nninute his conversation. ^* You talk 
about dinners 9 if you wish to see one really sumptuous you should 
be with me at some of the East India Directors.** — He then 
handed his snuff box to a gentleman who praised the perfiime, 
** that is real East India Otto.''* The time he was to meet his cli- 
ent the next morning was mentioned, " I shall be sure to be 
ready. I shall not be in bed to night, I must be up engaged 
in the Companty^^ business** The snuff box was again handed 
and admired by a gentleman in the room ; '^ That^ Sir^ is acontm 
missianefsboxy a commissioner's present of the Stamp Office*!* 
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tioned this circumstance to their witnesses ; and 
indeed several of these have since told rae, thi^t 
virhen they learnt 1 was arrived, they were really 
astonished, as from the conversation of the prose- 
cutors, their solicitor, and his quondam clerk, 
they never for a moment expected me. There 
was great policy in this conduct of the prosecu- 
tors. It was intended to impress the minds of 
those, who had not yet seen me, with a convic* 
tion of my guilt ; for every common observer of 
human life must know how very easily impres- 
sions are made, particularly upon young people 
in subordinate situations, who readily adopt the 
opinions of their superiors, and say what is likely 
to give them satisfaction. Such was the case of 
. Mary Banks and Ratcliffe. 

Notwithstanding the satisfactory, manner in 
which my innocence had been established, I 
found, on my arrival in toWn, my acquittal attri- 
buted to base and unworthy means. It was said 
the apprehension of Knight was a mere trick; 
that Trptt w^s bribed to make an appearance of 
taking Knight into custody ; that Grimaldi was 
no doubt well paSd for perjuring himself; that 
others^ of my witnesses were imposed upon tobe- 
Ueve what was untrue, and were therefore mis^ 
taken in their evidence; that my defence was 
ingeniously contrived, but that its fallacy was 
apparent; and, had not Mr. Dauncey left the 
court, I should not have escaped ; that in truth, 
I and my witnesses had cotispired to defeat jus- 
tice, and had succeeded. Even the learned and 
humane judge was not exempt > from their slan- 
derous observations. He was accused of want oi 
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discerDmetit in not discovering the conspiracy, and 
ridiculed for being so easily imposed upon. 

If the circumstances I havealreadystatedagainst 
Knight are not sufficient to reftite the idea of a 
combination between him and me, there will be 
abundantly more hereafter detailed ; , but I think 
the reader must already be perfectly well satisfied 
on that head ; and, as to Trott being bribed, I mo»t 
solemnly declare he received no remuneration 
whatever, even for his trouble. And his being 
employed was merely accidental ; for until Mr. 
Harmer introduced him to me, as before mention-^ 
ed, I never saw him : on being told the particu- 
lars of my case, he observed, that from my repre- 
sentations, it appeared Knight was the offender ; 
and therefore no exertions of his should be want* 
ing to apprehend him ; that it would give him 
great pleasure, if he could serve the public and 
an innocent individual at the same time ; that he 
considered it equally the duty of a police officer 
to persevere in investigating truth to save an inno- 
cent man, as to be active in detecting and bring- 
ing the guilty to justice ; and that he was assured 
he should have the concurrence of the magistrates 
whom he had the honour to serve in so doing. 
I must for ever eateem the memory of a man, who 
not only asserted such liberal docti*ines, but put 
them in practice ; and have only to regret that 
he died before I had it in my power to reward 
bim. 

The reputation of Mr. Grimaldi is so veell esta-* 
blished, that he cannot be affected by the gross 
slanders circulated respecting his evidence. He 
is well knowa to^be incam^ie of ^ dishonourable 

9 
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actiorij and, far from being paid to give false testi- 
mony, he" was a loser of his salary for the time he 
was absent. It is true, I offered ,to, pay him the 
amount, hut he generously declined accepting its 
saying he felt for the injuries I had suffered, 
and would not add to my distress by receiving a 
shilling. 

The othef subjects urged by my enemies appear 
to me undeserving an answer. That liiy witnesses 
could Dot be mistaken is evident from theirentryof 
dates, at (he time, while the prosecutors show, that 
they entertain a very mean opinion of their other 
two counsel, who remained to conduct the prose- 
cution ; navi it is an insult to the jurisprudence 
of the country, to imagine, that a cause is not to 
be decided upon its merits, but that its fate de- 
pends on having this or that barrister to advocate 
it; As to the indelicate observation on Mr. Baron 
Graham, the impartial reader will, I am convinc- 
ed, applaud his discernment, and be satisfied 
it was my opponents, that wished to impose upoa 
his judgment. 

My readers will recollect that Knight's exami- 
nation was postponed till after my trial, at the 
express request of Mr. Kensington; it was but rea- 
sonable therefore to suppose, that he and hissoH- 
citor would attend at the time appointed, if not to 
prosecute Knight, at least from motives of curio- 
sity, to see what became of him ; and, especially 
as they vrere so industrious in circulating, that he 
was a mere tool of mine, it was natural they would 
now wish to observe my conduct toward him. No 
such, thing. Mr. Hanner and myself were there ; 
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^ut no Mr. Kensington^ noMrXhetbatti apptated : 
Mr. i^ensii^ton was «ent feir, but he staid he bad 
adothing to do with the businei^ : he did not cause 
Knight to he apiurehoAdedt and would not under^ 
take to prosecute him. The worthy magistrate 
then sent a pereo^ptory mess^e, and he reluctantly 
came to the office ; but, when there, he repeated 
aimilar observations, till, after two or three farther 
examinations, the idea of prosecuting Knight for 
the forgery was given up. In abort, he would 
have been dischai^ed, had i>Qt a lace mianuiac*- 
turer, whom he and bis associates bad defrauded 
of a considerable quantity of lace, appeared 
against him, so that be was ordered to find bail to 
answer that charge. 

Dudfiejld was also diaebarged; for at tbistim^^ 
pothing appeared against him but the posses^ioa 
of th6^40 note, part of the produce of one of the 
foijeries, of which he refused to give any account ; 
;ind as Mr. Kensington withheld every informiOH 
tion in his power from, me and my soGcitori I 
could not trace any thing against him« 
. My enemies hearing that Knight was out of dan- 
ger, were very industrious in circulating thei« 
former ^eports^ It was said , that worthy magis- 
trate, Mr. Turton, his^ been duped by my artifi* 
ces, and thus rendered an instrument to assist 
my plans. . S«ipe of Tratt;*s brother offieera insii 
nuated» that he was at the bottom of the CQn^pi^ 
;acy, and, that he was doubtless weld paid fer 
his ttpuble. These reports I have reason. tQ bdiev^ 
^ame to the ears of Mr. Turton ; iw he meQttii^n*^ 
ed to Mr. Harmer, that be considered the ju»% 
tice of the country compromised by permitting the 
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I it was ; and he could not btit 
lapprobatioD, that, atiter all the 
:aken, and the great importance 
larges ahouldbe dropped without 
b; them home to Knight, or to de* 
icious appearances against him, 
rected all was not right. 
lid, he was sure I was ready, a» 
stances and exertions could go, to 
magistrate should direct or think 
t to be done, and that he would 
id at the office to learnhis wishes, 
itedupon Mr. Turton, \vho said, 
i of the witnesses who had aeeii 
he country, should be brought 
at Knight^ and that I should 
T the expenses of their journeyj 
i feeling somewhat chagrined at 
Not that I impute any blam% 
worthy magistrate Who suggested 
r^ly anxious, that a full investi-. 
had, and the offender brought to 
need already to extreme poverty 
'self against so many serious char-? 
that I should bs still farther im- 
inging up witnesses andprosecut- 
e I had ceased to bwe any direct 
laf ly as those, ^who^ business it 
iaedgiving the least assistance.; 
rhaps with great propriety upo9 
ire declined interfering; On tli« 
tnsid^red, that by a refusal my 
Duld ayail themselves of the cir-. 
urge it as a confirmation of their 
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statements : they would have said, " You see wc 
were right ; he dare not proceed a;g'ainst his confe- 
derate ; he is afraid of investigation." 

To prevent therefore these observations, and 
convince the world of my wish that every possible 
inquiry should take place^ I consented to bear the 
travelling and other expenses of such witnesses 
as Mr. Turton should think right to send for : 
^that magistrate immediately wrote Mr. Cooper 
to come to London ; in the mean time order- 
Jng Knight to be detained on suspicion of forgery, 
and requesting Mr. Harmer and me to exert our- 
selves in obtaining the attendance of such wit- 
nesses as resided in London, and could prove any 
thing material, to substantiate the charge. 

No sooner was it known that the accusation 
was revived against Knight, than all possible 
means were used to deter me from persevering or 
rendering any assistance to bring home the charged 
Anonymous letters were written me, in which I 
was told, that stolen bills or other property 
should be planted in my house or about my per- 
son, so that with all my cunning I should not be 
able to exonerate myself. Paiiigraphs were indebt- 
ed in the different newspapers, cautioning ban- 
kers ant} merchants against the "fellow living in 
Throgmorton Street." People came into my neigh- 
.bourhood, and by fabricated stories endeavoured 
to hold me up as a dangerous man, adding, that I 
ought not to be suffered tolive there. ThusUarass- 
. ed alid beset, I scarcely knew how tp act, every 
day bringing new fears and terrors. 

A confident of my enemies, feeling perhaps a 
tiomentary remorse, or ill used and Irritated by 
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his emplojrers, wrote me an anonymous letter, 
promising a disclosure of all the plans against me, 
6f which he assured me there were many of a dan- 
gerous nature, if I would undertake to keep, his 
name secret, and particularly advised me not to 
have any outside pockets, intimating that it was 
intended to put something stolen into them, and 
then cause me to be apprehended. The writer 
desired an answer to be laid upon the steps at the 
Bank door in Bartholomew Lane, at a particular 
hour in the evening ; I accordingly placed a let- 
ter as desired, which was taken away immediate- 
ly. Whether he was reconciled to his associates, 
or afraid of reposing confidence in me, I know not ; 
but I never heatd any more from him, , 

I will now proceed to detail the evidence given 
before Mr. Turton against Knight 

Mrs. Charlotte ELvibGE, of No. 9, Mac- 
clesfield Street, Soho, at whose house Knight 
had lodged, stated all the particulars described 
in page 122, relative to Knight and Jeffries fre- 
quently leaving tojvn together in great haste, and 
their being absent at the very time these offences 
jvere committed* She also proved, that after 
Knight had qui^tted his lodgings without any 
notice whatever of his intentions, she received 
letters from him by the hands of either Weather- 
stone or the young woman whom he had seduced 
from her service, in which he expressed himself 
anxious, that his papers should remain in the 
ptatein which he left them, threatening tier hus- 
band with an action if he entered the apartment 
or removed any of them, and that about seven weeks 
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after, he sent hi» girl to fetch away 4ii8 p&pers, of 
which there was a conBidemble quantity. 

Mre. Gattekby of Oxford Street, proved all 
the circumstaaces, which she had related to Mrs. 
Mackeoull, ,as stated ia page 196, as to Knight, 
tndhis girl locking with herby the name of Hope : 
She stated that they were so extremely poor ijf 
the beginning of March, as to apply to her for tri- 
fling sums, even a few pence to purchase the 
necessaries of life: that he went out of town a few 
days before quarter day, leaving the young woman 
and child completely destitute; but that he 
returned with a great quautity of bank notes, 
which she saw in hia possession, and he desired 
her to make out her bill ; she did so, when he im- 
mediately paid it, and she -gave him a receipt*. 

She likewise proved his mysterious conduct in 
leaving his girl a second time; at^er which he 
did not return, thdugh Weatheistone had tttade 
innumerable appoiutnients &)t his arrival, and 
Baid she had frequently sat up till a late hour ex- 
pecting him. 

it has been already stated, that Knight, almost 
itnmediatety after his apprehension, pretended to 
have lost bis voice, distorted his countenance to 
avoid being recognized, and during the whole time 
of b^ag in custody, practised every possible device 
to alter his appearance. Indeed the contrivances 
he resorted to are almost incredible. The follow- 
ing are some of them. He took only as much 

• The bill and recmpt were found in Knight's trank, and the 
date corresponded with the time, when he might reaaotiabtf bk 
supposed to ha ve arnved Ui London ftfter ^onujitting the^faaces. 
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sustenance as was sufficient to preserve life ; cut 
off his hair, and applied bandages so tight across 
the upper part of his face, as to occasion conside* 
rable swellings and discoloration : he permitted 
his beard and whiskers to grow very long, wore a 
night cap very much over his face, always saf in 
a dark corner pf the room with bis back to the 
light, and was observed, whenever strangers enter- 
ed, to be unusually careful in concealing and dis- 
torting his features. By these means, and particu- 
larly by uniformly abstaining from, sufficient food^ 
he brought himself to such a stfite of debility, 
that he scarcely >appeared the same man ; in 
short he left nothing untried, that was likely td 
alter his person, and prevent his being known; 
so that it would certainly not have been matter 
of surprize, had no one been able; tp swear, to 
him. 

On the arrival of Mr. Cooper in town, Knight 
was told that he must be shaved, as he was gor 
ing up for examination. But he answered, ^' he 
should not ; that his face was his own^ and he 
would do as he liked with it.^' Learning, how- 
ev^, ;that the magistrate would insist upon his 
iK^ard being taken off, he submitted. 

When brought to the office he was led in sup- 
ported by two men, and, appearing too weak to 
9tand be was permitted tasit at the bar in achair ; 
yet, notwithstanding the alteration in his appear** 
an<^e, no sooner did Mr. Cooper see him, than hq 
was struck with the prisoner's countenance, and 
tbocigbt be Was thema^ ; but, having as he said^ 
noticed the peculiar formation of the person's 
teeth and gumya^ k$ wished to see those of the 
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prisoner. Knight was therefore desired to open . 
his mouth, which he declining to do, Trott for- 
ced it open in the office, and Mr. Cooper, observ- 
ing- that both his teeth and gums exactly corres- • 
ponded, without hesitation swore, that he verily 
believed him to be the rnan for whom he had dis- 
counted the bill, and who went by the name of 
Warren. 

In the course of my inquiries, I was toid, that 
a person of the name of Hardyman had known 
Knight to goby the name of Warren. I there- 
fore caused him to be summoned to attend before 
the magistrate. When Hardyman came, he im- 
mediately recognized Knight,' and stated that he 
had frequently seen him perform the characters of 
Othello, Hamlet, Richard, &c. maoy years since 
at Salisbury ; that he was considered in the coun- 
try as a second Roscius ; his name was printed in the 
handbiiisasWARfiZTf, and he was always so cal- 
led ; that he took in a great many people by con- 
tractiug debts which he never paid, and himself 
amongst others had been duped ; that some years 
afterwards, meeting Knight in London, he accost- 
led him as JVa^Ten, to which he answered; and 
en being reminded that he owed the witness a 
debt, he actually paid half a guinea in part. . 

Mr. Cooper was present at the tim^ Mr. Har« 
-dyman was giving his evidence, and on hearing 
him mention Salisbury as the place where Knight 
performed under the name of Warren, it brought 
to his. recollection & circumstance he had never 
before mentioned, namely, that at the time he 
discounted the bill, he asked the person for big 
name and address, which he gave, " J. Warreo^ 
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Salisbury •/* and Mr. Cooper said he believed hie 
had preserved the memorandum. He according- 
ly wrote into the country for the file to be looked 
over, when it being found and sent up, appeared 
exactly as Mr. Cooper had represented. This 
added a strong feature in the case against Knight. 
Mr. Turton having succeeded thus far, thought 
it advisable to have some of the other witnesses 
from the countrv. Chamberlain and his maid 
Mary Banks were accordingly sent for, and upon 
their arrival an es:ami nation was appointed* 

Richard Chamberlain, on seeing Knight 
said he could not undertake to speak to him,but on 
Trott producing the pocket-book, in which was 
the.£lO note on theWirksvvdrth bank, Chamberlain 
said,^Aa^ xoas the identical pocket book he saw in 
the possession of thenidnat his house^ whom he took 
for me : that he noticed the book particularly/^ and as 
this exactly corresponded, he had no doubt, it was the 
same* 

MaHy Bai^ks, immediately on seeing Knight, 
recognized him, and notwithstanding hisgr'fmaces 
and the alterations he h^d made in his appearance, 

• swore, she believed him to be one of the men 
she waited upon at her master's on the 17th of 
March ; but, having so incautiously sworn to me 

-atStaflFord, she appeared anjtious to justify her- 
self, and therefore, to avoid inconsistency or con- 
tradiction, said, I was the other man who was in 

• coiripany with him. 

I cannot help thinking, this young woman must, 

the instant she saw Knight, have been conscious 

of her former error in identifying me ; but was 

^-afraidof -acknowledging'it. ^ For all the witnesses 
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agreed in ^escxThin^ the two mm in the qounttf 
coiranitjling these ,offeDces as pf very di^erent stp^^ 
ture and appearance; thip one being ^hort ^ad 
resembling me^ the ptber a tall ^iQxtt mm Ufa? a 
farmer or epacbma9ter> looking a3 if he drank 
hard ; whereas if she was corrept, jtbe Jften msafA, 
have been nearlj of a ^izeand verylik^ each other. 

Froijx the description pf the witnesses, the pro^ ' 
secutors thpught the larger ipan was Treble ; but 
in this they were mistaken : fpr tY^ circumstan*' 
ces, which I shall hereafter state^ will cl^rjy 
?bow he was no other than Dudfield^ 

JoNATijAjr TiiOTx proved all the circvuastan- 
ces attending the apprehensipn of Ki^ight and 
Weatherstone ; but as the particulars have beep 
before fully related, it is unnecessary here to re- 
peat them. He produced the wigs, l;he letters;, tbp 
pocket book, and the;gi?10 Wirkswwth notejound 
on Knight. This npte, it will he eecoll^cted, Mr,* 
Smedley proved was one of those be gave tte 
man whp called hina^self J* Warren. 

Pending these examinations, infbrrpation w^ 
^ven tp Trptt^ that Knight had stiU cw^?ealed 

about him a considerable ;qaantj4y of hmk flO<^f- 
, He therefore went to the prison^ w4 apk^ JECnigfht 
whether he had any notes or prop0rty in !»§ pt^- 
session, which he positively denied, .Tfpjtt »epc«b- 
ed very minutely fw some tifpe without *i«- 
^ess : buty just a& he was about to i^my^ hm» -he 

discovered secreted in KnigblTs j^^qk hdUfHctf'* 

chief several bank nptes^ The Tat^whmt^ irere 

given tp M^. Kensington, ai^d 4fcf fim^maltm- 

, ces under. whichtbeyw^re f9i;iRd4espiii^f Wk^ 

ther that gentiiewaxi gar^ ktmf^ tUv^ PmiAA 10 
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make any inc(«ity t6 frace them I know not ; bnt 
he ntfver commimicated any thing on the subjctef 
«ither to Mt. HartHer or the magistrate ; and the 
ifeaderwiU perceive, thaft as I was perfectly urrac- 
^ifainted with the nofes gireii for the foiled billf, 
k Vfai quite itHpossibld for me to attempt tracing 
the notes found on Knight, so as to etonntfct them 
w'rth (tie tPMisaction. • 

Twtt abo found secreted in Knight's apartment 
ft Camel hair pencil and a phial containing black 
iiqui*, which had doubtless been used by Knight 
IB painting his eyebrows and whiskers, as they 
were observed to be much darker than at the time 
of bis appreheiiai<VB. These circumstances were 
proved by Tro« in additiionto tliose above stated. 

Mr. TttaiiAs Webbb, surgeos to the House of 
CorreettiiSB and New Prison, proved the many 
flfti^efs R»igbt had- to his knowledge practised 
to digitise himBeff. At the very time this gentle- 
fflaa was giving bis evidence. Knight's complexion 
ai^aredof ayellow hue, similar to that caused 
by the jaundice ; his eyes were closed, his mouth 
open, and his tongue hangiag ou^t : so that his 
whele appearance was ghastly in the extreme 
Indeed he looked like a corpse ; and many of the 
auditors thought be was at the point of death : but 
on Mr. Webbe suggesting to the magistrate, that 
the colour of Knight's skin was unnatural, and 
thatf as he had no disease which could produce 
■ such an alteration in his complexion, he believed 
it to be purposely disco l<MH'ed,Mr- Turton r-equest- 
ed him to examine the skin, and satisfy hirasdf, 
whetheror not his suspicions were well fouijdcd. 
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A white handkerchief was accordingly wetted^ 
and Mr. Webbe in the presence of the ms^istrate 
and every one in the office, to their very great 
astonishment, wiped from Knighi's face a yeljow 
wash or composition, with which it was covered^. 
This circumstance, therefore, was added to Mr. 
Webbe's deposition. 

, Such was the whole evidence I was able to col- 
lect against Knight, but which I think must be 
considered by every impartial mind, as most satis- 
factory and conclusive of his guilt. His final 
examination, however, was postponed until the 
clerk who made up the parcel, and tho^e who for- 
warded it to the mail, should arrive in London. 

The moment I was satisfied that Knight had 
committed the offences, I suspected Dudfield to 
be his associate, because I knew he was his em- 
ployer, and would not trust him alone with so 
large an amount. Besides the person of Dudfield 
exactly corresponded with the description given 
by the witnesses in the country, who had seen him ^ 
and my suspicion was strongly confirmed by his 
conduct when apprehended and confronted with 
Knight in the office at Hatton Garden, as well as 
by his refusal to account for the a^40 not^, the pro- 
duce of one of the forgeries, which was traced to 
his hands. 

' But my suspicions soon gave place to absolute 
certainty. I satisfactorily ascertained that Dud- 
field was out of town from the \5tlfi to the 9.3d of 
March^ the very time the bills were negotiated : 
that Hannah Lyons the Jewess, with whom he 
lived, (doubtless knowing his dangerous errand^) 
was in great anxiety during the last day or two of 
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bis absence ; tind that he returned with considera-" 
ble property, which soon dissipated hei: grief ; 
but from Mrs. Elvidge I learnt that which was 
conclusively demonstrative to my mind ; namely^ 
that Mt. Jefferies^ the great purchaser of estates, he 
who sofrequently left London in haste yf\\\\Knight, 
lest any other person should be before^hand with 
them in buying falls of timber, estates, &c. and 
who quitted London a few days before quarter 
day, in company with Knight, that this same Mr. 
Jefferies and Thomas Dudjield were one and the 
same person. 

Mr. Dudfield then was the Mr. Jeffs so frequently 
mentioned in Knight's letters, and the great inte- 
rest which Mr. Jeffs took in providing for the safe- 
ty of his^gmVe is accounted for. He was appre- 
hensive, that if one should be taken into custody, 
the other would most likely be involved. And 
it w^as to avoid Knight's being even sought after, 
that Hannah Lyons gave out he was gone to 
Aijaerica. * 

The suspicions against Dudfield were mention- 
ed to Mr. Turton, when Chamberlain and Mary 
Banks were in London; and the magistrates, 
.wishing that they might see him, directed that he 
should be apprehended and brought to the offi^ce ; 
but he was sought for in vain* He could nowhere 
be found while Chamberlain and his maid were 
in London ; but immediately after they returned 
inta the country, he was again visible. 

I am at no loss to account for Dudfield's absence. 
One of the officers of Hatton Garden wasobserv- 
jed frequently in company with Knight's girl, 
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Md I soon discovered iSiat he aiidbfic ortwa more; 
with wfaom he acted^ rmted Dudfield. I hsv6 
tesfsovk therefore to believe, they ' communicated 
every thing relative to him that trstnsflired in the 
office. 

I cannot help suspeetrn^^ thatDiidfiekl pfrevdU 
ed upon these officers to make a mois< df^>olkaI 
attempt to get me chafged with some offignce : and 
this from the following citcnmstance. I received 
a letter frqm the clarfc at Hatrtoix Gavdea office 
requessting my attendance, ia» Mr. TurttMi wanted 
me. I accordingly went, and after waiting sMSd 
lime in the onter office,: the cleric came, and in a 
cautious whisper informed me, that several per^ 
sons were attending to look at me, and say whe-< 
ther 1 was the person who paid a^ay some forged 
bills, advising me, if I was afi^id of any anch 
charge, to go away while I had)t in^ my power. 

I know not whether this intimation proceed^ 
from feeling and humenity, or merely f«om a wish 
to try whether I was conscious ofguittinany 
transactiona of the nat are attributed, lo me; Ho w - 
ev^ that be, I thaniced him for hid kindness, and 
observed that I had nothing to &arffom any honest 
man ; that I had injured no pisrson in exjstencer, 
and was therefore ready to meet any^inveatigation 
whatever ; but that, as I understood the ma^^ 
trate wished to see me, I should wait his pleasure* 

Several persons attended by Chapman and anoi- 
ther officer, soon after c^me and looked at me, 
whispered together, and then Went into the magis- 
trate's room. A few minutes aftrer,^ the clerk came 
and told me Mr. Turton did not wi^ih to see n»e 
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that ^y, but wduld seodme vord when be wast- 
ed me. 

As I was retuming down Hatton Gvden, I 
met Trott, snd informed hira what had occxined, 
ex^emug niy surprise tiiat Mr. Turton kad oi^ 
chosen tQ aee me. Trott aoEw^sd, that . it -vras 
not Mr. Turton's day, asd that be did oot child: 
I wae eent for by him. 

I had DP iocmer parted firom Trottj than I per- 
ic^ivcd the oSieers going into the Hocse-.shoe »mI 
MUSV^ public-house, in company with several of 
Dudfiield'e assooiatei, whom I bad seeo at the 
-office. I vMchfid the house for some time, in 
<»der, if poissible, to coHeet some information of 
what was doing, and in a litde while •Chfipman 
came out : I crossed the way to him, and aftked, 
whether be couM inform me, for what purpose I 
was sent for to the office. He appeared a good 
deal coolused at my question, and the t^anner in . 
whicb I put it j and, pretendii^ to be in faaate,^ 
Left me abruptly. 

I immediately went to Mr. Harmer, and commu- 
nicated whet had transpired ; but notwithstanding 
our ifli|«pri«$, nothing was ever' explaiaed .: nor 
:do I. !f;ven st this time, know why I was aent 
-.Sot or at who^ instance. 

} cannot omitlMre mentioning an instanoe of 
Mr. Cbeitham'a iJiiberality, which shows ttie spi- 
rit of petaeCMtitm by which 1 was pursued- In- 
. tmdisg' tp ts^ my trial an the io^otments for the 
- bouM^t notices were, served, and ereiy thing pre- 
. pared. Buj: it uofoitunatcly happen^, that the 
sesMOoa «oiinDn»ced the same day as was appoiat- 
7 
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ed by the magistrate for Knight's fihal e^sitttma^ 
tion, which I was summoned to attend/ My 
solicitor, therefore, waited on the managing 
clerk, who conducted the prosecution; inform^ 
ed him how I was circumstanced, and request'^ 
ed he would permit the recognizances to be res- 
.pited till the following sessions. He answered, 
that if the costs of the day. were paid by me, he 
dared to say there would be no objection. My 
solicitor, knowing, my anxiety to be present at 
.Knight's examination, undertook to do so ; and 
it was understood, that, in order to lessen tho% 
expenses,the prosecutor's witnesses were not to be 
subpoBnaed : but I was much surprised afterwards- 
to learn that they were all served, and ordered to 
attend : and my solicitor also was told, that if he 
wished the recognizances respited, the court must 
be moved in the r^ular way. 

On the Monday between ten and eleven o'clock, 
. I went . to the session to make affidavit of my 
being summoned to attend Knight's examination 
•on that day ; the summons was annexed to the 
affidavit, and Mr. BoUand, the counsel, moved 
the court, while I was there, to respite the recog- 
nizance ; but he was desired to mention it when 
the cause came in turn on the list. I aiid my 
. solicitor then staid till near the time appoinled 
..for Knight's examination,, when the court not 
.having got to our. cause, the affidavit was left 
.with Mr. Bolland, and.we proceeded to Hattou 
Garden. Qn our. arrival there, Mr. Turton in- 
formed us, that he, had received a note from Mr. 
Chiethanoi, saying Mr. Kensiiigton wished the 
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£nal exsiVkit^iion m%ht be ptit off tilt the foltaw«> 
ing Thursday, to give the witnesses, who would 
theii be in Looc}an onth^ trial of Treble, aa op- 
|ioi*tlifttey of atkendic^, aad that he "^as thea writ- 
ittg to say, that Mr, Kensingtoii'd request should 
ibe cott^plied with. 

' During the time my solicitor was in court he 
«tood by the side of Mr. Chetham, but the latter 
never mentioned a word of his having applied to 
/put olF Knight's examination, and both my soli- 
€it(M? and myself were entirely ignorant, that any 
pMtpotiement was intended, till we arrived at the 
office. 

On our return to the court,we found the motion 
-to respite had been made, but refused by the court, 
and my recognizances ordered to be estreated. 
Upon inquiry i learnt that to Mr. Chetham'3 in* 
terference I was cliiefiy indebted for thisproc^d- 
:ing ; for when my affidavit ws^ read, alleging the 
ixetessity of my attending at Hatton Garden, he 
'Stated, that the examination was postponed, and 
insinuated that I was apprised of it. My .applicff- 
tion appeared therefore a trick to impose on the 
;CQurt, and fresh process was issued to take me 
into custody. 

Had Mr. Chetham acted with common <flvility, 
he would have mentioned to Mr. Harmer, what 
he had done ; not have waited till his bacit was 
turned, and then by misrepresentation endeavour- 
ed to excite an unfavourable impression against 
me. He must have well knowp, that I w^a unr- 
acquainted with his application ; nay, at trie very 
^time he was assarting that the examiriation was 
put pff, he was not sure of the fact ; for Mr. Tu«* 
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ton was only writing his consent when we reached 
the office. 

As the final examination was postponed at the 
express desire of Mr. Kensington and his solicitor, 
it would of course be expected that they attend- 
ed at the appointed time, and brought with them 
the witnesses they promised. Not so however 
was the fact ; for on the next examination Mi^ 
Chetham came down and told the magistrate, that 
neither he nor Mr. Kensington had any thing to do 
with the business, and should not therefore briog 
forward the witnesses ; but that he might summon 
them if he thought proper, and for that purpose 
told him where they were. 
. These witnesses (who merely proved the pack- 
ing up of the bills, and placing the parqel in the 
mail) were therefore sent for by Mr. Turton, and 
together with Mr. Kensington, and those whose 
'depositions have been before mentioned, bound 
lOver to give evidence against Knight at the then 
next Assizes for Stafford, while I, who was in no 
way whatever interested, and who could not even 
give evidence of any material fact, Was at the 
same time bound in a recognizance of no lesd than 
two hundred pounds to prosecute hint. ^ 
, I have been told, that the magistrate was indu* 
ced to impose so heavy a recognizance upon me 
in consequence of the suggestions of those who 
had been my prosecutors. They represented that 
J had no intention to persevere against Knigbt» 
-though I then appeared so assiduous : indeed that 
^I dare not, as we must be connected together ; 
. and they suspected, we could 'either of uf^ hang 
the. other: that after proceeding to a certain ex- 
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tent, I should take care to insure his safety, lest 
he should recriminate, and that they had no idea 
I shpuld venture even to go the length of appear- 
ing at Stafford. 

The exertions I had made, the unremitting in- 
dustry I had manifested, and the great sums of 
money I had expended to apprehend and bring 
home the guilt to Knight*, are surely sufficient to 
refute these illiberal and unjust insinuations. But 
the reader will perceive that my exertions were 
afterwards rather increased than diminished, and 
that only perhapi^ to the misconduct of those who 
made these remarks. Knight was subsequently 
indebted for his escape. 

I believe it hasliitherto escaped me to mention, 
that, when Dudfield was in custody, he sent 
Henry Lee, of the Antigallican, Temple Bar, to 
solicit me not to oppose his discharge, and also 
to threaten, that if I gave him any trouble I should 
repent it, as he would find means to retaliate, and 
could certainly do for me. This threat was com- 
municated to the magistrate, and it was in con- 
templation to take legal proceedings against Dud- 
field ; which I should have instituted, had the 
threat been repeated. 

Some timeqtfter this, Henry Lee and Dudfield 
quarrelled ; the latter treating the former and the 
whole of his family in a most outrageousand shame- 
ful manner, till at length, Lee considering that he 
was not bound to keep any terms with a man who 
used him so ill, came and communicated to me all 

* The bare travelling expence»l was called on to pay Messrs. 
Cooper and Chamberlain amounted nearly to forty pounds. 
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the partigulurs ^iat, h^ cooje to )ms klK>^kdge 
respecting DudAeld and ICnigbt ; from hw I learnt 
act only that Dadfield had intrusted hi^ with the 
:secret of his being with Knight at the tiipae he 
.negotiated the. stpl^n bills, but that Dudfield ac- 
tually deposited the remainder of the noteft f9r 
soo^e time with I^ee. These, he said, had been 
in the care of Saxiiuel Ooodmani the ma^n who 
drove the Hastings cQacb, and who bad placed 
them wuth a relation of his at Farnborougb. But 
Dudfield was farmed lest Goodman should be 
apprehended, and from fear disclose the secre^. 
He therefore desired to have them returned, ajnid as 
Goodman would not bring the parcel through the 
streets, young Dudfield met the coach at the 
BricklayerV Arms, and received it, - ^ 

WbeQ Dudfield gavel^ee the pacl^et containing 
these notes; &c. he begged him for Good's sake tp 
hecareful of them, as they might be the means qf 
saying his life. For, should he. ba in danger, he 
might by giving them up, and making restitutiop 
to the bankers, avoid prosecution. Besides this, 
when Dudfield was incustod^y,^ he informed Lee, 
that a bale of goods, purchased. with either i^om^ 
of the stolen notes or their produce^^ was traced to 
the Three Nuns Inn, Whitechapel : and that as 
he was the man vyho took the bale away, he bag- 
ged Lee to go to the waiter and prevent him from 
coming to Hatton Garflen office, saying he was 
afraid he would identifv him, and he should be 
hanged. Xee informed me, that he went to the 
waiter, to whom he was known, and prevailed 
upon him to deny any knowledge of the persoji 
'who took'th^ baip from the inn, , . 
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DtidfieM seehxs at this time tohav^ b^en onthe 
point of &fplyiog to the prosecutors, to propose 
disrctosing the whole of the business ; for he toW 
Lee that he did not »e^ why he should run much 
i'iak. He had proi-ided a retreat for Knight, and, 
if he had gone there, all \ioutd have been safe; 
but, if he chose to be such a damned fool as to 
keep where he JW'as, after lieing advised of the dail^ 
/ger, be ought to take the consequence : and on 
Lee*s observing, that if he became a witness fojr 
the crown, and acknowledged the part he had 
\ taken, he could not afterwards reside in London, 
Dtidfield answered, that he had enough to make 
hint and his old duchess comfortable, and he 
could therefore live at one place as well as ano- 
ther. 

I also learnt from Lee, that he had, at Dadfield*s 
desire, waited on Jonathan Trott, to sound his 
principles^ and by insinuating that no money 
should be wanting, try if he could bring him ove» 
to Dudfield's interest ; but Trott was too honest 
t^ be bribed to act contrary to his duty, and Lee^ 
finding him adverse to the proposed measure, de- 
sisted ftom importuning him, 

Le« also informed me, that Hannah Lyons had 
frequently expressed great uneasiness, lest Knight 
should disclose his. transactions with her and Dud- 
field; at the same time observing it would be a 
good thing if I was hanged or got rid of: for then 
no person could aftef wards swear to Knight, and 
he and Dudfield would be safe. 

Many other of Dudfield's nefarious transactions 
W4ire commuiiicated to me ; but as they are irre* 
levant to the oflfences with which I was chaiged, 
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and also to my justification, to relate them would 
perhaps appear vindictive. It should however he 
stated, that the moment Dudfield found Lee was 
visiting me, he suspected the object, and imme- 
diately commenced against him and his family such, 
a system of legal oppression, as would astonish any 
one unacquainted with the extent to which a bold 
anid rich villain may proceed with impunity,against 
a man, who has not money to defend himself, or 
prosecute his oppressor.^ 

In the first place he arrested Lee for a hundred 
pounds and upwards, and» when notice of bail waft 
^iven, Dudfield went himself and deterred the 
bail from coming forward, either by vilifying Lee, 
and saying he would abscond, or by openly and 
grossly abusing the baiK When however others 
were procured, who were not to be prevented by 
these means^ so that t^ee obtained his liberty, 
Hannah Lyons arrested him : and similar ma- 
ncBUvres were played till he procured his discharge. 
He was then again arrested by Dudfleld> and 
obliged to go in the King's Bench at his suit. 
But notwithstanding all these actions, affidavits of 
debt, &c. I do not believe he was indebted eithee 
to Dudfield or his infamous Jewess a single 
' shilling. 

Dudfield was not satisfied with actions alone ; 
but, as his premises joined those of Lee, he con-, 
tinually annoyed and insulted him sf^nd his family^ 
till after ill-using them all, he had the impudence 
to cause his son to indict them for an assault, ia 
whiqh not only the whole family were included, 
but also Henry Creed, a neighbour, who merely 
happened to see the transa<:tion, and might othen* 
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ivise have been an evidence. But when the in- 
dictment came on for trial, neither Dudfield nor 
his son would venture to give evidence. The de- 
fendants were of course acquitted. 

To assist him in his legal or rather illegal pro- 
ceedings, Dudfield employs one Alexander 
M^Clatchie, of infamous notoriety. This fellow, 
in the year 1800, if his own account be true, pre- 
pared a false affidavit, which some other person 
>vas hired to swear ; to prevent one John Hatha* 
way, a bankrupt, from obtaining his certificate. 
He used this affidavit, as if it had been regularly 
sworn by himself, together with several others^ 
which he says were to his knowledge false. 
He some years afterwards disclosed this scene of 
iniquity, and was admitted a witness against those, 
by whom he said he had been employed ; and in 
an open court of justice, unblushingly related the 
foregoing particulars, together with many others 
equally infamous. 

M*Clatchie is not upon the roll of attornies ; 
but contrives to practise in the name of some one 
who is, and therefore carries on his diabolical op- 
pressions with impunity, as he is not liable to he 
called to account and punished in a summary way 
by the judges^ The reader being now acquainted 
with the characters of Dudfield and his assistant, 
will not be surprised to learn^ that Lee was per- 
secuted by them to absolute ruin : for no sooner 
did he get rid of one indictment than another wai^ 
preferred. At this very time a prosecution against 
him for perjury is depending, which notwith. 
standing Lee repeatedly gaye notice of trial and 
attended for the purpose, the prosecutors always 
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applied to postpone it, and at last removed the 
indictment into the Kihg'd Bench, where it has 
r€mained a long time dormant, and the witnesses* 
on the back of the bill are Thomas Dudfield* 
Alexander M'CIatchie, William Henry Hudson^ 
and Thomas Dundh. 

Of these last witnessed Lee has no knowledge 
whatever; but suspects, and with great reasoia, 
that tliey are some of M'Clatchie's gang, hired to 
^wear whatever he may dictate. It" is hoped the^ 
iJeaderwiil excuse this digression, and I will now 
return to my narrative of the proceedings agamst 
knight. 

Shof-tly before the assizes, as Mr. Kensington 
had nqt made any communication to my solicitor, 
and as I was from poverty but ill able to bear the 
heavy expenses which must necessarily beadvan*- 
ced in carrying oii the prosecution, Mr. Harmer 
wrote to Mr. Kensington tlie following letter. 

As the Assizes are drawing near, at 
which Knight is to be tried for the forgery, of 
w^hicb MackcouU was accused, and as I coil- 
ceive your house' materially interested in* the 
investigation, I take the liberty of addressing 
you upon the subject. ^ 

♦* You will permit me to bring to your recolr 
lection, that, after I had with considerable perse- 
v-erance and minute inquiries obtained very strong 
reasons for suspecting Knight to be the man for 

whom MackcouU had b^eii mistaken, and to have 

• ■ * 

coiiimitted all the offences, with which the lat- 
ter stocrd charged ; I mentioned to you the paN 
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ticulars I ^ad learnt, and you then said, if there 
was. such ^ mah^ and he could be found, you 
would wiUingly prosecute him; but that you 
doubted whether such a man eitisted, . as you bad 
reteived'0i|^iy anonymous ififormation against him» 
and the Bow Street officers on inquiry could 
not find any such person. 

^, In a few days after, however. Knight was 
apprehended, and, to confttm the suspicions 
againflhimy one of the identical notes, which had 
been given for on^ of the foiled hills, was found 
in his possession, and he coUld give no reasonable 
or credible account how he became possessed of 
it: but Notwithstanding this-, the prosecutions 
against Maekcoull were proceeded in, and he was 
under the necessity of appearing at Stafford to 
take hid trial. 

" The ehief ttiotive which urged Maekcoull to 
the <^tf aordinary exertions he made to trace out 
Knight, was to prevent his own life beii^ put in^ 
jeopardy upon the accusations against him,.. and 
to save the enormous expenses, which his defence 
at so considerable a distance from London would 
neoessari^ ineur. Therefore^ after he had taken 
his trial, it became almost a matter of indtfierence 
to him, what became of K^nj^ght ; and as he had 
ekp^nded almost the last shilting he possessed ift 
his own defence,, he was by no means; in- a situa- 
tion to bring fbrward the necessary witnesses to 
identify Knig'ht ; but upon the magistrates intima- 
ting a wish, that the business should he furthta^/ 
inyestigatedi and that the pemons who' had sd^ 
the offender jn . the eoUntry should be' btouj^t 
to town, afid' you having declined being at the ex- 
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pense.of SO doing, Mackcoull, though very much 
embarrassed, undertook to pay it, and he is now 
tindei* an engagement to defray that expense to the 
amount of from thirty to forty pounds. 
' " The witnesses having established, that the 
suspicions against Knight were well founded, the 
magistrates thought it their duty to commit 
him for trial, and Mackcoull was bound over to 
prosecute. 

** I confess, that Icannot discover the reason for 
making Mackcoull the prosecutor, unless the 
supineness aqd backwardness of the persons inter- 
ested in prosecuting, induced the magistrates 
. to believe, that no prosecution would be carried, 
on, or at least that it would not be carried on 
with any view or wish to convict. 

"You must be well aware, that aprpsecutiou of 
this nature cannot be conducted, with any pros- 
pect of success, without some exertions, some ar- 
rangement, and considerable expense ; and Mack- 
coull having been drained of the very little pro- 
j*erty he possessed, in defending himself against 
the indictment^ at Stafford, and a more fecent pro- 
secution in London*, he cannot furnish the money 






'. * Ml", tiarmer here alluded to the prosecutions against me for ^ 
, the misdemeanor on which I had been found guilty of keeping 
a Djiordcrlu .Hqus€, though all the witnesses for the prosecutioH 
who lived in the neighbourhpod, admitted that they never 
heard any disturbance or observed any impropriety of conduct. 
But to obtain a conviction one George Adams,, well known on 
the tojVB and in the courts of law, with a most abandoned woma% 
Tiamjed liucy Wilson, were brought forward, and I was sentenced 
t4)a.Qaonth's^ im|>risonineQt and to pay a fine off50. At 
the expiration of the term, having petitioned .tiie $heri£& to 
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that is necessary. T am therefore induced to make 
the present application to solicit the requisite 
pecuniary advances, which I trust you will com- 
ply with, as from the very great interest you. 
evinced iu the prosecutionagainst M ackcouU, you 
must be anxious to discover and bring to justice 
thosre who were concerned in negotiating the sto- 
len bills ; and all that is solicited is the money 
which will be absolutely paid out of pocket. 

*' Another request I have to make is, that you. 
will condescend togive me all the information you 
are possessed of, as to the route of the parties 
who committed the offences, the houses they 
stopped at, the persons by whom they 
were seeny a description of all the bills that were 
negotiated, and the places where discounted : 
likewise the anonymous letter which you receiv- 
ed; respecting Knight : as from these I may p;^o- 
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remit the fine,' I received theb positive assurance, that thirty 
pouads.sbould be returiied to me when they settled their ac- 
counts, and thattheother twenty should be placed to the she- 
rHPs fund, as they considered the sentence to be very severe, 
and would not therefore take i shilling of the fine to themselves. 
IJi&V^tev«ral iavae» waited on the sheriffs for the performance 
pf thifl(]^foinise» but received only abuse. Indeed Sir Richard 
I^hillips said, I mtgl^t think myself very well off not to iiave 
been indicted, together with Mr. Turton the miagistrate and 
several others, for a conspiracy in prosecuting Knight, who was 
ail Innocent ilt-Used man. Sir Richard, I perceive, makes 
spm^l'aUuSiongtO'.KBight's case in hi& *^ Letter to the Livefy of 
Loudon;** but whatever may be Sir Richard*6- opinion of Knight 
I do not believe any other man can be found who will assent his ^ 
innocence, after reading the facts here disclosed; unless iodeed> 
ii be Mt; Kensington, 
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l>^bly,g^t material evidisnce for th« tppfoaehidg 
trial. : 

'' The ipformations^gainft Knjgbt h«ve s&?«iijr 
been laid before Mr. filepd, with vhcim I ha^^e 
had a consultation ; and if you ar^ de^ir^tta of a^ 
interview with him previous to his leaving Iowq» 
which will be on Sunday mprning mi^t, and wish 
that I should attead yqii, L shall he very readj 
and happy so to do. Requesting ycmr answer, 

I am, 5j^ : 
St. John^s Square, YQur vecy hMmbto Senrant^ 
5th March, I8O9. JAMES HARMER.^* 

Mr.Kensingtoi^ hastily re^d this letter in the pre- 
sence of the^ messenger, then $aid that he bad 
already ex;p«E^ed money eacm^ht and would Rok 
pay a shilling more^ |ha( he should consider the 
other subject, but at present there wasnoanswer^ 

Mr. Harm^r waited f(QQi^ dayisi.ezpecting a i^i^rit- 
ten answer; instead of which a notice was sc^rved 
upon him by Mr. Chetham, intimating that zh 
application would be made at I)erby to respite 
my recognizance till the next ^si^^ls^ Thus the 
charge in that county ws^ to bel^ept 8Uft|>^|)d[i4 
over me for several KEionthsIo^f ir^ 

Although Mr. BLeutjijgtqij ^ p^ qonimoMd 
to take my notice iQ^ Mri* Harmer^a ai^IiiHi^oii^ 
y^ta^hopQ was indulged ihaihii %0tild at least 
attend to my suggeslioii of thjb magistrate. |^r* 
Turton was therefore appli|ed to, and ^ ^e t bQiigh;! 
JSllr. Kensington ought tP ass^iflit in th^ p^oseieutiosr; 
he requested his attendance to recommieiB hlik so 
doipff. i But instead of MrL Keiiiiib^bn :Mt. Cfae^ 
dutm came, and 'requested to ' haVe in Wrkiot^ 
what was desired: the foUowing itenw^ n^ere 
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agcprdjn^ epupijej^ted. Q^e h»|f the fxpf^^ 
•es out of popjcet ; the jTO^f ^ pf the ps^rties who 
committed the ponces ; a particulaF 4ie3oriptioa of 
their persons; the houses they stopped at; the 
litames of .^11 tbpse who i^aw them ; a descriptioa 
of the hHls negotiated ; particulars of the notes qr 
l^iUs ^iven for )(hose ^iscountf d ; which of themi 
h^ve been tra^d, and to whom ; the aQouymous 
letters sent to Mr^ Kensington, or copi^ of them : 
the names atid residences of the persfons^ broughir 
tp see me at the P^l^Uc QjSge, Bow Street, who 
said they knew qothing of pie ; and generally any 
Qjther inforqiatiqn of which I^r. |i^en9ingt9n or 
^i^ solicitor werp poasesse^^ 

About ^ we^k after, Mr. ]9afmer reiceived a 
letter from Mr. ijill^tbaiQ iaclpisiiBg^a copy of one 
from Mr. Kensiingtpp to htn^. In >vhich the latter 
siai^, the demand for qdpney was uninteUigiblet 
after the pos^tiv^ and decided answer he had be-* 
fore given tp Mr. Ila^mer. That among the wit- 
nesses ^hei^e were only two that did not distinct* 
ly recognise me, namely, Mr. Robert Harlow 
^nd Mr. Edward Sims, both of Ashborne in'Der- 
rbyi^irip^ i copies of the anonymous letters were 
likewisi^giv^n,b|if nothing was said 93 to the route 
of t^he panics, their descriptipRs, 01? the other par- 
ticulars required. 

: .:^r. Hmrmer was now satisfied, that neither 
Mr. K^sington nor his solicitor would assist 
t)f( with any materials to prpve Knight's guilt, and 
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*■ Both these gentlemen dined at the same table with the 
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it was therefore determined to use our best exer- 
tions to bring him to Justice without their aid. 

All the witnesses who had been examined were 
written to by order of the magistrate^ to remind. 
them of their recognizances, and to desire their 
attendance at Stafford on the day of the assizes/ 
I myself provided places for those who resided in 
London, and engaged to pay all their expenses. 

M^. Smedley sent a letter to the: clerk at Hat- 
ton Garden, saying, he was surprised at his attend- 
ance being required at Stafford, that he was not 
bound over, and should not attend. Why was* 
this gentleman so anxious to avoid appearing, 
against Knight, si nee he had expressed no such' 
dnwillingness to c!:ome forward against me ? Was^ 
it because he saw how repugnant these proceedings 
would prove to the feelings of Mr. Kensington, 
and wished therefore not to give that gentleman 
offence ? Or was it that he felt a consciousness 
of having before done me injustice, and now trem- 
bled for his own reputation, which, if Knight 
were convicted, would be assailable for having in-^ 
considerately and imprudently fixed upon me as 
the offender ? These queries his own conscience 
can alone answer ; but the reader will decide whe- 
ther in either case hfs conduct is entirely recon* 
cileable with perfect rectitude. ' 

In order that Smedley, who was a most import 
tant witness, might have no excuse, it w^s deter-' 
mined to subpoena him, though it was believed he 
was bound over : a subpoena was accordingly sent 
loan attorney in the country to serve on him ; and 
on Messrs; Harlow and Sims. 

A day or two previous to the assizes, Mr. Har- - 
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mer with, the witnesses ahd niyself,~ proceeded to 
Stafford; where we found Mr. Harlow and Mr. 
Sims, but no Mr. Smedley : for though he was 
served with the subpoena, it appears, he refused to 
obey it, uriless he received an exorbitant sum to 
defray his expenses. 

Mr. Harmer would not at first believe that 
Smedley .would dare act thus contumaciously in 
open disobedience to the process of his Majesty's 
court of Kill's Bench ; but he at length fopnd that 
Smedley intended to keep his word ; for the first 
two days of the assizes passed without his appear- 
ing. Mr. Harmer therefore determined to talte 
postchaise and with a fresh subpoeoa go to 
Wirksworth, a distance of thirty-five miles, again 
to serve it himself on Smedley, so as if possible 
■ to compel his attendance : and, at my request, J 
accompanied him. 

The first stage being Uttoxeter, we desired the 
postboy to change horses at the White Hart, 
Chamberlain's house, that we might have an op- 
portunity of seeing and conversing with any per- 
sons there, who had seen the men. We found 
here a lady who turned out to be Mr. Chamber- 
tain's sister, and a servant girl named Sophia Whit- 
by, who had waited upon the offenders : we en- 
tered into conversation, and after some time told 
them that I was the person accused and spoken to 
by Chamberlain and Mary Banks; at which they 
expressed great surprise. Chamberlain's sister 
however gave Mary Banks a very indifferent cha- 
racter, stating that neither herselfnor her brother 
had any idea of her being a witness : that she was 
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fm€A wrtf ft6m their IStHiii i66ii ifiSt this m«ih 
were there ; hot', wheA Miller daihe down, he found 
her out; aAd took her to Stafford. In a siibse- 
queat bonTersatioii I had wkb Chamberlain he 
EMide the sam v msert idH » 

On our arrival at Wirks\irarfli, Mr. Harmer 
wet>t iiiHXife<fiately to thef houke of Messnr^. Ark- 
Wright aiid Toplw, and/fHiding §mea%^^^^ served 
him with a si^bpcena. H^ said, however, he w6uld 
Bot attend tlnless he w^re paid'; but! aftei^ ,^^in^ 
informed by Mr. Hariiiei^j that Tic was b6und to 
attend without rleceivmg Any thing, *aiid api>r}sea 
of the dangeroi^ consequence of refusing tip obejr 
the pFocess of the courts he consented to acc6m« 
pany us Aext morning in the chaise. 

Mr. Harmer also ipfbrm^d Mr. Toplis,^ t Was iii 
Wirksworth, atid, if hepldased to glV^ me an in- 
terview, I would immediately wait upon him. ,fle 
consented, and, when 1 saw hhrir behavfed very 
politely, but' saidf, a^ he had not^een either^ of the 
men, heeotildnothimsel^beusefiil iii; the present 
proseoutiori ; addling; that Sriiedley, however, 
shoulf) eertainly attend; 

Mr. Hafrme'r, smxious for my justification, jand. 
also to donvmce SmeiUejr of his ei^ror, asked liimj 
who were the people that h^seeni the'nien ; aay in^ 
be would thafik hi^ f6r their liame^, ttiati migh^ 
go and let them satidff theitiselves of my guif^ 
or innocenoe ; to which Smedley rfeplied, there was 
not' one in^Wirh^m^k who kntv6 kky thing' about it. 
This very ^uch surprised Mr. Harthet*, who in- 
quired at what itttt they put uji, observiiijgf, that 
surely siome df the pebj^^b^lbtiging t:o it ttiulst have' 
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vaited upon and seen them. Smedley told hit^ 
the inn, but said the people who the% kept it 
were gone away^ 

The inn he mention^ happeUecl to be that at 

which we put up. On our return, therefore, we 

entered into conversation with the man, who at- 

tended us, res^pec^tin^ the fqr^^ry, and asked h^m. 

if he knew any thing about it. Ir^e said, he di4 

not happen to be/at home the day the n^en were at 

the house, as he had gone to D^rby to see an exe# 

^uiion ; but that a Mr. Walker who kept the 

Crown pubUc tiqusejust by, supplied h}%. place 

during his absence, and waited upop the^ gentle* 

men at dipner ; that an old man named Woodr 

house l^ad carried a portmai^teau fof theoi, to 

Matlock, about three milies di^^ant, w^^n they 

wen t away ; and he cqu td in a few mjnujtes fetch 

hiin. We desired he wou|d, s^nd oi^ hjs arrival I 

put a few questions respiting the m^ and his re« 

collection of their persons. He said it ws^sso long 

since, tbat.he could not tell whether he. sbpuld be 

able to speak to them now, if he saw them; 

but if he had seen the little man shortly pifter, he 

had no do^bt I^e could have identified hin|, as he had 

a good deal of conversation with hio) ; that he wns 

nearly my height, but not s'9 lusty ; i^d hif shpuld* 

e^ very broad compared tp the ^i^e of his waist ; 

that be talked very much, and was smart and up* 

ri^ht Jn his gait. I asked whether he thought I 

wa9 the man. He said 90; that wiais impossible* 

And when told that \ was the persfii^n accuse^ 

find tried, the poor old mail held up his 

appeared struck with amazement. 

- ' ' ' ' G G 
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Mr. Harmer and myself then went to Mr. Wal* 
k.er, and asked him, whether he remembered, see*, 
ing the two men who negotiated the stolen note 
at Messrs. Arkwright and Co,*s bank. He said 
he did, and described them just as the old man 
had done. We asked if he had heard of any person 
having been in custody for the offence. He said» 
yes, he had ; but did not go over to Stafford at the 
time the man was tried. When Mr. Harmer told 
him 1 was the person, he appeared much asto- 
filshed,said. he was surprised any one could make 
such a mistake as to accuse ine, and added Xka^i 
lie could with a safe and good conscience swear 
positively I was not one of the men : for my voice 
was so singular, that he should be able to know it 
from any other man's ; that he thought he should 
know the men again ; but as it was a year ago, he 
should wish to be cautious, particularly where a 
man's life was at stake. When told Mr. 
Smedley had declared, there was no one in the 
town that could say any thing about the men, Mr. 
Walker expressed himself much surprised at such 
an assertion, as Smedley well knew he had waited 
upon them at dinner, and heard a great deal of 
their conversation, particularly of the little man*^ 
relative to the purchase of a picture. 

Knowing that a Bow Street officer had been sent 

* to Wirksworth shortly after my apprehension, for 

* the express purpose of obtaining information, it 
struck Mr. Harmer as somewhat extraordinary, 

; that these people should not have.been brought to 
London to Jook-at riievand he asked whether they 

* had before been questioned. They answered in 
the affirmative, and that the olBcer was told they 
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should know the men. He assured them the lit- 
tie man was, safe enough in rustody, and was welt 
known to be the offender. They consequently 
were much surprised at not beifig called upon as 
witnesses. • 

The reason why they were not brought up may 
easily' be guessed. They gam too accurate, a de^ 
scripiion of the offenders. Hence therefore by 
stating the truth they would have proved that I 
was innocent; which would not accord with the 
views of the officer, 

Mr. Harmer thought it advisable to subpoena 
Mr. Walker, and he very willingly consented to 
go on horseback^ next morning to Stafford. While 
the subpoena was. filling up, Mr. Smedley came 
into the room, and, observing Walker's name, ap- 
peared much confused, saying it was useless to 
take him ; he knew nothing of the business. On 
which Mr. Harmer observed, he might turn out 
, to be a most material witness against Knight, and 
"at all events both he and Woodhouse would have 
"been important to establish my innocence. Smed- 
ley replied, the officer had seen them both, and did 
*Iiot think their evidence could be useful. That 
as to Woodhouse, he was a stupid old man and 
half an ideot. He certainly did not appear so 
'either to ,Mr. Harmer or myself; and Walker and 
'others who knew him' gave him a very different 
character. - 

What possible motive cauld Mr. Smedle)^ have 

for this conduct, unless a consciousness that 

•Knight wasthe offender, and would be identified ; 

•whereby his own veracity or judgment might be 

*quei&tidned. -I <rannot otherwise account for his- 
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cbndikct. To the tame reason I attribute the cdft» 
fusion he evinced, when confronted with Kmgbfc 
at Hitton Garden piolice office. 

On our way to and from Wirkswofth we went 
to the houses where the tlnen l^topped. We there 
asked for and procured the same post'l>6ys that 
cirove Vh'^tii; ^ho aU Concurred in asserting my 
innocencie. 

During our return, Stoedley appeare^d extreme* 
iyahxipus to justify himself fbf the evidence he 
liad "giVen against tne. He said, *^ you know I 
did not swear you was tJie man : I only said I 
believed it ; and as you are 6ertamly like him, no 
one can accuse tne of acting wrong, in saying I 
believed you to be him." . This, it Will be remem- 
bered, was exactly the reasoning of the magistrates 
at Bow Street, which from his repeating it sb 
accurately, had evidently produced ^the desired 
^effect on his mind. 

buring oUr absence Mr. Kensington and seve* 
Val of his partisans had been very Industrious in 
'propagating reports injurious io me. I'hey said, 
there appeared too ' much res^oh ;to fear, that 
Knight was a mere instruiSQent in my hands ;' that 
I had caused liim to be apprehended 1;p give a 
'coloJir to my defence ; and that I was compeUeii 
io itiake some show of prosecuting tiim, to save 
appearances ; but that if he were even guilty, 1 
Was equdly so, and ifo that case, either could 
harig the other : that it was ridiculous to suppose 
ine sincere in the prosecution ; for at alt events I 
\ntist leave a loop-hole for Kdight to creep but 
lest he should retaliated. ' And it was tauntingly 
Iksk^ Vh^h %ak iHeyoft^ io^ to 
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commence. As the reader k now acquainted with 
hearty all the facts, I trust it is unnecessary for me 
to observe upon the injustice add illiberality of 
these retnarks. If I wished to avoid proceeding to 
iextremifieSo heed I liave paid the carriage and ex- 
pensres of several of the witnesses, who would not; 
otherwise have gone down ? Should I have taken 
such pains to pirbciire the attendance of Smedley^ 
and have gone to Wirksworth expressly to brin^ 
liim, after a subpoena had been actually served 
upon him, 6t should I have employed Mr. Har- 
tner to conduct the prosecution^ It would hav^fe 
been sutiicient for my purpose, and to discharge 
iny teco^niza'tfcles, that I appeared at Staffbrcl 
singly and alcTne; instead of whicb I took care to 
have all' the witnesses there, though it cost me up- 
wards of a hundred pounds ; and this sum I advau- 
x:ed utider ia pt^rfect uncertainty, whether or no\ 
Itwould be reimbursed. 

Had theitidictmeht howeveirproceeded to trial, 
^neither Mr. Kensitigton nor bis adherents woulii 
perhaps have much admired the expected /arcico/ 
'representations^ or considered the scenes, which 
ivould ba^ been i&xhibited, so very humorous 
%nd amusing, i^ they lyished to insinuate. The 
^groBs ihis-repr^i^en tatlon whlcli had been so indus- 
triously ieind busily circulated ' would have been 
' 'displayed; the conduct 'of my prosecutors in perse- 
^vering against me, Vheh they ought to have been 
satisfied of toy 'innocence, would perhaps have 
'r<appeared in its proper light, the hieahs by which 
they endeavbur^d to advance* their plot and bring 
tin '1;he .4htehded denduenierit khd catastrophei 
Sii/biiM'hiB^^^ mere. 
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Stage tnck, and before the curtain fell, they would 
tloubtless have experienced the merited reprehen^- 
sion, the loud murmurs of disapprobation^ of the 
audience and the public, for their manifest repug- 
nance to prosecuting, or assisting in the prosecu- 
tion of the real i;>j9fender, and preferring to perse- 
cute one whom they must at least have presently 
suspected to'be innocent. It was therefore natu- 
ral for them now to use every exertion to prevent 
the trial of Knight, and became a part of theif 
policy to assert that every tWng done by me was 
a mere farce. Such appear to have been the inte- 
rests, or at least the feelings of thfe parties, and 
there is too much reason to suspect, they were 
not very nice in the means of accomplishing their 
purpose. Knight certainly has to thank them for 
preventing, before th^ curtain rose, aperforniancei, 
which, had they really wished for the amusement 
they pretended to expect, and not rather dreaded 
appearing themselves among the naost ludicrous 
persantB dramatis^ might have caused at least tha,t 
hero of the piece to be condemned, terminated his 
last and too public strutting on th^ stage^ and 
J^rought his farce to a most tragical end. i 

All the witnesses being now at Staflford^ Mr* 
Warmer prepared to go before the grand jury with 
th« bill of indictment. He had cogent reasons to 
prevent Mr. Kensington and Chamberlain from 
being examined in this stage of the investigation, 
lest the prosecution should be defeated. Having 
therefore obtained the bill of exchange from Mr, 
Kensington to avoid the necessity of mentianiqg 
him as a witness, he gave it to CoJl^nson^ tb^ 
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cletk of the Southwell bank, who had inclosed it 
in the parcel, so that he might produce it before 
the grand jury. Chamberlain, however, coming 
in just as the indictment was passing, insisted 
on his name being inserted, and as he was bound; 
over, the clerk could not refuse his request. 

. As I cojuld not prove any important fact, it was 
doubted whether or not my name should be put 
• on the back of the bill, but Mr, Harmer at length 
thought it advisable, the magistrate having bound 
me over, and to show a proper readiness on my 
part to submit to every interrogation. 

The investigation before the grand jury occu- 
pied many hours, during the greater part of which 
Trott was in the room, who, when he came out, 
assured us the bill was found ; for the gentlemen 
observed, that the trial could not come on before 
Monday, in consequence of some trials of impor* 
tance, which, they knew were appointed for the 
' next day, Saturday, and that Knight's trial would 
occupy the- whole day. 

After the evidence had been gone through, seve* 
ral of the jury went to the prison to see Knight, 
' During their absence Mr, Kensington came to the, 
door of the grand jury room, and in an agony of dis«* 
appointment and chagrin, asked, how it happened 
that he had not been apprised when the indictment 
was to be preferred/ Mr. Harmer answered, that 
his evidence 6ould not be material or necessary : 
he had been merely bound over to produce the 
bill, and as Mr.: Collinsori had taken it, before the 
grand jury, his attendance was not requisite. 

-Mr. Kensington then addressed some of the 
grand jury, as they were re-entering the room ; but 
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what passed I kn<yvr not. He however remaitiedb 
near the door, wbilel aod l^e -witnesses retumed> 
tor the in<i. 

Id a few minutes we were told; that Mr. Ken- 
sington was gone in before the grand jury. *• Then/*' 
exclaimed Mr. Harraer, *' the bill is lost :'\ and* 
immed a ely went to satisfy himself, whethet the 
information was true. He found it to be correct r 
and the result was -as he expected-; the bill wa» 
thrown <mti 

Messrs; Harlow, Sims, and Walker^ went into 
the prison at^ the same time with the grand 
jury to. see Knight. He had all along con- 
tinued bis former line of conduct, and was bow 
reduced to a mere skeleton* His faoe was of a 
sallow complexion, his head covered up, he seem- 
ed Aot to have power to move, and the difference 
in his appearance was so great, that no man who 
had been in hi^ company once, and that, at t^e 
distance of a twelvemonth^ could possibly have 
spoken to him.'' Of this I- cannot give a more 
striking instance than by mentioning an qbserva* 
tion of Mrs. Elvidge at the last examination 
in Hatton Garden : namely, *Mhat though he 
had lodged in her house many months, and she 
was in the habit of seeing and conversing with hi m 
daily, there was such an alteration in his person, 
that she scarcely knew him/*^ The reader will not 
therefore be surprised to learn, that neither of 
these gentlemen could at that moment conscienti- 
ously speak to Knight^s person; but they after- 
wards said, ^^ there was something in the linea« 
men ts of his face, that struck them with a belief 
they had seen him before ;"• and one of them de- 
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clared, " that he felt great agitation the instant he 
isaw his countenance, and, had he been previously 
told of the alteration in his appearance, he thought 
he should have identified him.'* 

I fcannotf here omit contrasting the liberal man- 
ner in which this prosecution was conducted, with 
the shameful proceedings adopted throughout 
against me. I Wd^s pointed out to the witnesses, 
who were previously told, they might expect to 
see an alteration in my appearance ; but that 1 
was well known to be the man : and every method 
was used to excite an undue prejudice in the 
minds of the witnesses before jthey saw me. Not 
so in the prosecution of Knight. Mr. Harmer 
desired every one to abstain from mentioning, in 
the presence of those witnesses who were brought 
to see him, the circumstances that could be pro- 
duced against him, or the artifices he had prac- 
tised to prevent being known, lest it might bias 
their judgment ; saying he wished them to speak 
from the spontaneous action of their own mind?. 

The bill of indictment being thrown out, Mr. 
Harmer and myself were under some apprehension 
that the court might refuse the expenses, which 
would not only have begn a very serious loss to 
me, but have left us at that time in a very unplea- 
- sant dilemma : for I had expended all the money 
I brought with me, together with what cash 
Mr. Harmer had, and we must therefore have 
remained at Stafford till a supply from London 
could be procured. * But some gentlemen of the 
county, being apprized by Mr. Harmer of my 
situation, very humanely interfered, and the judge^ 
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learningthat I was bound over in very heavy recog- 
nizances to prosecute,- and had disbursed a large 
sum of money in the performance of the duty im- 
posed upon me, ordered my expenses and those 
of the witnesses to be' allowed. 

As I had paid the whole expenses of some wit- 
nesses and a great portion of those of others, Mr. 
Harmer waited upon the proper officer to get the 
order for the allowance of the whole, intendingto 
reimburse me what I had advanced for each indi- 
vidual, and give him or her the surplus due to 
them. This arrangement was agreed to by the par-- 
ties ; but to .Mr. Ilarmer's great surprise, he found 
Mr. Kensington had told the gentleman, that the 
witnesses looked to him for their expenses, and 
therefore the order was tp be made out to him and 
not to me, Mr. Kensingtoti was sought for in 
order to an explanation ; but it was discovered that 
he had quitted the town. I confess myself at a loss 
to account for Mr. Kensington's motive in making 
this unfounded assertion, unless he was aware 
of my situation, and felt pleasure in. contemplat- 
ing my embarrassment. For with what truth 
could he, who had refused to advance a shilling 
toward defraying the expenses of the prosecution or 
taking down the witnesses, say that he was look- 
ed to for payment ? Will any one believe, that he 
would have paid the witnesses if the court had not 
made an allowance for the purpose ? or that he 
would have reimbursed me a penny I had paid on 
their account ? That gentleman did not support 
or provide for a" single witness ; my inn was their 
rendezvous ; the bill, amounting to near thirty 
fcunds, was paid by me ; and therefore, if the 
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witnesses looked to any one, I rather think itwa^ 
to me, and not to Mr. Kensington. With some 
difficulty I obtained the order for my own expen- 
ses, which enabled me to satisfy Messrs. Harlow, 
Sims, and Walker, and take myself with the Lon- 
don witnesses home. I should in candour ac*-/ 
knowledge, that a month or two after, when the 
orders were granted for the other witnesses, I 
was reimbursed the money advanced by me on 
their account. 

. My enemies did not fail to take advantage of the 
result of Knight's prosecution, and urge itasastron^ 
confirmation of their former assertipns. ** Did we 
not," said they, '' forctel it would come to no- 
thing ? you see it has turned out as -we expected. 
We well knew, Mackcoull dare not bring Knighjt 
to trial, and it was a contrivance of his to have th% 
bill thrown out." Thus did they attribute to me 
that event which themselves had effected. 

They have latterly exerted their ingenuity in 
fabricating other falsehoods; at one time assert- 
ing, that, immediately on Knight and myself be- 
ing out of danger, I made no scruple in acknow- 
ledging the negotiation of the bills, and that Knight 
had been prevailed on to have the note found in 
his possession to clear mc; at another, that Tre- 
ble confessed the whole transaction, the stealing 
the parcel, the giving me part of the bills of ex- 
change, and the rest to some other person ; at ano- 
ther time, that Knight was innocent ; that Trott, 
who has been for a long time unwell, had placed 
the Wirksworth note in his pocket book ; also 
attributing Trott*s illness to a judgment upon 
him for his villainy, and saying he has never thri- 
ven since. 
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tt would insult the reader's. understanding to^ 
^eem these reports worthy an answer, I shall not,- 
therefore, waste his time in refuting assertions, 
which must 1 think be obviously untrue. But I 
may be permitted to say, that my opponents in- 
vented a defence for Knight, which he never 
thought of. So far from denying the Wirksworth 
note, he acknowledged it to be his before the ma- 
gistrate, giving at the time contradictory and in^ 
consistent accounts of the manner he took it ; be-* 
sides he has frequently since claimed it as his owa 
and demanded its return. The defence he intend- 
ed to set up, in case oif being hard pressed, was 
widely different, if general report deserves credit, 
viz, that his name was Warren, and consequently 
that no forgery was committed, ^s he had indolrsed 
Itjs own name. Indeed there is every reason ta 
believe, he would have attempted this bold de- 
fence, from some expressions which fejl from Jew^ 
Harris, who, after Dudfield was released, became 
Knight's attorney. This man ridiculed: the idea 
of Knight being convicted, saying, " Hi§ name is 
Warren : your own witness, Hardiman, prc^ves it» 
And how can h^ be found guilty of forgery for 
writing his own name?" But had Knight made 
this defence, it would have proved unavailing-. 
Jle had many years ceased to be known by the 
name of Warren, and his using it again, as in this 
ease solely for fraudulent purposes, would doubt- 
less have been held forgery. 

I have now concluded my narrative, and ca» 
solf^mnly and conscientiously declare, that I have 
not intentionally ,^ any thing "extenuated," as to 
myself or ** set d©WU aught in malice/* against 
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my enemies. I commenced with a determination 
to state " the truth, and nothing, but the truth/* 
and feel conscious of having faithfully performed 
the task. I was desirous to acquaint the 1-eadef 
with the facts, leavings him to draw his own infe- 
rence; and was anxious to pursue the detail with 
temper and moderation^^ If I have in any instance 
deviated from this line of conduct, by speaking 
with more than ordinary warmth of my oppressors, 
I beg the reader to consider the sufferings I have 
endured the' eminent danger in which my life 
was placed, the very recollection of which niakes 
me shudder, the loss of property sustained, the 
consequent privations I daily experience ; and I 
trust, even the jnost fastidious will excuse every 
expression and epithet I have employed. 

It was my intention, immediately after my 
acquittal at Stafford to publish this vindication ; 
and I had proceeded some length in the manu- 
script; but, as a prosecution was pending against 
Knight, I considered it illiberal and unjust to 
excite a prejudice in the public mind by an ex 
par iesteitement. 

After the termination of that prosecution I for 
some time hesitated whether or not to obtrude my 
humble case on public attention : till at lengtfi 
the falsehoods raised against me by my persecut9rs 
overcame my scruples. 

I ought perhaps to thank them for extorting 
the present vindication, which may be the means 
of saving me from future peril. For Knight having 
been detained at Stafford for a large debt, contract- 
ed by a swin4ii^ transaction^ and since obtained 
his discharge tinder the Insolvent Act, might with 
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criminal laws are so highly extolled, it is pos- 
sible for an innocent man to lose his life, unless 
he has a considerable sum of money to defend him- 
self. For who can doubt, but that I must have 
suffered an ignominious death for an offence of 
which I was perfectly innocent, if I had been 
without the means of taking witnesses to Stafford? 
Indeed the prosecutions detailed in these sheets 
have reduced ipe to poverty ; and in case of a 
fresh attack, I may still be without the means of 
defending myself, and thus ultimately fall a vic- 
tim to the insatiable resentment of my enemies. 
But it is some consolation to hope, that by these 
sheets, the gross calumnies raised against me will 
be removed, and the public attention awakened to 
the practices of police officers; set that, should 
they again molest me, a scrutinizing eye will be 
directed to their proceedings, and I shall not be 
sacrificed with impunity. 



THE END. 
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M. Jones, Printer, 5, Nc-vg.ite Street, London. 
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